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{T is well known, that the PAPERS of 
Mr. ADDISON form the moſt valuable part 
of the periodical works mentioned in the title- 
page and it has long been wiſhed, that a 
election of them might be made. This plan 
is now for the firſt time executed, with the 
Life of Addiſon, and Original Notes, by a 


much eſteemed Author of the preſent age. 
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Osxrn ADD1$0N, the ſon of Lancelot Addiſon, D. D, 
and of Jane the daughter of Nathaniel Gulſton, D. D. 
and ſiſter of Dr William Gulſton biſhop of Briſtol, was 
born at Milſton near Ambroſebury, in the county. of 
Wilts, in the year 1671. His father, who was of the 
county of Weſtmoreland, and educated at Queen's col- 
lege in Oxford, paſſed many years in his travels thro? 
Europe and Africa, where he joined, to the uncommon | 
and excellent talents. of nature, a great knowledge. of 
letters and things; of which ſeveral books publiſhed ; , 
by bim are ample teſtimonies *, He was rector of Mil. 
ſton above-mentioned, when Mr - Addiſon his eldeſt 
ſon was born; and r became cee Fo 
Coventry, and dean of Litchfield. . 
Mr Addiſon received his firſt ducation.at the Char. | 
treux®, from whence he was removed very early to 
Queen! S ar ege in Oxford, He had been there about 
when the accidental f ight of a paper of his 
eb Rag, in the hands of Dr Lancaſter then dean of that 
houſe, occaſioned his being elected into Magdalen col- 
lege. He employed his firſt years in the ſtudy of the 
old Greek and Roman writersz whoſe- language and 
manner he caught at that time of life, as _ttrongly as ,4 
other young people gain a French accent, or a gentcel . 
air. An early acquaintance with the claffics is what 
may be calted the good-breeding of poetry ©, as it gives , 
a certain, gracefulneſs, which never forfakes a mind 
that contracted it in youth, but is ſeldom or never Hit 
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[| „ - TICKELL'S LIFE, + 
by thoſe who would learn it too late. He fiſt diſtin / 
| iſhed himſelf by his Lagin.compoldinge. eee 
— Muſe Anglicane, and was admired as one of thye 
beſt authors ſince the Auguſtan age, in the two un- 
yerſities, and the greateſt part of Europe, befarg.he wi's 
talked of as a poet in town®. - There is not- perhaſ s 
any harder taſk than to tame the natural wildneſs of 
wit, and to civilize the fancy. The generality of gar 
old Engliſh poets abound in forced conceits, and f- 
fected phraſes ; and even thoſe, who are ſaid to cor ne 
the neareſt to exactneſs, are but too often fond of 4 in- 
natural beauties, and. aim at ſomething better than fer- 
fection. If Mr Addiſon's example and precepts be the 
occaſion that there now begins to be a great demand. for 
correctneſs, we may juſtly attribute it to his being firſt 
faſhioned by the ancient models, and familiarized ta 
propriety of thought, and chaſtity of ſtyle. Our coun- 
try owes it to him, that the famous Monſieur Boilcau 
firſt conceived an opinion of the Engliſh genius for 
poetry, by the preſent he made him of tho 
Muſe Anglicane, It has been currently reported, that 
this famous French poet, among the civilities he 
ſhewed Mr Addiſon on that occaſion, affirmed, that he 
would not have written againſt Perrault, had he before 
ſeen ſuch excellent pieces by a modern hand. Such a 
ſaying would have been impertinent and unworthy - 
Boileau, whoſe diſpute with Perrault turned chiefly up- 
on ſome paflages in the ancients, which he reſcugd 
from the miſinterpretations of his adverſary, The trug. 
and natural compliment made by him, was, that thoſe - 
books had given him a very new idea of the Engiith 
politeneſs, and that he did not queſtion but there were . 
excellent compoſitions in the native language of a, 
country, that poſſeſſed the Roman genius in, ſo emi. 
nent a degree. | 
The. firſt Engliſh performance made public by him, 
is a ſhort copy of verſes to Mr Dryden, with a view 
particularly to his tranſlations. This was ſoon follow. 
ed by a verſion of the fourth Georgie of Virgil, of which 
Mr Dryden makes very honourable mention; in the poſt- 
ſcript to his own tranſlation of all Virgil's works *; 
| | wherein 
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herein I have often wondered that he did not, at ths 
ame time, acknowledge his obligation to Mr Addiſon; 
ur giving him The Effoy ion bh Georgice, prefixed to Mr 
Dryden's tranſtation. Left'the honour of {6 exquiſite 
2 piece of criticiſm ſhould Hereafter be transferred to a 
wrong author, T have taken care to inſert it in this col- 
lection of his works . D 
Of ſome other copies of verſes, printed in the Mi/ 
vellanitr, while he was young, the largeſt is An Account 
bf the greateft Envliſh Poets ® ; in the cloſe of which, he 
intinuates a deſign he then had of going into holy or- 
ders , to which he was fitdfigly importuned by his fa- 
ther. His remarkable ſeriouſneſs and modeſty, which 
might have been urged as powerful reaſons for his 
chaſing that life, proved the chief obſtacles to it. 
Theſe qualities, by which the prieſthood is ſo much 
diloviied j repreſented the _—_— of it as too weighty for 
bim; and rendered him ſtill the more worthy of that 
honour,” which they mide him decline. It is happy 
that this very tlłcumſtance has fince turned ſo much 
to the advantage of virtue and religion; in the cauſe of 
which he has beſtowed his labours the more ſucceſsful- 
ly, as they were his voluntary, not his neceſſary em- 
1 The world becamè inſenſibly reconciled to 
wiſdom and gobdnefs, when they faw them recommends 
ed by him with at leaſt as much ſpirit and elegance as 
they had been ridiculed for half a century. | 
He was in his twenth-eighth year, when his inclina- 
tion to ſee France and Italy was encouraged by the 
great Lord Chancellor Somers, one of that kind of pa- 
triots, W rent no wiſte of the N= treaſure to 
zurchaſe politeneſs to their country. poem upon 
yeh of Am William's jets, Meer to his Lords 
ſlip, was received with great humanity, and occaſioned 
a meffage from him to the author to defire his ac 


| quaintance. He ſoon after obtained, by his intereſt, 


a yearly penſion of three hundred pounds from the 
Crown, to ſupport him in His travels. If the uncom- 
monneſs of a favour, and the diſtinction of the perſon 
who confers it, ctibanice its value ae; nothing ning could be 
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re honourable to a young man of learning, than 


ſuch a n ſo eminent a patron. 
How well 


r Addiſon anſwered: the expectations of 
my Lord Somers, cannot e than from the 
book of Travels he dedicated to his Lordſhip at his re- 


turn. It is not hard to conceive, why that performance 


was at firſt but indifferently reliſhed by the bulk of 
readers; who expected an account, in a go mon Way, 
of the cuſtoms and policies of the ſeveral goveruments 
in Italy, reflections upon the genius of the people, a 
map ot their provinces, or a meaſaxe of their buildin 


How were they diſappointed, when, inſtead of ſuch 


particulars, they were preſented only with a journal of 
Nate 85-8" with remarks on the preſent picture of 
the country, compared with the landſcapes drawn 
by claſſic authors, and. other the like unconcerning 
parts of knowledge | One may eaſily imagine a reader 
of plain ſenſe, but without a fine taſte, turning over 
theſe parts of the volume, which make more than half 
of it, and wondering how an author, ho ſeems to 
have (6 ſolid an underſtanding, when he treats of more 
weighty ſubjects in the other pages, ſhould dwell upon 
Tuch trifles, and give up ſo. much room to matters of 
mere amuſement. There are indeed but few men ſo 
fond of the ancients, as to be tranſported with every 
little accident which. introduces them to their intimate 
acquaintance. Perſons of that caſt may here have the 
ſatisfaction of ſecing annotations upon an old Roman 
poem, gathered from the hills and valleys where it 
was written, The Tiber and the Po ſerve to 1080 
the verſes that were made upon their banks ; the 
Alps and Apennines are made commentators on thoſe 


authors, to whom they were ſubjects ſo many centuries 


ago. Next to perſonal converſation with the writers 
themſelves, this is the ſureſt way of coming at their 
ſenſe ; a compendious and engaging kind of criti- 
eiſm, which convinces at firſt ſight, and ſhews the va- 
nity of conjeclures made by antiquaries at à diſtance. 
If the knowledge of polite literature bas its uſe, there 
is certainly a merit in illuſtrating the perfect models of 
it, and the learned world will think ſome years of a 

man's 
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e whe . . oa | 
Il conclude what I had to fa Ormances 
tha — ainy'> rac: increaſed from year 
the demand for copies was ſo urgent, that 
their price roſe to four or five times the origihal va- 
lee wiede in ame out in a ſecond edition. 
The Letter n 
— 28 the 2 which the book of Travels 
is a large comment, 1d has been-eſtremed by thoſe 
who have a reliſh for antiquity, as the moſt exquiſite 
of his poetital performances. A tranſlation of it by 
Signior Salvini, profeſſor of the Greek tongue at Flo» 
rence, is inferted in this edition ꝰ, not only on account 
of its eric, but becauſe it is the languays.of the coun- | 
try which is the ſubje& of this poem. * 
The materials for the Dialogues upon Medals * , 
were collected in the native country of thoſe coins. 
The book-itſelf was begun to be caſt into form at Vien- 
na, as appears from a letter to M Stepney, then Mi- 
niſter at that court, dated in November 170, > 
-:. Sore time before the date of this letter, Mr Addi- 
ſon had deſigned to return to England, when he re- 
ccived advice from his friends, that he was pitched 
upon to attend the army under Prince Eugene, who 
J r as Secretary from his 
ajeſty. But an account of the death of King Wil- 
liam, which he met with at Geneva, put an end to 
that thought ; and as his hopes of advancement in his 
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it own country were fallen with the credit of his friends, 
ain who were out of power at the beginning of her late 
he. 4 r 
oſe in his way home. 

ies le remained ſor ſome time, after his return to 
ers En gland, without any public employment, which he 
eir tid not obtain til the year 1904, when the Duke of 
itl- Marlborough arrived at the higheſt pitch of glory, by 
Va- delivering all Europe from flavery, and furniſhed Vir 
EE. Addiſon - with a ſabje&t worthy of that genius. which 
ere in his poem called 1 %% Campaign. The Lord- 
of "Treaſurer Godolphin, who was à fine judge of poetry, 
ff a | . 
an's | 


® TicERBLL's Edition of Also, Works. 
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Far as the applauded ſmile of the Angel: and fs 
proved the poem, by beſtowing on the author, in a few 
days after, the place of Com:niflllener of Appeals, vas 


cant by the removal of the famous Mr Locke to the 


council of trade. | 
His next advancement was to the place of Unders 
ſecretary, which he held under Sir Qhartes Hedges, and 
the preſent Earl of Sunderland. 'The opera of Rofas 
mond was written while he poſſeſſed that employment: 
What doubts ſoever have been raiſed about the merit 
of the muſic, which, as the Italian taſte at that time 
begun 2 to prevail, was thought ſifficiemtly in- 
excuſable, becauſe it was the compoſition'of an Engliſh 
man; the of this piece has given as much ples 
ſure in the cloſet, as others have afforded from ths 
ſtage, with all the aſſiſtance of voices and inſtruments. 
comedy called The Tender Huſband appeared 
much about the ſame time, to which Mr Addiſon wrote 
the prologus. Sir Richard Steele ſurpriſed him witli 
a very handſome dedication of this play, and has fince 
acquainted the public, that he owed ſome of the moſt 
taking ſcenes of it to Mr Addiſon, £m 
His next ſtep in his fortune, was to the poſt of Sew 
eretary under the late Marquis of Wharton , who was 
appointed Lord - Lieutenant of Ireland-in the year t 509 
As I have propoſed to toueh but very lighitly on thoft 
rts of his life which do not regard him as am author, 
I ſhall not enlarge upon the great reputation he ac- 
quired by his turn to buſineſs, and his unblemiſhetd 
integrity in this and other employments. It muſt not 
be omitted here, that the ſalary of Keeper of the Re- 
cords in Ireland was conſiderably raiſed, and thut poſt 
beſtowed upon him, at this time, as à mark of the 
een's favour. He was in that Kingdom, when he 
firſt diſcovered Sir Richard Steele to be the author of 
The Tatler, by an obſervation upon Virgil, which 
had been by him communicated to his friend. The af 
fiſtance he occaſionally gave him afteAwards in the courſe 


of the paper, did not a little contribute to advinice its 
teputation: and, upon the change of the miniſtry, he 
found leiſure to engage more conſtatitly in that work, 

| : | which 
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OF AD DTS ON. it 
Which however was dropt at laſt, Greta 
up without his participation. 

In the laſt paper, which cloſed thoſe celebrated — 
farmgnces, and in the preface to-the laft volume, Sir 
Richard Steele has given to Mr Addiſon the honour 
of the maſt applauded pieces in that collection x. But 
as that acknowledgment was delivered only in general 
terms, withaut directing the public to the er. pa- 
pers ; Mr Addiſon, who was content with the praiſe a- 
giving from his own works, and too delicate to take 


any part of tlwut which belonged to others, afterwards 


thought fit to diſtinguiſh his writings in the Spectators 
and Guardians, by ſuch marks as might remove the 
leaſt poſlibility of miſtake in the moſt undiſcerning 
readers a. It was neceſſary — his ſhare in the Ta. 
kers thould be adjuſted in a complete collection of his 
works; ſor which reaſon Sir ichard Steele, in com- 
pliance with the requeſt of his friend, deliver 
ed to him by the editor, was pleaſed to mark with his 


oon hand thoſe Tatlert, which are inſerted in this edi- 


tion, and even to point out ſeveral, in the writing of 


which they both wert concerned 9. 


"The plan of the Samer, as far 23 it regards the 


: ſeigned — of the author, and of the ſeveral cha- 
xacters that compoſe his club, was projected in con- 


gert with Sir Richard Steele. And becauſe many paſ- 
ſages in the courſe of the work would otherwiſe be 
obſcure, I have taken leave to inſert one ſingle paper®, 
written by Sis. Richard Steele, wherein thoſe characters 
are drawn, which may ſerve as a Dramatis Perſonæ, or 

as ſo many pictures, for an ornament and explication 


of the ns 4.94 As for the diſtinct papers, they were 
never or ſeldom ſhown to each other by their reſpedive 


authors ; who fully anſwered the promiſe they had 


made, and far out- went the expectation they had raiſed, 


of purſuing their labour in the ſame ſpirit and ſtrength 
with which it was begun. It would have been impoſ- 
ſible for Mr Addiſon, who made little or no uſe of 
letters ſent in by the numerous correſpondents of the 
Sheclator, to have executed his large ſhare of this taſk 
in ſo er a mauner, if he had not ingrafted | into 

it 
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* TICKELLT'S LITE | 
it many pieces that had lain by him in little hints and 
minutes, which he from 21 to time collected. and 
ranged in order, and moulded into the form in which 
they now appear. Such are the eflays upon Vit, the 
Pleaſure: of the Imagination, the Critique upon Milton, and 
fome others which I thought to have connected in a 


continued ſeries in this edition; though they were at 


Arft publiſhed with the interruption of writings on dif- 
ferent ſubjects. But as ſuch a ſcheme would have ob- 
liged me to cut off ſeveral graceful introductions and 
circumſtances, peculiarly adapted to the time and oc- 
cafion of printing them, I durſt not purſue that at- 
tem ö 
The tragedy of Cato appeared in public in the year 
1713, when the greateſt part of the laſt act was added, 
by the author to the foregoing, which he had kept by 
him for many years. He took up a deſign of writing 
a play upon this ſubject, when he was very young at 
the univerſity, and even attempted ſomething in it there, 
though not a line as it now ſtands. The work was 
ormed by him in his travels, and retouched in Eng- 
without any farmed reſolution of bringing it up- 

on the ſtage, till his friends of the firſt quality and dif- 
tinction prevailed with him to put the laſt finiſhing ts 
it, at a time when they thought the doctrine of liber- 
ty very ſeaſonable. It is in every body's memory, with 
what applauſe it was received by the public; that the 
firſt run of it laſted for a month; and then ſtopped, 
only becauſe one of the performers became incapable of 
acting a principal part. The author received a meſ- 
ſage, that the Queen would be pleaſed to have it dedi- 
cated to her: but as he had deſigned that compliment 
elſewhere, he found himſelf obliged, by his duty on 
the one fide, and his konour on the other, to ſend it 
into the worid without any dedication. The fame of 
this tragedy ſoon ſpread through Europe; and it has 


not only been tranſlated, but acted in moſt of the lan- 


guages of Chriſtendom. The tranſlation of it into Ita- 
lan, by Signior Salviai, is very well known; but I 
hare not been able to learn, whether that of Signior 

| Valetta, 


Of ADDISON. x 
Valetta, a young n. nobleman, has ever 9 5 
made public. I 

If he had found time for the writing of another 1 | 
gedy, the death of Socrates would have been the v5.54 
And, however unpromiſing that ſubject may ap 
would be preſumptuous to cenſure his choice, who ** 
ſo famous for raiſing the nobleſt plants from the 
moſt barren ſoil.” It ſerves to ſhew, that he thought 
the whole labour of ſuch a performance unworthy to 
be thrown away upon thoſe intrigues and adventures, 
to which the Romantic taſte has confined modern tra- 
gedy z-and, after the example of his predeceiTors in 
Greece, would have employed the drama, to wear 
« out of our minds every thing that is mean, or little; 
“ to cheriſh and cultivate that humanity which is the 
« ornament of our nature; to ſoften infolence, to ſooth 
« affliction; and to ſubdue our minds to the * 
tions of Providence . 

Upon the death of the late Queen, the Lords Jul: 
tices, in whom the adminiſtration was lod d, appoint- 
ed him their ſecretary . Soon after his Majeſty's ar- 
rival in Great Britain, the Earl of Sunderland being 
conſtituted Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland / Mr Addiſon 
became a ſecond tine Secretary for the affairs of that 
kingdom; and was made one of the Lords-Commiſ- 
ſioners of trade, à little after his Lordſhip * | 
the poſt of Lord-Lieutenant. - | 

The paper called the 'Freeholder, was undertaken at 
the time when the rebellion broke out in Scotland.. 

e % mn Hate 09:0 

Thę ſcheme for the treatiſe upon he Chriſtian Reli- 
gion was formed by the author about the end of the late 
Queen's reign; at which time he carefully peruſed the 
ancient writings, which furniſh the materials for it. 
His continual employments in buſinefs prevented him 
from executing it, till he refigned his office of Secre- 
tary of State ; and his death put a period to it, when he 
had imperfedtly performed only one half of the deſign ; 
he having propoſed, as appears from the introduction, 
to add the Jewiſh to the heathen teſtimonies for the 
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truth of the Chriſtian hiſtory. He was more aſſiduous 
than his health would well allow, in the purſuit of this 
work ; and had long determined to dedicate his poetry 
alſo, for the future, wholly to religious ſubjects *, 

Soon after he was, from bcing one of the Lords- 
Commiſſioners of trade, advanced to the poſt of Se- 
cretary of State, he found his health impaired by the 
return of that aſthmatic indiſpoſition, which continued 
often to afflift him during his exerciſe of that employ- 
ment, and at laſt obliged him to beg his Majeſty's leave 
to reſign. His freedom from the anxiety of buſineſs 
ſo far re-eſtabliſhed his 1 that his friends v4 
| to hope he might laſt for many years : but whe- 

- it 3 from a life too — don or from his 
natural conſtitution; in which was one circumſtance 
very remarkable, that, from his cradle *, he never had 
a regular pulſe ; a long and painful relapſe into an 
aſthma and dropſy deprived the world of this great 
man, on the 17th of June 1719. He left behind him 
only one daughter, by the Counteſs of Warwick, to 
whom he was married in the year 1916*®, 

Not many days before his death, he gave me direc- 
tions to collect his writings, and, at ſame- time, 
committed to my care the letter addreſſed to Mr Craggs, 
his ſuccefſor as Secretary of State; wherein he be- 
queaths them to him, as a token of friendſhip. Such 
a teſtimony from the firſt man of our age, in ſuch a 
point of time, will be perhaps as great and laſting-an 
honour to that gentleman, as any even he could acquire 
to himſelf ; and yet is no more than was due from an af- 
fection, that juſtly increaſed towards him, through the 
intimacy of ſeveral years. I cannot without the ut- 
moſt tenderneſs reflect on the kind concern with which 
Mr Addiſon left me, as a ſort of incumbrance upon 
this valuable legacy. Nor muſt I deny myſelf the ho- 
nour to acknowledge, that the goodneſs of that great 


man to me, like many other of his amiable qualities, 
ſeemed not ſo much to be renewed, as continued in his 
ſucceſſor; who made me an example, that nothing 
could be indifferent to him which came recommended 
by Mr Addiſon. ; 44 


Could 
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Could any circumſtance be more ſevere to me, while 
I was executing theſe laſt commands of the author, 
than to ſee the perſon to whom his works were pre- 
ſented, cut off in the flower of his age, and carried from 
the high office wherein he had ſucceeded Mr Addiſon, 
to be laid next him in the fame grave! I might dwell 
upon ſuch thoughts as naturally riſe from 'theſe mi- 
nate reſemblances in the fortune of two perſons, whoſe 
names probably will be ſeldom mentioned aſunder, 
while either our language or ſtory ſubſiſt, were I not 
afraid of making this ce too tedious ; eſpecially, 
ſince I ſhall want all the patience of the reader, for 


having enlarged it with the following verſes *. 


To THE . 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 
The EARL of WARWICK, tc 


F, dumb too long, the drooping Muſe hath ftaid, 
And left her debt to Addiſon unpaid, | 

ame not her filence, Warwick, but bemoan, 

And judge, oh judge, my boſom by own. 

What mourner ever felt poetic fr 

Slow comes the verſe, that real woe inſpires: 

Grief, unaffected, ſuits but ill with art, 

Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart. 


Can I forget the diſmal night, that gave 
My foul's beſt part for ever to the grave! 
How ſilent did his old companions tread, Y 


By midnight lamps, the manſion of the dead; 


breathing ſtatues, then unheeded things, 
Thro rows of warriors, . 
5 


1 

What awe did the flow ſolemn knell inſpire ; 
The pealing organ, and the pauſing choir: 
'The duties by the lawn-rob'd prelate pay'd ; | 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey'd ! a 
While, ſpeechleſs, o'er thy cloſing grave we bend, 
Accept theſe tears, thou dear departed friend: 
Oh, gone for ever, take this long adieu; 

And ilcep in peace, next thy lov'd 1ſontague v 


To ſtrew freſh laurels let the taſk be mine, 
A frequent pilgrim, at thy ſacred ſhrine? 
"Mine, with true fighs thy abſence to bemoan, 
And grave with faithful epitaphs thy ſtone, ' 
If &er from me thy lov'd memorial part, 

May ſhame afflift this alienated heart; 

Of thee forgetful, if I form a ſong, 

My lyre be broken, and untun'd my tongue 
My grief be doubled, from thy image free, 
And mirth a torment, unchaſtis'd by thee. 


Oft let me range the gloomy ites alone, 
(Sad luxury ! to vulgar minds unknown) 
Along the walls where ſpeaking marbles ſhow 
What worthies form the hallow'd mold below : 
Proud names, who once the reins of empire held ; 
In arms who triumph'd ; or in arts excelFd ; 
Chiefs, grac'd'with ſcars, and prodigal of blood 3 
Stern patriots, who for ſacred freedom ſtood ; 
Juſt men, by whom impartial laws were given; 
And ſaints, who taught, and led the way to heav'n. 
Ne'er to theſe chambers, where the mighty reſt, 
Since their foundation, came a nohler gueſt ; 
Nor &er was to the bowers of bliſs convey d 
A fairer ſpirit, or more welcome ſhade. . 


In what new region, to the juſt aſſign'd, 
What new employments pleaſe th unbody'd mind ? 
A winged Virtue, through th' ethereal ſky, - 
From world to world, unweary'd, does he fly; 
Or, curious, trace the long laborious maze 


Of Heav'n n's ae where wond'r ring angels gaze 3 


* ] 
Does he delight to hear bold ſeraphs tell 
How Michael battled, and the Dragon fell ? 
Or, mixt with milder cherubim, to glow 
In bymps of love, not ill eſſay d below ? 
Or doſt thou warn poor mortals left behind, 
A taſk well-ſuited do thy gentle mind ? 
Oh, if ſometimes thy ſpotleſs form deſcend, 
To me thy aid, thou guardian Genius, lend ! 
When rage miſguides me, or when fear alarms, 
When pain diſtreſſes, or when pleaſure charms, 
In filent whiſp'rings, purer thoughts impart, - 
And turn from ill a frail and fceble heart: 
Lead through the paths thy virtue trod before, 
Till bliſs ſhall join, nor death can part us more. 


That awful form (which, ſo ye Heav'ns decrce, 
Muſt ſtill be lov'd, and ſtill deplor'd by me) 
In nightly viſions ſeldom fails to riſe, 
Or, rous'd by fancy, meets my waking eyes. 
If buſineſs calls, or crouded courts invite, 
Th' unblemiſh'd ſtateſman ſeems to ſtrike my Gght ; 
If in the ſtage I ſeek to ſoothe my care, 
I meet his ſoul which breathes in Cats there; 
If, penſive, to the rural ſhades I rove, 
Hi hape o'ertakes me in the lonely ; 
Twas — of Juſt and Good he reaſon'd Gy 
Clear'd ſome great truth, or rais'd ſome ſerious ſong ; 
There, patient, ſhow'd us the wiſe courſe to ſteer, 
A — cenſor, and a friend ſevere; 
There taught us how to live; and (oh] too high 
The price for knowledge) taught us how to die *. 


Thon hill, whoſe brow the antique ſtructures grace, 
Rear'd by bold chiefs of Warwict's noble race, 
Why, once ſo lov'd, whene'er thy bower appears, 
O'er my dim eye-balls glance the ſudden tears ! 
How ſweet were once thy proſpects freſh and fair, 
Thy ſloping walks, and unpolluted air! 

How ſweet the glooms beneath thy aged trees, 
Thy noon-tde hadow and thy evening breeze mw 


Ci 
His image thy forſaken bowers reſtore; 
Thy walks and airy proſpects charm no more. 


No more the ſummey in thy glooms allay'd, 
Thy evening breezes, and thy noon-day ſhade. 


From other ills, however fortune frown'd, 
Some refuge in the muſe's art I found; 
Reluctant now I touch the trembling ſtring, 
Bereft of him, who taught me how to ſing : 
And theſe fad accents, murmur'd o'er his urn, 
Betray that abſence they attempt to mourn. 
Oh] muſt I then (now freſh my boſom bleeds, 
And Craggs in death to Addiſon ſucceeds) 

The — begun to one loſt friend, prolong, 
And weep a ſecond in th* unfiniſh'd ſong 


Theſe works divine, which on his death-bed laid 
To thee, O Craggs, th' expiring Sage convey'd, 
Great, but ill-omen'd monument of fame, 

Nor he ſurviv'd to give, nor thou to claim. 

Swift after him thy ſocial ſpirit flies, 

And cloſe to his, how ſoon ! thy coffin lies. 

Bleſt pair ! whoſe union future bards ſhall tell 

In future tongues : each other's boaſt ! farewell. 
Farewell! whom join'd in fame, in friendſhip try'd, 
No chante could ſever, nor the grave divide. 


Tuo. TickELL. 


NOTES. 
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AGE iii. line 11.—teſtimonies :. He publiſhed 
P A Narrative of the Revolutions of the Kingdoms of 
ez and Morocco ;—T he preſent State of the Jews, wwith 
a Diſcourſe of the Miſna, Talmud, and Gemara ;—A 
Diſcourſe of Catechizing ;— A modefi Plea for the Clergy ; 
— The Life and Death of Mahomet ;— A Diſcourſe of 
Tangier ;—An Introduction to the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper: and ſome other trafts.—He had three ſons, 
Joſeph, Gulſton, and Lancelot, and three daughters, 
Jane, Dorothy, and Anne. 


Page iii. line 16.—Chartreux d. Previouſly to his 
being of the Chartreux, our author had been under the 
care, firſt of Mr Naiſh at Ambroſebury, then of Mr 
Taylor at Saliſbury, and afterwards of Mr Shaw maſ- 
ter of the ſchool at Litchfield. | 
A glimpſe of the boyiſh years of a great man is 
ſometimes amuſing. While Addiſon was at ſchool at 
Ambroſebury, he committed ſome treſpaſs, and, to 
avoid correction, ran away from his father's houſe, 
and for ſome time lived on fruits and ſuch other ſuſte- 
nance as the fields afforded, taking up his lodging in a 
hollow tree; till, upon the publication of a reward to 
the perſon who ſhould find him, he was diſcovered and. 
reſtored to his parents. And Dr Johnſon mentions 
his having planned and conducted a fort of mock-mu- 
tiny in the ſchool at Litchfield, which was called Bar- 


"ung 


4 
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ring out: * A ſavage licence (ſays that author) practiſed 
in many ſchools to the end of the laſt century; by 
* which the boys, when the periodical vacation drew 
© near, growing petulant at the approach of liberty,” 
© ſome days before the time of regular receſs, took 
© poſlcflion of the ſchool, of which they barred the 
* doors, and bade their maſter defiance from the 
© windows.” 

At the Chartreux Addiſon became. acquainted with 
Richard (afterward Sir Richard) Steele, with whom he 
ever after lived in' friendſhip: The greater praiſe of 
this friendſhip Dr Johnſon gives to Steele; but it is 
needleſs on that ſcore to depreciate Addiſon. - Their 
talents and their characters were different: their friend- 
ip did -honour to both, as well as ſervice to their 
country and mankind. If Addiſon ſometimes made 
Steele his butt in company, we may ſuppoſe he did it 
in that ſtyle of good- natured pleaſantry which was ſo 
peculiar to him. Ile was,” ſays Steele, © above all 
men in the talent called humour.“ His converſa- 
tion, ſays Pope, was more charming than I have 
© found in any other man.“ It is not likely, that ſuch 
a man's raillery would give offence to his friends: who 
would not ; wiſh to have been the object of it? I know 
not where Dr Johnſon found the ſtory which he tells of 
Addiſon lending one hundred pounds to Steele, and 
aſterwards reclaiming it by an execution. The Rev. 
Mr Potter (the celebrated Tranflator of Eſchylus, So- 
phocles and Euripides) ſays, he is told by the beſt au- 
thority, that this ſtory is an abſolute falſehood. See 
his Inquiry into ſome Paſſages in Dr . en Lives of 
the Poets, page 6. In another place Dr Johnſon. men- 
tions it as proceeding from Addiſon's avidity, that 
< with great eagerneſs he laid hold on his proportion 
© of the profits ariſing from the Speator and Guardian.” 
But had not Addiſon a right to his proportion of thoſe 
profits? or did he lay hoid on more than his propor- 
tion? or were his circumſtances at that time ſo afflu- 
ent, as to give Steele reaſon to think that he would 
write the beſt part of the Spectator and Guardian for 
nothing, 'or for lefs than was reaſonable? If the firſt 

queſtion 
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queſtion be anſwered in the affirmative, and the two 


laſt in the negative, Addiſon did nothing wrong; and 
it is injurious to tax him with greedine/s of inſatiable 


dep :;— which are two of the that Johnſon 
3 ö 11 


Page iii, line #6,—Poetry ©, Tickell's expreſſion 
might have been more general. An early acquaintance 
with the claſſics is the beſt preparative to the compo- 
ſition of both verſe and proſe. The proſe of Addiſon 
has a more claſſical air than his Engliſh poetry; it has 
more energy, more harmony, and leſs redundance. 
Dr Young calls it ſweet, elegunt, Firgilion by this laſt 
epithet alluding probably to the happy choice of words, 
and their well-modylated arrangement. See Dr Young's 
Conjeftures on Original Compoſition. 

Page iv. line 6,—in- town d. Our author's Latin 
poetns are diſtinguiſhed by a force of language, and 
an accuracy of deſcription, which we do not al- 


ways meet with in his Engliſh verſes. His Battle of 


the Pygmiet and Cranes has all the caſe of Ovid: in the 
poem on The Peace of Ryfwick he falls not far ſhort of 
the ſtrength and magnificence of Virgil. He does not, 
however, ſeem to have confined himſelf, as Dr Johnſon. 
juſtly remarks, to the imitation of any ancient author, 
but has formed his Latin ſtyle from the lan- 
< guage, ſuch as a diligent peruſal pf the productions of 
different ages happened to ſupply.* In no part of his 
writings has he made any oſtentatious diſplay of learn- 
oe oſtentation had no place in his character); but 

quent alluſions to the claflics ſhow that he was 
intimately acquainted with all the beſt of them. Of 
this no perſon will entertain any doubt, who has only 
obſerved with what ſingular felicity he adapts the mottos 
of his papers to their reſpective ſubjects: a thing that 
has been attempted by many, but by none ſo ſucceſſ- 
fully as by Addiſon. th, 


Page iv. line ult.—Virgil's works . Dryden's words 
are: Whoever has given the world the tranſlation of 
Vol. I. c © part 
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part of the third Georgic, which he calls The Poxver. 
* of Love, has put me to ſufficient pains to make my 

© own not inferiour to his: as my Lord Roſcommon's 

© Silenus had formerly given me the ſame trouble. 
The moſt ingenious Mr Addiſon of Oxford has alſq 
been as troubleſome to me as the other two, and on 
the ſame account. After his bees, my latter ſwarm 

© is hardly worth the hiving.” 8 


Page v. line 7. —his works . Theſe words of Tic- 
Kell relate to his own edition of Addiſon, in four vo- 
lumes quarto, printed in 1721. In this collection of the 
Periadical papers, the Eſſay on the Georgic could not be 
inſerted. It is very well as far as it goes, but too ge- 
neral, and too brief, conſidering the ſubje&t. The con- 
cluſion however ſhows, that our author had a juſt idea 
of the merit of that incomparable poem, and makes us 
wiſh that he had given a more minute detail of its 
beauties. * I ſhall not here compare the ſtyle of the 
© Georgics with that of Lucretius ;—but ſhall conclude 

| © this Poem to be the moſt complete, elaborate, and 
© finiſhed piece of all antiquity. The ZEneis indeed is 
© of a nobler kind, but the Georgic is more perfect in 
© its kind. The Aneis has a greater variety of beau- 
ties in it, but thoſe of the Georgic are more exquiſite. 
© In ſhort, the Georgic has all the perfection that can 
© be expected in a poem written by the greateſt poet, 
© in the flower of his age, when his invention was 
© ready, his imagination warm, his judgment ſettled, 
© and all his faculties in their full vigour and maturity.” 


— 
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Page v. line 10.—Engliſh poets*. This poem, whe- 
ther we conſider the numbers, the diction, or the ſen-⸗ 
timents, is quite unworthy of its author. But let it 
be remembered, that Addiſon did not himſelf publiſh 
it, and uſed to call it a poor thing. Thoſe poets are 
fingularly fortunate, who, in reviewing their juvenile 
writings, do not find that they have more than one poor, 
thing to be aſhamed of. 


Page v. line 12.—holy orders h. The inſinuation is 
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mot very ſtrong ; but Tickell bly had Addifon's 
ply for what he fays. Re vert alluded to are 


I leave the arts of poetry and verſe | 
To them who practiſe them with more ſucceſs : 
O greater truths Pl now prepare to tell, 
And ſo at once, dear friend and muſe; farewell. 


Who would imagine, that the perſon, who had taken 
leave of the Muſe in ſuch miſerable doggerel, could 
ever after be received into her favour | | 


Page viii. line 1,—the Angel'. 


So when an angel, by divine command, 

With riſing tempeſts ſhakes a guilty land, 

Such as of late der pale Britannia paſs d, 

Calm and ſerene he drives the furious blaſt, 
And pleaſed th' Almighity's orders to perform, 

Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the ſtorm. 


I ſhall not eontrovert the opinion of thoſe who think + 
that theſe lines have received more applauſe than they 
deſerve. There are weak expreſſions int them, no 
doubt, and the third line is very unpoetical. But that 
the thought is ſuch as eight out of ten ſchool-boys 
might have hit upon (which it ſeems was Dr Madden's 
opinion, and is not objected to by Dr Johnſon) will not, 
I preſume, be generally admitted. Things, when 
known, are apt to appear obvious, but ſhould not raſh- 
ly be blamed as ſuch. —That this paſſage is to be called 
not a ſimile, but an exemplification, is a point inſiſted on 
by Dr Johnſon ; but, in eſtimating the merit of the 
verſes, is not very material. If his reaſoning be juſt, 
ſome noble alluſions in Homer and Virgil, which have 
hitherto been admired as ſimilitudes, muſt be degrad- 
ed into exemplifications. 


Page viii. line 24.—Marquis of Wharton . It can 
be no reflection on our author (as Dr Johnſon judi- 
ciouſly and candidly remarks) to have been connected 
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in politics and employment with a man fo impious, 
1 and ſhameleſs as Wharton. It is not ne- 
ceſſary, ſays the learned moraliſt, * to refuſe benefits 


from a bad man, when the acceptance implies no ap- 


* probation of his crimes; nor has the ſubordinate of- 
© ficer any obligation to examine the opinions or con- 
duct of thoſe under whom he acts, except that he may 
© not. be made the inſtrument of wickedneſs. It is rea- 
© ſonable to ſuppoſe that Addiſon counteracted, as far 
as he was able, the malignant and blaſting influence 
© of the Lieutenant, and at leaſt by his interven- 
© tion ſome good was done, and ſome miſchief prevent- 
ed.“ Pohnſon's Prefaces, vol. 5. page 21. 


Page viii. line 36.—obſervation upon Virgil 1. This 


obſervation, which relates to Eneas and Dido, may be 


feen in the ſixth paper of the Tuiler. 


Page ix. line 6.— collection n. I have only one 
« gentleman (ſays Steele, Preface to the laft volume of 
© the Tatler) who will be nameleſs, to thank for any 
© frequent aſſiſtance to me, which indeed it would 
© have been barbarous in him to have denied to one 
© with whom he has lived in an intimacy from child- 
© hood conſidering the great eaſe with which he is 
cable to diſpatch the moſt entertaining pieces of this 
© nature. This good office he performed with ſuch 
* force of genius, humour, wit, and learning, that L 
© fared like a diſtręſſed Prince, who calls in a power- 


ful neighbour to his aid; I was undone by my auxi- 


© liaryz when I had once called him in, 1 could not 
5 {ubſiſt without dependence on him. 


% 
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Page ix. line 15-—undiſcerning . In the 


\ 


firſt ſeven volumes of the Spectator, Addiſon's papers 
are marked with one or other of the letters of the word 
CLIO ſubjoined; and in the Guardian with a hand, 
£7. His papers in the Tatley and in the eighth vo- 
lame of the Spectator, are afligned to him by 'Tickell, 
in the quarto edition of 1721.,-Thoſe papers in the 

Fedor, 
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Sbectator, which are marked with N or T, are by Steele: 
and thoſe with X are by e Budgell, 


Page ix. line 22,—were concerned . That Steele, 
in thus aſcertaining Addiſon's part of the Tatler, ſhould 
either miſtake through neglect or ignorance, or miſre- 
preſent by deſign, is not to be ſuppoſed. In this point, 
therefore, (except with regard to one paſſage to be 
mentioned immediately) we ought to admit his autho- 
rity as deciſive. The editors of the late edition of the 
Tatler in fix volumes, have not always done ſo. In 
looking over that Publication, the following flight re- 
marks were written with regard to this matter. | 

Tatler, Numb. 20. The «whole of this paper is in 
the late edition given to Addiſon, on the authority (it 
is ſaid) of Tickell. But Tickell, on Steele's informa- 
tion, gives to Addiſon a part only of this paper, from— 
© the theatre is now breaking, &c,—to the political 
paragraph dated St James's Coffeehouſe. The firſt part 
of the paper, though not deſtitute of humour, is un- 
worthy of Addiſon, what follows is very much in his 
manner 


The firſt part of the 18th number ofthe Taler is, by 
the laſt editors, aſcribed to Addiſon, but without ſuffici- 
ent evidence. The laſt part, however, of that paper, 
beginning ing There is another ſort of Gentlemen whom 
© I am much more concerned for, &c. it is highly 

bable that Addiſon wrote, though Tickell has over- 
ked it. See the Preface to the fourth volume of the 
Tatler, in which the diftreſs of the News-writers is, by 
_ himſelf, aſcribed to the ſ. 8 that wrote the 
nt the Plauy-houſe, and ſeveral other thin 
9 44 — 2 Addiſon's. This — 
which ought to ſtand the firſt in a Collection of Addi- 
fon's Periodical Papers, is ſubjoined to theſe Prefatory 
Annotations. The Publiſhers of this edition did not 
attend to it in time; having from the firſt reſolved to 
follow Tickell's edition, which is not perhaps defeCtive 
or erroneous in any other particular relating to our 
Author's proſe-works. : 

The twenty-fourth paper of the Tatler is, in the 

| | new 
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new edition, aſcribed to Addiſon, and Tickell's auth6- 
rity given for it. But it is not in Tickell's edition; 
and the ſtyle ſhows it is not Addiſon's. 5 

Numb. 32. the moſt exceptionable, perhaps, of the 
whole ſet, is given to Swift and Addiſon; but there 
is no evidence, fo far as I can ſee, that Addiſon had 
any hand in it. The ſtyle and manner bear no reſem- 
blance either to Addiſon of to Swift. If we believe 
Tickell, Addiſon wrote no paper in the Tatler from 
the twentieth to the forty-ſecond. ; 

Numb. 42: is aſcribed to Steele and Addiſon.” Ad- 
diſon, according to Tickell, wrote only the laſt part of 
it, from This is to give notice,“ &c. 

Numb. 63. is given to Addiſon, Steele, and Swift, 
It is probably by the ſame hand that wrote Numb. 32: 
Addiſon wrote no Tatler between Numb. 42. and 
Numb. 75. | 

Numb. 81. is given to Addiſon and Steele jointly. 
Tickell only ſays, that the laſt paragraph was written 
by Steele. 

OT Numb: 86. is given to Addiſon and Steele jointly: 

Tickell ſays, that Steele aſſiſted in it. The concluding 

parts dated from Will's Coffeehouſe, is omitted in Tic- 
ell's edition. | 

Numb. 88. is given to Addiſon and Steele jointly. 
Tickell gives to Addiſon the laſt part only. Frem my 
own apartment. | | 

Numb. 96. is given to Addifon, I know not why. 
The ſtyle is not Addiſon's, and it is not in Tickell's 
edition. 

Tickell does not ſay that Steele had any hand either 
in Numb. 257. or in Numb. 260. See New Tatler, 
vol. VI. pag. 3 34, 257+ 


Page ix. line 28.—one ſingle paper D. The ſecond 
paper of the Spectator.— The laſt paper of the Tatler is 
dated January 2, 1710—and the firſt of tho Spectator 
March 1, 1710-11 fo that it is probable, that before 
the former work was left off, the plan of the latter 
was projected. I have been told, but I forget on what 
authority, that, before the commencement of the 


Spectator, 
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Spectator, Addiſqn' had collected three manuſcript 
volumes of materials for it. Without a very conſider- 
able proviſion of materials, it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
he would have ventured to make that work a daily 


paper: ; 


Page xi. line 21.—Secretary 1. He was required by 
© his office,” ſays Dr Johnſon, to ſend notice to Hano- 
ver that the Queen was dead, and that the throne was 
© yacant. To do this would not have been difficult to 
© any man but Addifon, who was ſo overwhelmed 
« with the greatneſs of the event, and fo diſtracted by 
© choice of expreſſion, that the Lords, who could not 
© wait for the niceties of criticiſm, called Mr Southwell, 
© a clerk in the houſe, and ordered him to diſpatch 
© the meſſage. Southwell readily told what was ne- 
© ceflary, in the common ſtyle of buſineſs, and valued 
© himſelf upon having done what was too hard for 
Addiſon. That Addiſon underſtood the theory of 
buſineſs can hardly be doubted ; but there is reaſon 
to think he was not expert in the practice. It is ſaid, 
that in the Houſe of Commons he never attempted to 
ſpeak but once, and then unſucceſsfully. And his 
great exactneſs in the choice and arrangement of words 
made him, while Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, flow in preparing his diſpatches ; though, 
when prepared, they are faid to have been ſingularly 
correct and elegant. 


Page xi. line 29, —Scotland”. Speaking of the 
Freeholder, Dr Johnſon remarks, that * in political ar- 
+ gument Addiſon had many equals,” (which, by the by, 
it would not be eaſy to prove); but his humour was 
$ {ingular and matchleſs. Bigotry itſelf muſt be de- 
5 lighted with the Tory Fox-hunter.'—Swift ſome- 
where ſneers at Addiſon for ſaying ſo much, in all his 
periodical papers, about the Fair S. But Addiſon 
knew he could not take a more effeftual way to poliſh 
the manners of the men, than by improving the minds 
of the women ; and that, by intereſting the Ladies in 
the cauſe of- liberty and the Proteſtant * ha 

| , ould 
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ſhould render an important ſervice to his country. 
This point he has laboured in the Freeholder with 
much addreſs and good humour. The thirty-eighth 
number of that work, which is the laſt he compoſed 
on the ſubject of the fair ſex, he ſeems to have written 
with an impreſſion upon his mind that he ſhould never 
more reſume that favourite topic; and the motto pre- 
fixed ſhows with what affectionate concern he ne his 
leave of it. Longum, vale, Adieu, nr, a 
long, a long pr yg "_ ” 
Nickel takes no notice here of the Guardian, to 
which, however, Addiſon contributed upwards of fifty 
papers. Johnſon ſays, of that work, that it was a con- 
tinuation of the SpeFator with the ſame elegance and 
the fame variety: but he objects to the character of 
Guardian as too narrow and too ſerious. It might, 
continues he, admit, properly enough, both the du- 
«© tics and the decencies of life, but ſeemed not to in- 
© cludeliterary ſpeculations,'—(why not? Are theſe in- 
conſiſtent with a guardian's character p)“ and was in 
« ſome degree violated by merriment and burleſque. 
© What had the Guardian of the Lizards to do with 
© clabs of tall or of little men, with neſts of ants, or 
© with Strada's proluſions? I cannot ſee how theſe 
topics ſhould be more incongruous to Neſtor Ironſide, 
than ſimilar. topics were to Ifaac Bickerſtaff and the 
Spectator. Good humour ſurely detracts nothing 
from an old man's character: and Natural Hiſtory may 
be a profitable ſtudy to perſons of every age and con- 
dition. There are two excellent papers on it in the 
SpeFator, No 120, and 121, both written by Addiſon. 
Perhaps it will not be diſagreeable to the reader to be 
informed, as it is not generally known, that Addiſon 
was ſtudious of Natural Hiſtory, and a proficient in it. 
This anecdote is given on the authority of Dr Arbuth- 
not's ſon, George Arbuthnot, Eſq; who told it to his 
couſin Mr Robert Arbuthnot of Edinburgh, a gen- 
tleman, whoſe goodneſs of heart, rectitude of principle, 
and agreeable talents in wit and humour, prove him 
worthy of the honour of being nearly related to the 
great Doctor Arbuthnot, . | 


Page 
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Ai. line 4.—Subjefts . He is ſaid to have 
be, poetical verfion of the Pfalms:— 2 work 
much wanted ; if divine poetry could be improved, as 
I fear it cannot, by verſiſication. See this point illuſ- 
trated with the utmoſt energy of language und of ar- 
gument, in Dr Johnſon's life-of Waller. 


Page xii. lin& 16.—Cradle*, He was chriſtened the 
ſame day he was born, being a weakly infunt, and not 
likely to live. | : 


Page All. Kine 21.—MarriedH e perr 1416 This 
was not as happy marriage. The lady is ſaid to have 
been too conſcious of the ſupetiority of het rank. But 
this we ean hardly admit as probable, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe her to have been a woman of a very deſpicable 
—— and that ſueh a woman ſhould have 


en years, the attention of ſo conſummate a 
gehe roman nature as Addiſon (for the e ip 
is ſaid to have been of long contimmance) is not to b 
e 
ments, and that at the time of his he was a 
member of Parliament, and ſoon ny of 
State, the inequality of condition was not very great 
e 
much ine qualiry. Be this however as it 
arwick is ſaid to have made Addifori's do 
tle life ſo uncomfortable, that he was very often obliged 


to feele relief thi Belety' of « few RICE Bicucran A 
tavern. 


Page xiii. line 13 —Following verſes x. i« This vY 
( ſays Dr Johnſon) could — none of its beauties to 
*« the aſſiſtance (Addiſon's aſſiſtance is meant) which 
might be ſuſpected to have ſtrengthened or embel- 
« ſhed TickelPs earlier compoſitions ; but neither he 
nor Addiſon ever produced nobler lines than are con- 
« tained in the third and fourth paragraphs; nor is a 
« more ſublime or more elegant funeral poem to be 
found in the whole compaſs of Engliſh literature.” — 
A high 1 
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| xiv. line 8.—lov'd Montagu v. Charles Mon- 
tagu Earl of Halifax, who died 19th May, 1715. 


Page xv. line 30.—Taught us how to die. * — 
The circu ce alluded to, in theſe words, was ex- 
plained by Tickell himſelf to Dr Young, who. gives 
+ the following account of it, in Conjectures on Original 
Compoſetion page 103. ' After a long and manly, but 
« vain, ſtruggle with his diſtemper, Addiſon diſmiſſed 
« his phyſicians, and with them all hopes of life. 
« But with his hopes of life he diſmiſſed not his con- 
&« cern for the living, but ſent for a youth nearly re- 
cc lated,” (the Earl of Warwick, who did not live long 
after this affecting interview) © and finely accompliſh. 
« ed, yet not above being the better for good impreſ- 
« fjons from a dying friend. He came; but, life now 
„ glimmering in the ſocket, the dying friend was ſi- 
« lent. After a decent, and proper pauſe, the youth 
« ſaid, Dear Sir, you ſent for me: I believe, and I hope, 
&« that you have ſome commands : TI ball hold them moſt 
« ſacred. May diſtant ages not only hear, but feel the 
tc reply ! Forcibly graſping the youth's hand, he ſoftly 
« ſaid, See in what peace a Chriſtign can die. He ſpoke 
« with difficulty and ſoon expired. Through grace 
« divine how great is man! Through divine mer 
« how ſtingleſs death | Who would not thus expire?” 
After ſome other pertinent reflections Dr Young adds, 
It is for our honour, and our advantage, that we 
« hold Addiſon high in our eſteem : for the better men 
“4 are, the more they will admire him, and the more they 
66 admire him, the er will they be,” 
2 l J. B. 
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New Da Joanson's REMARKS on the 


CHARACTER AND * OSE WRITINGS OF 


ADDISON. 
— 


reſentment of party has tranſmitted no charge 
crime. He was not one of thoſe who are . 
; raised only after death; for his merit was ſo ge- 
te nerally acknowledged, that Swift, having obſerved 
ie that his election paſſed without a conteſt, adds, that 
« if he had propoſed himſelf for king he would hard- 
« 1y have been refuſed. His zeal for his party did not 
« extinguiſh his kindneſs for the merit of his 
« nents; when he was Secretary in Ireland, he ed 
« to intermit his acquaintance with Swift. 
„ Of his habits, or external manners, nothing is ſo 
« often mentioned, as that timorous, or ſullen ** taci- 
te turnity, which his friends called Modeſty by 70 
«© mild a name. Steele mentions with great tenderneſs . 
« that remarkable baſhfulneſs, which is a cloak that 
| « hides and muffles merit; and tells us, that his abili- - 
$ « ties were covered only by modeſty, which doubles - 
«« the beauties which are „and gives credit and 
« eſteem to all that are concealed. ' Cheſterfield af. 
0 — ho 2 
ce 


20 his virtue it is a ſufficient teftichony; that the 
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« ward man he ever ſaw. ***, But Cheſterfield's re- 
« preſentation is doubtleſs hyperbolical. That man 
ec cannot be ſuppoſed very unexpert in the arts of con- 
ce verſation and practice of life, who, without fortune 
or alliance, by his uſefulneſs and dexterity, became 
« Secretary of State; and who died at forty-ſeven, af- 
«* ter having not only ſtood long in the higheſt rank 
« of wit and literature, but filled one of the moſt im- 
« portant offices of ſtate do. 

« The time in which he lived had reaſon to lament 
<< his obſtinacy of filence; for he was, ſays Steele, above 
« all men in that talent called humour, and enjoyed it 
ce in ſuch perſection, that I have often (continues Sir 
Richard) reflected, after a night ſpent with him a- 
te part from all the world, that I had had the pleaſure 
c of converſing with an intimate acquaintance of Te- 
< rence and Catullus, who had all their wit and nature, 
« heightened with humour more exquiſite and de- 
<« lightful than any other man ever poſlefled. ***, 

What he knew he could eaſily communicate. This, 
< ſays Steele, was particular in this writer, that, when 
% he had taken his reſolution, or made his plan for 
< what he deſigned to write, be would walk about a 
room, and dictate it into language with as much 
* freedom and caſe as any one could write it down, 
and attend to the coherence and grammar of what 
« he dictated. Pope, who can be leſs ſuſpected of 
«« favouring his memory, declares that he wrote very 
<« fluently, but was flow-and ſcrupulous in correvting ; 
that many of his Spectators were written very fait, 
„and ſent immediately to the preſs; and that it ſeem- 
ed to be for his advantage not to have time for much 
« reviſal. He would alter, ſays Pope, any thing to 
« pleaſe his friends before publication, but would not 
« retouch his pieces afterwards, ****,._ 

< It appears, from his various pictures of the world, 
that, with all his baſhfulneſs, he had converſed with 
4 many diſtinct elaſſes uf men, had ſurveyed their Ways 
with very diligent obſervation, and marked with great 
e acu the effects of different modes of life. He 
4 was a man in whoſe preſence nothing reprehenſible 
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*r out of danger; quick in diſcerning whatever 
was wrong or ridiculous, and not unwilling to ex- 
6 « poſe ie. There are, ſays Steele, in his writings, 
ſtrokes upon ſome of the wittieſt men 
— — His delight was more to excite merri- 
* ment than deteſtation, and he detect, follies rather 
« than crimes. 

Af any judgment be made, from his books, of his 
„ moral character, n nothing will be found but purity and 
excellence. Knowledge of mankind, indeed, leſs ex- 
e tenſive than that of Addiſon, will Chow, that to write 


_ « and to live are very different. Many who praiſe vir- 


tue do no more than praiſe it. Yet-it is reaſonable to 
< believe that Addiſon's profeſſions and practice were 
at no great variance, ſince, amidſt that ſtorm of fac- 
« tion in which moſt of his life was. paſſed, though his 
+ ſtation made him corf{picyous, and his activity made 
„ him formidable, the character given him by his 

friends was never contradicted by his enemies; of 
«+ thoſe with whom intereſt or opinion united him, he 
had not only the eſteem, but the kindneſs; and of 
« others, whom the yiolence of oppoſition drove 


. +. againſt him, though he might loſe the love, he re- 


« tained the reverence, 

It is juſtly obſerved by Ti Tickell, * 
vit on the fide of virtue and religion. He not only 
made the, proper uſe of wit himſelf, but taught it to 
others; and from his time it has been generally ſub- 
« ſervient to the cauſe of reaſon and of truth. He 
6 7 diſſipated the prejudice that had long connected 

with vice, and eafineſs of manners with laxity 
« «5 principles, wy has reſtored virtue to its dignity, 
+ and taught innocence not to be aſhamed. This is an 

« elevation of li character, above all Greek, above 
t* all Roman fame. No greater felicity can genius at- 
« tain than that of having purified intellectual pleaſure, 
« ſeparated mirth from indecency, and wit from licen- 
4 tionſnefs ; of having taught a ſucceſſion of writers 
rr 

may uſe expreſſions yet more awful, of ha- 
« ving turned many ta righteosſneſe | 
hs | * Addiſon, 
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c Addiſon, in his life, and for ſome time afterwards, 
« was conlidered by the greater part of readers as ſu- 
« premely. excelling both in poetry and criticiſin z 

c“ part of his reputation may be probably aſcribed to 
the advancement of his fortune e *, Much like - 
« wife may be more honourably aſcribed to his perſonal 
„character; he who, it he had claimed it, might have 
© obtained the diadem, was not likely to be denied the 
« laurel a. But time quickly puts an end to artificial 
„and accidental fame, and Addiſon is to paſs througl 
t futurity, protected only by his genius. Every name 
** which kindneſs or intereſt once raiſed too high, is 


e in danger, leſt the next age ſhould, by-the vengeance 


* of criticiſm, tink it in the ſame proportion. A great 
« writer has lately ſtyled him Ax INDIFFERENT POET, 
* AND A WORSE CRITIC “ *#*###. Dy Jobnſon a 
account of Addiſon's character, as a poet, is omitted, as un- 
neceſſary in a preface to his proſe-evorks, and as — be- 


Ades, of a length nat proportioned to the invendes Jens of this 


volume .] 

« Tt is not uncommon for thoſe who have 
<« wife by the labour of others, to add a little of their 
% own, and {overlook their maſters. Addiſon is now 
« deſpiſed by ſome who perhaps would never have 
06 foes his defects, but by the lights which he afforded 
« them. That he always wrote as he would think it 

« neceflary to write now, cannot be affirmed : his in- 


4 ſtructions were ſuch as the character of his readers 


made proper. That general knowledge which now 
« circulates in common talk was in his time rarely to 
« be found. Men not profefling learning were not 
« aſhamed of ignorance ; and in the female world any 
« acquaintance with books was diſtinguiſhed only to be 
« cenſured. His purpoſe was to infuſe literary curioſity, 

« by gentle and unſuſpeCted conveyance, into the gay, 
« the S ale, and the wealthy: he therefore preſemed 
© knowledge in the moſt alluring form, not Nofry and 
« auſtere, but acceſſible and familiar fff When he 
„ ſhowed them their defects, he ſhowed them likewiſe 
* that they might be eaſily ſupplied. His attempt ſuc- 
* ceeded ; Inquiry was awakened, and comprehenſion 
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© expanded. An emulation of intellectual elegance 
« was excited, and, from his time to our own, life has 
& been N en and converſation purified and 
40 2 „ es 

Had he preſented Paradiſe Loft to the public with 
s all the pomp of ſyſtem and ſeverity of — 
« would perhaps have been ad nired, and the book 
* ſtill have been neglected; but by the blandiſtments 
« of gentleneſs and facility, he has made Milton an uni- 
« verſal favourite, with whom readers of every claſs 
« think it neceſſary to be pleaſed. * . 
Before the profound obſervers of the preſent race 


A s repoſe too ſecurely on the conſciouſneſs of their ſu- 


« periority to Addiſon” (as a critic) . let them conſider 
« his Remarks on Ovid, in which may be found ſpeci- 
« mens of criticiſm ſufficiently ſubtle and refined; let 
them peruſe likewiſe his Eſſays on. Mit, and on the 
« Pleaſures of Imagination, in which he founds art on 


d the baſe of nature, and draws the principles of inven 


« tion from diſpoſitions inherent in the mind of man, 
« with ſkill and elegance, ſuch as his contemners will 
not eaſily attain 58, 

« As a deſcriber of life and manners, he muſt be al- 
« lowed to ftand perhaps the firſt of the firſt rank. 
« His humour, which, as Steele obſerves, is peculiar to 
« himſelf; is ſo happily diffuſed as to give the grace of 
© novelty to domeſtic ſcenes and daily occurrences, 
*« He never out/teps the modefly of nature, nor raiſes mer« 
« riment or wonder by the violation of truth. His 
« figures neither divert by diſtertion, nor amaze by ag- 
« gravation. He copies life with ſo much fidelity, 
„ that he can be hardly faid to invent; yet his exhibi- 
cc tions have an air ſo much-original, that it is difficult to 
ec ſuppoſe them not merely the product of imagination. 

« As a teacher of wiſdom is tray be — fol- 
« lowed. His religion has nothing in it enthuſiaſtic or 
tc ſuperſtitious : he appears neither weakly credulous, 
« nor wantonly ſceptical; his morality is neither dan» 
« gerouſly lax, nor impracticably rigid. All the en- 
"« chantment of fancy, and all the cogency of argument 
are employed to recommend to the reader his real in- 
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« Trth i ſhown fometimes zo the phantom of viſion 
« ſometimes appears half-veiled in an allegory ; fome- 
« times attracts regard in the robes of fancy, and fome- 
® de fene foveh. in the condenes of reaſbri She 
« wears a thouſand dreſſes, and in all is pleafing. 


« q — mille decenter habet. 


mare nee e n 
&« grave ſubjects not formal, on light occaſions not 
« groveling; pure without ſcrupuloſity, and exact 
« without apparent elaboration; always equable and 
« always eafy, without ing words or pointed ſen- 
ce tences. ifon never deviates from his track to 
© ſnatch. a grace; he fecks no ambitious ornaments, 
« and tries no hazardous innovations. Whoever 
e withes to attain aw Englith ftyle, familiar but not 
© coarſe, and elegant but not oftentatious, muſt give 
r 


NOTES. 


NOT K+.S 
ON DR JOHNSON'S REMARKS ON ADDISON. 


by | 
AGE xxix. line 13.— The epithet ſullen **, and 
the words by too mild a name, ought perhaps to 
have been omitted. I do not remember that /ullenreſs 
was ever imputed to Addiſon by any of his contempo- 
raries : baſbfulneſs is a very different thing. The for- 
mer is always a fault, being nearly allied to pride, 
peeviſhneſs, and ill- nature, or rather a compound of 


all the three: the latter is an infirmity, always 2 
able, generally pitiable, and frequently amiable. 


Page xxx. line 9. b. Cheſterfield, when he faw 
Addiſon, muſt have been a very young man, probably 
little more than twenty years of age; and we can hardly 
ſuppoſe, that a perſon ſo attentive, as his Lordſhip al- 
ways was, to outſide appearances, ſhould have been fo 


early in life a competent judge of ſuch a character as 
Addiſon: 


Page xxxi. line 3,—<. Dr Johnſon ſhould have 
added, that, though not unwilling to exhibit the follies, 
he was careful not to expoſe the perſons, of men. In 
this reſpect I know not that any other moral ſatiriſt 
was ever ſo cautious; and on this ſubje& he often de- 
clares his ſentiments, which indeed do great honour to 
his candour and good-nature. See The Spefator, No. 
23, 34, 262, &c. Some late annotators ſeem to have 

Vo. I. e been 
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been anxions to ſind out the rea/ names of thoſe per- 
ſons whoſe characters they ſuppoſe him to have des 
ſcribed under ficlitious ones; to diſcover, for example, 
who We the true original Will Honeycomb, Will 
Wimble, Ned Softly, Tom Folio, &c. This ought 
not to be done. Firſt, Becauſe Addiſon never intend- 
ed that ſuch inquiries ſhould be made: and, ſecondly, 
Becauſe, in the event of. their being mags. he bas 
taken care that they ſhould not be ſucceſsful. « I 
« believe (ſays he) my reader would think the better 
Jof me, if he knew the pains I am at in qualifying 
% what L write after ſuch a manner, that nothing pay 
te be interpreted as aiming at private perſons. For 
* this reaſon, when I draw any Kal ulty character, I con- 
« ſider all thoſe perſons to whom the malice of the 
'* world may poſlibly apply it, and take care to daſh 
« jt with ſuch particular circumſtances, as may pre- 
vent all ſuch iil-natured applications,” &c. See 
Spectator, No. 262. 


Page xxxii. line 9. 44. Dr Johnſon ſeems to have 
underſtood this compliment too literally. Swift's words 
are: „Mr Addiſon's election has paſſed eaſy and un- 
« difputed; and I believe, if he had a mind to be 
« choſen king, he would hardly be refuſed.” The 
paſſage is in Swift's epiftolary Journal, which, with 
many entertaining and curious anecdetes, contains alſo 
many things thrown out careleſsly and playfully. Biæ 
as it was not intended for the public eye, it thould not 
be migutely criticized. It appears from this Journal, 
that Addiſon and Swift were at that time (October, 
1710) good friends, and ſaw one another almoſt every 
day. Indeed, though of oppotite parties, and of very 
different characters, theſe two great wits, each in his 
own way unegualled and inimitable, always eſteemed 
and reſpected one another; a eee which does 
honour to both. 


Page xxxii. line 20.— . It may however be ſaid, 
in paſſing, that thoſe critics are not to be implicitly 
truſted, who find nothing but indi Herent poetry in the 
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Latin verſes on the peace of Ryſwick, in the Epiſtle 
from Italy, and in many paſſages of the Campaign. 
Even in Cato, though we were to grant, that, as a play, 
it has as many faults as Dennis took it in his head to 
charge upon it, we ſcruple not to declare thoſe readers 
uncandid or ignorant, who do not find much maſcu- 


line ſenſe and genuine poetry. That Addiſon had the 


imagination” of a poet, nobody can doubt, who has 


read his proſe, particularly the allegories and viſions 


ſcattered through his papers : and that, in verſification, 
conſidering what he has done, a little practice, if he 
had found time and had inclination for it, would have 
enabled him to do a great deal more, will hardly be 
queſtioned by thoſe who have obſerved the progreſs of 
poetical genius, from its leſs to its more harmonious 
compoſitions. 


Page xxxii. line 38.—ff, Some of his occaſional 
criticiſms have a fault, (if it be a fault) not very com- 
mon in theſe days; they are too good-natured; at 
leaſt they ſhow, that their author was leſs inclined to 
cenſure, than to panegyric.— The Wanton Wife of Bath 
he has called an excellent ballad ; although, with no 
more wit than a common: place jeſt-book might ſupply, 
it is profane to a degree that falls little, if at all, ſhort 
of impiety. 1 fuppoſe Addiſon remembered nothing 
more of it than the two lines he has quoted, which 

are very harmleſs. Ss. | 
To the Engliſh ballad of Chevy Chace (for Engliſh it 
evidently is, though ſome Scotch critics have claimed 
it as a North-Britiſh production) he ſeems to have gi- 
ven credit for more beauties than it will be found to 
poſſeſs. It is indeed a melancholy tale, and the verſi- 
fication is ſmooth and pleaſing. But Dr Johnſon juſt- 
ly remarks, that © in it, though there is not much of 
« either bombaſt or affectation, there is a chill and 
“ lifeleſs imbecillity, and that the ſtory could hardly 
„be told in a manner that could make leſs impreſſion 
on the mind.” N 
I know not whether it was out of reſpect to ſame 
foreign critics, or from his own laudable partiality to- 
e A every 
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every thing that had the air of devotion, that he has 
called M. Des Barreaux's Sonnet Grand Dieu, tes juge- 
mens ( Spect. No. 5 13.) a noble hymn. The violent 
figures may perhaps not offend a French or Italian 
ear, which is more accuſtomed, than we are, to hyper- 
bolical proteſtation, and complimental extravagance z 
but the words of devotion ought to be true, ſincere, 
and ſimple; and, though Barreaux's meaning was 
good, his exprethon is very unguarded, and by no 
mans warranted by ſound theology. How unlike is 
this enthuſiaſtic rant to that pious ſong, equally re- 
markable for truth, fimplicity and pathos, which our 
author has given in the ſame paper, When ring from 


' the bed of death! Ec. 


It was no doubt the partiality of friendthip, that 
made firſt Steele (Spe. No. 290.) and afterwards Ad- 
diſon {S9eF. No. 335.) ſpeak in ſo favourable terms of 
Ambroſe Philips's Diftrefjed Mather ; which is no- 
thing more than a tolerable verſion of Racine's Andro- 
maque. But the partiality of the critic will be pardon- 
ed by thoſe readers who obſerve, that it has given riſe 
to one of Addiſon's moſt entertaining papers. The 
reflections of Sir Roger de Coverley, on ſeeing that 
play, (Spe. No. 335-); his taking it ſometimes for 


truth, and ſometimes for fable, ſometimes for real life, 


and ſometimes ſor fcenical repreſentation, form a mix- 
ture of pertinent and abſurd remarks, that is truly hu- 
morous, and at the ſame time, contidering the ſpeaker, 
perfectly natural. Such reciprocations of fancy and 
reaſon, of forgetiulneſs and recollection, are common 
in perſons new to the theatre, and little, or not at all, 
acquainted with Dramatic writing. The ſtory is high- 
iy probable of the Scotch Highlander, who, while the 
heroine in the play was invoking heaven and earth in 
behalf of an unſortunate queen, jumped upon the ſtage, 
incenſed at the'daſtardly inditterence (as he thought it) 
of the audience, and, unſhcathing his broad iword, 
{wore that, whatever others might do, he would de- 
fend her to the laſt drop of his blood. —Vieiding has 
very ſucceſsfully imitated our Author in that part of 
Tom Jones, where Partridge goes to the play of Hamlet. 

| | Blackmore's 
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Blackmore's Creation is by our author honoured with 
u higher encomium than it is generally thought to 
deſerve. Both Steele and Addiſon had a kindneſs for 
Blackmore, who was in private life a reſpectable cha- 
rafter. Moſt of his poems are indeed beneath criti- 
ciſm : but from his other works we ought not to judge 
of this on the Creation, which has great merit in the 
deſign, and not little in the execution; being more cor- 
rect in the figurative language, more elevated in the 
general phraſeology, and in the verſification more to- 
lerable, than any of his other performances. If Black- 
more had never written any thing elſe, he would have 
been rated as a poet rather above the middle rank, and 
as not unworthy of what Addiſon has ſaid in his 
praiſe. 


Page xxxiii. line 22.— 53. Mr George Arbuthnot re- 
membered to have heard Pope ſpeak of Addiſon as a cri- 
tic of great taſte and judgment. If authorities are ailow- 
cc to have weight, this may perhaps be thought a count- 
erpoiſe to that of the great writer who RING him an in- 
different poet and worſe critic. 

They who blame, or affect to deſpiſe, his popular 
way of illuſtrating Milton, may with equal reaſon find 
fault with his writing periodical papers inſtead of long- 
winded diſſertations. An author's genius is to be eſti- 
mated, not by the form or by the name of his writings, 
but by their conſequences. And, according to this 
rule, Addiſon's critical talents will be allowed to be 
great by thoſe who have attended to the effects pro- 
duced by them, not only in making Milton the obj:£t 
of univerſe] admiration, but alio in reforming the pub- 
lie taſte in regard to wit, and polite writing in general. 
Reſpectable co-adjutors he had no doubt in Swift, Fope, 
and Steele; but he might have ſaid with truth, that 
he did more than they ail. Swift, unfortunately, tho” 
a genius of the firſt magnitude, had leſs candour than 
judgment, and leſs delicacy than candour : Steele, tho 
abounding in humour, and well acquainted with life, 
was an unequal and careleſs writer, of incorrect taſte, 
and ſlovenly in compoſition: and Pope was ſo much 

an 
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an imitator, and ſo conſtantly engaged in poetical pur- 
fuits, that, as an improver of our literature, his influ- 
ence was not great, except perhaps'in eſtabliſhing, and 
in ſome reſpects refining, that fyſtem of verfification 


_and poctical phraſeology, which he had learned from 


Dryden.—Every thing in which theſe authors, conſi- 


. dered as reformers of the national taſte, were deficient, 


Addiſon poſſeſſed in a high degree. In judgment, let 
critics ſay what they will, he has had few ſuperiors in 
delicacy, none: his candour might ſometimes be biaſſed 
by good nature, but not ſo far as to miſlead his readers 
in any thing material. In harmony and correctneſs, 
and all the ſofter graces of fine writing, he is ſuperior 
to Swift, and perhaps to every other writer of Englith 

ſe; in eaſe, perſpicuity, and ſimplicity of expreſſion, 
1 * not that (making allowance for the inferiority 
of modern language) he is exceeded by any of the an- 
tients. His ſentiments are ſo well connected, and flow 
fo naturally and equably, without any appearance of art 
or labour, that we are apt to overlook the originality of 
many of them, as thinking that the ſame would have 
occurred to ourſelves, as well as the elegance and pro- 
pricty of many of his images, as if they muſt have been 
obvious to any ordinary imagination. It is not pre- 
tended that he is without faults ; but his faults are 
fewer perhaps, and leſs conſiderable, (I ſpeak only of 
his profe) than thoſe of any other author who has writ- 
ten ſo much. And one may venture to foretel, that, 
as Addiſon ceaſes to be ſtudied as a model, the Engliſh 
tongue will decline in the ſame proportion ; even as 
the Greek did, after Xenophon and Demoſthenes; the 
Eatin, after Ceſar and Cicero: and the French, after 


Vertot, Paſcal, Rollinz=and Fenelon. To illuſtrate - 


this remark, by an inquiry into the preſent ſtate of the 


[Engliſh language, might be uſeful, and may perhaps, 


one time or other, be attempted ; but is too copious a 
ſubject for this place. | 


Page xxxiii. line 34.— . Dr Johnſon here charac- 
teriſes the humour of Addiſon with ſingular acuteneſs 


of thought and felicity of expreſſion, Many writers 


ſeem 


* 
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ſeem to think that humour conſiſts in violent and pre- 


* ternatural exaggeration: as there are no doubt many 
ad frequenters of the theatre, who find no want of comic 
— wers in the actor who has a ſufficient variety of wry 
m . and antic geſtures; and many admirers of farce 
ſi⸗ and fun, with whom bombaſt and big words would 
t, paſa for exquiſite ridicule. But wry faces are made with 
et little effort, caricatura may be ſketched by a very un- 
in ſkilful hand, and he who has no command of natural 
d expreſſion may eaſily put together gigantic figures and 
8 rumbling ſyllables. It is only a Garrick who can do 
ſs, juitice to Benedick and Ranger; but any candle-ſnuf- 
or fer might perſc nate Piſtol or Bombardinion. Addiſon's 
ih humour reſembles his ſtyle. Every phraſe in the one, 
n, and circumſtance in the other, appears fo artleſs and fo 
ty obvious, that a perſon, who had never made the trial 
n= would be apt to think nothing more eaſy, than to feign 


a ſtory of Sir Roger de Coverley, or compoſe a viſion \ 
like that of Mirza, But the art and the difficulty of \ 
both are ſuch as Horace had in his mind when he 


ſaid — | 
— Ut ſibi quivis 
Speret idem; ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem. Tantum ſeries jun ue pollet, 


Tantum de medio ſumptis accedit honoris. 


With Johnſon's maſterly delincation of the peculia- 
rity of Addiſon's humour I know not how to reconcile 
ſome remarks he has made on the character of Sir Ro- 

er de Coverley: I am inclined to ſuppoſe, that the 
earned biographer had forgotten ſome things relating 
to that gentleman. - 

He ſeems to think, that Addiſon had formed an 
idea of Sir Roger which he never exhibited compleat; 
that he has given a ſmall degree of diſcompoſure to 
the knight's mind, but made little uſe of it ; that Sir 
Roger's irregularities are the effects of habitual ruſticity, 

and of negligence created by ſolitary grandeur ; and, 


ac- in ſhort, that Addiſon was deterred from proſecuting 
eſp his own deſign with reſpect to Sir Roger. 
<a Es Now 
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Now I would beg leave to obſerve, in the firſt place, 
That it never was, or could be, the Author's purpoſe 
to repreſent Sir Roger as a perſon of diſordered under- 
ſtanding. This would have made his ſtory either not 
humorous at all, or humorous in that degree of extra- 
vagance, which Addiſon always avoided, and for avoid» 
ing which Dr Johnſon juſtly commends him. Sir Ro- 
ger has peculiarities ; that was neceſſary to make him 
a comic character: but they are all amiable, and tend 
to good ; and there is not one of them, that would 
give offence, or raiſe contempt or concern, in any ra- 
tional ſociety. At Sir Roger we never laugh, though 
we generally ſmile ; but it is a ſmile, - always of affec- 
tion, and frequently of eſteem. 

Secondly: I cannot admit, that there is in this cha- 
rafter any thing of ryflicity (as that word is commonly 
underſtood) or any of thoſe habits, or ways of think+ 
ing, that ſolitary grandeur creates. No man on earth 
attects grandeur leis, or thinks leſs of it, than Sir Ro- 
ger; and no man is leſs ſolitary, His affability, good- 
humour, benevolence, and love of ſociety ; his affec- 
tion to his friends, reſpect to his ſuperiors, and gentle- 
neſs and attention to his dependants, make him a very 
diſterent being from a ruſtic z as well as from an impe- 
rious landlord who lives retired among flatterers and 
vaſſals. Solitary grandeur 1s apt to engender pride, a 
paſſion from which our worthy Baronet is entirely free: 
and ruſticity, as far as it is connected with the mind, 
implies awkwardneſs and ignorance, which, if one does 
not deſpiſe, one may pity and pardon, but cannot love 
with that fondneſs with which every heart is attached 
to Sir Roger. | WL | 

How cou!d our author be deterred from proſecuting 
his deſign with reſpect to this perſonage! what could 
deter him? It could only be conſciouſneſs of his own 
;navility; and that this was not the caſe he had given 
ſufficient proof, by exemplifying the character ſo fully, 
that every reader finds himſelf intimately acquainted 
with it. Conſidering what is done, one cannot doubt 
the author's ability to have ſupported the character 

| through 
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rough a much greater variety of converſati6n and ad- 
venture. But the Spectator, according to the firſt plan 
of it, was now drawing to a concluſion; the ſeventh 
volume being finiſhed about ſix weeks after the Knigtit's 
death : and perhaps the tradition may be true, that 
Addiſon, diflatisfied with Stecle's idle ſtory of Sir Ro- 
82 a tavern (Spe. No. 410.) ſwore, (which he is 
aid never to have done but on this one occaſion) that 
he would himſelf kill Sir Roger, leſt ſome body elſe 
ſhould murder him. | Fact! | 
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4+ Since the former part of theſe notes was printed 
off, the following extract ſrom the Annotations on the 
New Editiqn of the Tatler (in fix volumes) was ſent 
me by a Friend. It ſeems to be a true account of 
what was no doubt miſrepreſented to Dr Johnſon, of 
Addiſon's lending a hundred to Steele, and 
reclaiming it by an execution. While fuch ſtories 
circulate in converſation, it is no wonder that by dif- 
ſerent perſons they ſhould be told with different cir- 
cumſtances. Steele built, and inhabited for a few 
6 , an elegant houſe, adjoining to the palace of 
Ns —— and which he diſtinguiſhed by the name 
« of the Hovel at Hamptonwick. Being embarraſſo a 
jn his circumſtances, he borrowed a thouſand pounds 
'© of Addiſon, on this houſe and furniture, giving 
« bond and judgment for the repayment of the money 
te at the end of twelve months. On the forfeiture of 
© the bond, Addiſon's attorney proceeded to execution, 
te the houſe and furniture were fold, the ſurplus re- 
emitted to Steele, with a genteel letter, ſtating the 
« friendly reaſon of this extraordi procedure, 
« which was to awaken him, if poflible, from a lethar- 
« gy that muſt inevitably end in his ruin. Steele 
© received the letter with his wonted compoſure and 
gaiety, met his friend as uſual, ſaid he conſidered 
« this ſtep as meant to do him ſervice; and the friend- 
« {hip ſubſiſted to the end of Addiſon's life, with a 

Vol. I. f « few 
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« few little bickerings (as Dr Birch ſays) on economi- 
« cal occaſions.” | 8 2 3 


N In a letter of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu to 
Mr Pope (dated September 1 7515) 1 find the following 
paſſage: I received the news of Mr Addiſon's being 
« declared Secretary of State with the leſs ſurpriſe, in 
© that I know that poſt was almuſt offered to him be- 
« fore. At that time he declined it; and I really be- 
cc heve, that he would have done well to have declined 
«« it: now. Such a poſt as that, and ſuch a wife as the 
« Counteſs, do not ſeem to be in prudence eligible * 
« for a man that is aſthmatic; and we may ſee the 
« day when he will be heartily glad to reſign them 
6 1 lrg aa in one of his (to * — 
miſtake not) ſpeaks with very great ſatisfaction 
having got rid of his office of Secroncy of State. 
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+++, PHERE is.another ſort of gentlemen, whom I 


am much more concerned for, and thatis the 
mgenious fraternity of which I have the honour to be an 
unworthy member; I mean the news-writers of Great- 
Britain, whether Poſtmen or Poſtboys, or by what other 
name or title ſoever dignified or diſtinguiſhed The caſe 
of theſe gentlemen is, I think, more hard than that of the 
ſoldier, conſidering that they have taken more towns, 
and fought more battles. They have been upon par- 
ties and ſkirmiſhes, when our armies have lain ſtill, 
and given the general aſſault to many a place, when 
the beſiegers were in their trenches, - They have 
made us maſters of ſeveral ſtrong towns many weeks 
before our generals could do it; and completed victo- 
ries, when-our greateſt captains have been glad to come 
off with a drawn battle. ' Where Prince Eugene has 
ſlain his thouſands, Boyer has flain his ten thouſands. 
This gentleman can indeed be never enough commend- 
48 2 and intrepidity during this whole 
war: he has laid about him with inexpreſſible fury; 


and, like the offended Marius of ancient Rome, made 


ſuch havock among his countrymen, as muſt be the 
r It muſt be con- 
ſeſſed, the redoubted has ſhed as much 
blood as the former; i 
I hope it will not look like envy) that we regard our 
brother Buckley kind of Drawcanſir, who ſpares 
neither friend — #0 but g — nya 


his own ſide as of the — t is impoſſible for 


this ingenious fort of men to ſubſiſt after a peace: 


every one remembers the ſhifts they were driven to in 
Fame pang men — — 
iſh out a ſingle paper of news, without lightin 
2 comet in Germany, or a fire in Moſcow. Ther 
f2 ſcare 
u See the Note “ p. xziii. 
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ſcarce appeared a letter without a paragraph on arl 
earthquake. Prodigies were grown fo En iar, th 
they had loſt their name; as a great poet of this age 
has it. I remember Mr Dyer, who is juſtly looked 
upon, by all fox-hunters in the nation, as the gre 

ſtateſman our country has produced, was particularly 
famous for dealing in whales; infomuch, that in five 
months time, (for I had the curioſity to examine his 
letters on that occaſion) he brought three into the 
mouth of the river Thames, beſides two porpuſſes and 
a ſturgeon. * The judicious and wary Mr J. Dawks 
has all along been the rivat of this great writer, and 
got himſelf a reputation from plagues and famines ; 
by which, in thoſe days, he deſtroyed as great multi- 
tudes, as he has lately done by the ſword. In every 
dearth of news, Grand Cairo was ſure to be unpeopled. 

It being therefore viſible that our ſociety will be 
greater ſufferers by the peace than the foldiery itſelf, 
mſomuch that the Daily Courant is in danger of being 
broken, my friend Dyer of being reformed, and the 
very beſt of the whole band of being reduced to half- 
pay; might I preſume to offer any thing in the behalf 
of my diſtreſſed brethren, 1 would humbly move, that 
an appendage of proper apartments, furniſhed with pen, 
ink, and paper, and other neceflarics of life, ſhould be 
added to the hoſpital of Chelſea, for the relief of ſuch 
decayed news- writers as have ſerved their country in the 
wars; and that for their exerciſe they ſhould compile 
the annals of their brother-veterans, who have been 
engaged in the fame ſervice, and are obliged to do duty 
after the ſame manner. # 

I cannot be thought to ſpeak this out of an eye to 
any private intereſt : for as my chief ſcenes of action 
are Coffee-houſes, Play-houſes, and my own apart- 
ment, I am in no need of camps, fortifieations, and 


fields of battle, to ſupport me: I do not call out 


for heroes and generals to my aſſiſtance. Though the 
officers are broken and the armies diſbanded, I ſhall 
ſtill be ſafe, as long as there are men or women, or po- 
liticians, or lovers, or poets, or nymphs, or ſwains, or 


eits, or courtiers, in being. | 
ADDISON'S$ 
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and recommend the correction of them to higher pow- 
ers. There is an offence I have a thouſand times lament- 
ed, but fear I ſhall never ſee remedied ; which is, that 
in a nation where learning is ſo frequent as in Great- 
Britain, there ſhould be fo many groſs errors as there 
are in the very directions of things, wherein accuracy is 
neceſſary for the conduct of life. This is notoriouſly 
— — letters when they firſt come to 


town (at which time they are uſually curious that way) 


in the inſcriptions on ſign-poſts. I have cauſe to know 
this matter as well as any body; for I have, when I 
went to Merchant-Taylors ſchool, ſuffered ſtripes for 
ſpelling after the ſigns I obſerved in my way ; though at 
the ſame time I muſt confeſs ſtaring at thoſe inſcriptions 
firſt gave me an idea and curiolity for 'medals; in 
which I have ſince arrived at ſome knowledge. Many 
a man has loſt his way and his dinner by this general 
want of ſkill in orthography: for, conſidering that the 
painters are uſually ſo very that you cannot know 
the animal under whoſe ſign you are to live that day, 
how muſt the ſtranger be miſled, if it be wrong ſpel. 
led, as well as ill painted ? I have a couſin now in town, 
who has anſwered under batchelor at Queen's college, 
whoſe name is Humphrey Mapa (he is a-kin to us by 
his mother); this young man, going to ſee a relation 
in Barbican, wan a whole day by the miſtake of 


one letter; for it was written, © this is the Beer,” in- 


ſtead of “ this is the Bear,” He was ſet right at 
laſt, by inquiring for the houſe, of a fellow who could 
not read, and knew the place mechanically, only by ha- 
ving been often drunk there. But, in the name of good- 
r oe ws our learning of uſe to us, or not. Was 
not this a ſhame, that a philoſopher ſhould be thus di- 
rected by a cobler? I will be ſworn, if it were known 
how GN this kind by falſe ſpelling 
fince the Union, this matter would not long lie thus. 
What makes theſe evils the more'infupportable is, that 
they are ſo eaſily amended, and nothing done in it, But 
it is ſo far from that, that the evil goes on in other 
arts as well as orthography ; places are confounded, as 
well for want of proper diſtinctions, as things for one 
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df true characters. n 
very early in the morning, there might have been mi 

chief done z for a worthy North Briton was ſwearing at 
Stocks Market, that they would not let him in at his 
lodgings; but I, knowing the gentleman, and obſer- 
ving him look often at the king on horſeback, and then 
double his oaths, that he was ſure he was right, found 
he miſtook that for Charing Croſs, by the erection 
of the like ſtatue in each place. I grant, private 
men may diſtinguiſh their abodes as they pleaſe: as one 
of my acquaintance, who lives at Marybone, has put 
a good ſentence of his own invention upon his dwel- 
ling-place, to find out where he lives : he is ſo near Lon- 
don, that his conceit is this, “ the country in town ;” 
or, * the town in the country ;” for you know, 

they are both in one, they are all one. Beſides that 
the ambiguity is not of great conſequence ; if you are 
ſafe at the place, it s no matter if you do not diſtinctiy 
—_— ——_— 
graphy of public placesz I propole, that tradeſ- 
Man in the cities of London and Weſtminſter thall give 
me ſixpence a quarter for keeping their ſigns in repair, 
as to the grammatical part z and I will take into my 
houſe a Swiſs count of my acquaintance, who can re- 
member all their names without book, for diſpatch ſake, 
ſetting up the head of the ſaid foreigner for ſign ; 
the features deing firong; and fie for waging digh. | 


St Fames's Coffeehouſe, May 20. 
This day a mail arrived from Holland, by which there 
are advices from Paris, that the kingdom'of France is in 
the utmoſt miſery and diſtraction. The merchants of 
Lyons have been at court, to remonſtrate their 
ſufferings by the failure of their public credit ; but have 
received no —— than promiſes of a fudden 
peace; and that their debts will be made good by funds 
out of the revenue, which will not anſwer, but in caſe of 
the peace which is promiſed. In the mean time, the 
cries of the common are loud for want of bread, 
the gentry have loſt all ſpirit and zeal for their country, 
RU Pod db hats 
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of the prefling calamities of the nation, and retires from 
hearing thoſe grievances: which he hath not power to re- 
dreſs. : Inſtead of preparations for war, and the defence 
of their country, there is nothing to be feen but evident 
marks of a general deſpair ; proceſſions, faſtings, public 
mournings and humiliations, are become the ſole em- 


| ployments of a people, who. were lately the moſt vain 


and gay of any in the univerſe. | . 1 wrt 
Tue Pope has written to the French king on the ſub- 
ject of a peace; and his majeſty has anſwered in the low- 
lieſt terms, that he entirely ſubmits his affairs to Divine 
Providence, and ſhall ſoon ſhew the world, that he pre- 
fers the tranquillity of his people to the glory of his arms, 
and extent of his cormqueſts. U 
Letters ſrom the Hague of the twenty- fourth ſay, that 
his excellency the Lord 'Townſhend delivered his cre - 
dentials on that day to the States General, as plenipo- 
tentiary from the queen of Great Britain; as did alſo 
oount Zinzendorf, who bears the ſame character from 
the emperor. -. lter N 
Prince Eugene intended to ſet out the next day for 
Bruſſels, and his grace the duke of Marlborough on the 
Tueſday following. The marquis de Torcy talks daily 
of going, but ſtill continues there. The army of the 
allies is to aſſemble on the ſeventh of next month at 
Helchin; though it is generally believed that the pre- 
liminaries to a treaty are fully adjuſted. | 
'The approach of the peace ſtrikes a panic through 
our armies, though that of a battle could never do it; 
and they almoſt repent of their bravery, that niade ſuch 
haſte to humble themſelves and the French king. The 
duke of Marlborough, though otherwiſe the greateſt 
gen ral of the age, bas plainly thewn himſelfunacquaint- 
ed with the arts of huſbanding a war. He might have 
grown as old as the duke of Alva, or prince Waldeck 
1 the Low Countries, and yet have got reputation e- 
nough every year for 'any reaſonable man; fo? the com- 
mand of General in Flanders hath been ever looked u- 
as a proviſion fer life. For my part, I cannot ſee 
w his grace can a, ſwer it to the w-rld, for the great 
eagerne:3 he hath ſhcwa to ſend an hundred CIs. 
* \ | 0E 
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of the braveſt feilows in Europe a-begging. But the 
r:vate gentlemen of the infantry will be able to ſhife 
he themſelves; k brave man can never ſtarve in a coun- 
try ſtocked with hen-roofts. © There is not a yard of 
« linen,” ſays my honoured progenitor Sir John Falſ- 
taff, 4 in my whole company: but as for that,“ ſays 
this worthy knight, I am in no great pain; we ſhall 
« find ſhirts on every hedge.” There is another fort 
of gentlemen whom Fam much more concerned for, 
and that is the ingenious fraternity of which I have the 
honour to be an unworthy member; I mean the news- 
writers of Great Britain, whether Poſt-men or Poſf- 
boys, or by what other name or title ſoever dignified 
or diſtinguiſhed. The caſe of theſe gentlemen is, Ichink, 
more hard than that of the ſoldiers,” conſidering that 
they have taken more towns, and fought more battles. 
They have been upon parties and ſkirmiſhes, when our 
armies have lain ſtill; and given the general affault to 
many a place, when the were quiet in their 
trenches. They have made us maſters of ſeveral ſtrong 
towns many weeks before our generals could do it; and 
compleated victories, when our greateſt captains have 
been glad to come off with a drawn battle. Where 
prince Eugene has ſlain his thoufands, Boyer has ſlain 
his ten thouſands. This gentleman can indeed be ne- 
ver enough commended for his courage and intrepidity 
during this whole war; he has laid about him with an 
inexpreſſible fury; and, like the offended Marius of an- 
cient Rome, made ſuch havoc among his countrymen, 
as muſt be the work of two or three ages to repair. It 
muſt be confeſſed, the redoubted Mr Buckley has ſhed 
as much blood as the former; but I cannot forbear 
ſaying (and I hope it will not look like envy) that we 
regard our brother Buckley as a kind of anſfir, 
who ſpares neither friend nor foe ; but generally kills 
as many of his own ſide as the enemies. It is impofli- 
ble for this ingenious ſort of men to ſubſiſt after a peace: 
every one remembers the ſhifts they were driven to in 
the reign of king Charles the Second, when they could 
not furniſh out a ſingle paper of news, without lighting 
up a comet in Germany, or a fire in Moſcow, There 
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ſcarce appeared a letter without a paragraph on an earth» 
quake. Prodigies were grown Io Kamil, that they 
had loſt their name, as a great poet of that age has it. 
I remember Mr Dyer, who is juſtly looked upon by all 
the fox-hunters in the nation as the greateſt man 
our country has produced, was particularly famous for 
dealing in whales; inſomuch, that in five months time 
| (for I had the curioſity to examine his letters on that 
occaſion) he brought three into the mouth of the river 
Thames, beſides two porpuſſes and a ſturgeon. The 
judicious and wary Mr Ichabod Dawks hath all along 
been the rival of this great writer, and got himſelf 2 
reputation from plagues and famines ; by which, in, 
thoſe days, he deſtroyed as great multitudes as he has 
lately done by the ſword. every dearth of news, 
Grand Cairo was ſure to be unpeopled. 

It being therefore viſible, that our ſociety will be 
greater ſufferers by the peice than the ſoldiery itſelf, 
inſomuch that the Daily Courant is in danger of being 
broken, my friend Dyer of being reformed, and the ve · 
ry beſt of the whole band of being reduced to half- 
pay; might I preſume to offer any thing in the behalf 
of my diſtreffed brethren, I would humbly move, that 
an appendage of proper apartments, furniſhed with pen, 
ink, and paper, and other neceſſaries of life, ſhould be 
added to the hoſpital of Chelſea, for the relief of ſuch 
decayed news-writers as have ſerved their country in 
the wars ; and that for their exerciſe they ſhould com- 
pile the annals of their brother veterans, who have been 
engaged in the ſame ſervice, and are ſtill obliged to do 
duty after the ſame manner. 

I cannot be thought to ſpeak this out of an eye to a- 
ny private intereſt ; for as my chief ſcenes of action are 
coffee-houſes, play-houſes, and my own apartment, I 
am in no need of camps, fortifications, and fields of 
battle, to ſupport me; I do not call for heroes and ge- 
nerals to my aſſiſtance. Though the officers are bro- 
ken, and the armies diſbanded, I thall ſtill be fafe, as 
Jong as there are men, or women, or politicians, or lo- 
vers, or poets, or nymphs, or ſwains, or cits, or cours 
tiers, in being. | 

Sir Richard Steele aſſiſted in this Paper, Thurſday 
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Wills C:ffeehouſe, May 25 *. 5 
——TTHC' the theatre is now breaking, it is allowed 
i ſtill to fell animals there ; therefore, if any 
lady or gentleman have occaſion for a tame e 

let them enquire of Mr Pinkethman, who has one to 
diſpoſe of at a reaſonable rate. The downfal of May- 
fair has quite ſunk the price of this noble creature, as 
well as of many other curioſities of nature. A tiger 
will ſell almoſt as cheap as an ox; and I am credibly 
informed, a man may purchaſe a cat with three legs, 
for very near the value of one with four. I hear like- 
wiſe that there is a great deſolation among the gentle- 


men and ladies who were the ornaments of the town, 


and uſed to ſhine in plumes and diadems; the heroes 
being moſt of them preſſed, and the queens beating 
hemp. Mrs Sarabrand, ſo famous for her ingenious 
puppet-ſhow, has ſet up a ſhop in the Exchange, where 
ſhe ſells her little troop under the term of ſcinted babies. 
I could not but be ſolicitous to know of her, how ſhe 
had diſpoſed of that rake-hell Punch, whoſe lewd life 
and converſation had given ſo much ſcandal, and did 
not a little contribute to the ruin of the fair. She told 
me, with a ſigh, „That, deſpairing of ever reclaiminy 
« him, ſhe would not offer to place him in a civil fa- 
« mily, but got him in a poſt upon a ſtall in V. apping, 
« we ts Fats mag. — 
« with a glaſs in one hand, and a pipe in the other, as 
t centry to a brandy-ſhop.” be great revolutions - 
of this nature bring to my mind the diſtreſſes of the 
unfortunate Camilla, who has had the ill luck to break 
before her voice, and to diſappear at a time when her 
beauty was in the height of its bloom. This lady en- 
tered ſo thoroughly into the great characters ſhe acted, 
that when the had finiſhed her part, ſhe could not think 
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of retrenching her equipage, but would appear in her 
own lodgings with the ſame magnificence that ſhe did 
upon the ſtage. This greatneſs of ſoul had reduced 
that unhappy princeſs to an involuntary retirement, 
where ſhe now paſſes her time among the woods and 
foreſts, thinking on the crowns and ſceptres ſhe has loſt, 
and often humming over in her ſolitude, 


I was born of royal race, 
Yet muſt wander in diſgrace, &c. 


But, for fear of being over-heard, and her * known, 
ſhe uſually ſings it in Italian, 


Nacqui al regm, nacqui al fronds 
E per fono 
I venturata paſtorella. 


Since I have touched upon this ſubject, I ſhall com- 
municate to my reader part of a letter I have received 
from an ingenious friend at Amſterdam, where there 
bs a very noble theatre ʒ though the manner of furniſh- 
ing it with actors is ſomething peculiar to that place, 
and gives us oceaſion to admire both the W and 


frugality of the people. 


Ra My friends have kept me here bp al 1 than 
* ordinary, to fee one of their plays, which was per- 
& formed laſt night with great applauſe. The actors 
&* are all of them tradeſinen; who, after their day's 
« work is over, earn about a guilder a-night by perio- 
, nating kings and generals. The hero of the tragedy 
« I ſaw was a journeyman tailor, and his firſt minifter 
* of ſtate a coffre- man. The empreſs made me think 
« of Parthenope in the. Rehearſal; ; for her mother 
6 keeps an alehouſe in the ſuburbs of Amſterdam: 
When: the tragedy was over, they entertained us with 
6 a ſhort farce, in which the cobler did his part to a 
miracle; but, upon enquiry, 1 found he had really 
4 been working at his oun trade, and repreſenting on 
the ſtage what he acted every duy in his ſhop. The 
« Wem of the maintain an 1 1 


of 
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er * here they do not think the profeſſion of an actor the 
d © only trade that a man ought to exerciſe; ſo they 
d „vill not allow any body to grow rich in a profeſſion 
it, &« that, in their opinion, ſo little conduces to the good 
id of the commonwealth. If I am not miſtaken, your 
ty 8 — in England have done the ſame thing; 

for, unleſs I am miſinformed, the hoſpital at Dulwich 


« was erected and endowed by Mr Alleyn, a player: 
« and it is alſo ſaid, a famous ſhe-tragedian has ſettled 
« her eſtate, after her death, for the maintenance of 
n, « decaycd wits, who are to be taken in as ſoon as they 
« grow dull, at whatever time of their life that ſhall 


cc happen.” a 


Saturday, July 16, 1709. 
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ere —Celebrare domeſtica facta. 

ſb- « To celebrate domeſtic deeds. N. 

oy | St James's Coffeeshouſe, July 1 5 *. F 
HIS is to give notice, that a ificent palace, 

with great variety of gardens, ſtatues, and wa- 

un ter- works, may be bought cheap in dane z where 

a there are likewiſe ſeveral caſtles to be diſpoſed of, very 

* delightfully ſituated; as alſo groves,. woods, foreſts, 

75 fountains, and country - ſeats, with very pleaſant proſpects 

1 on all ſides of them; being the moveables of Chriſto- 

echy pher Rich, Eſquire, who is breaking up houſe-keeping, . 

op and has many curious pieces of furniture to diſpoſe of, 

2 which may be ſeen between the hours of ſix and ten in 

her the evening. Wet | 

am. The INvENTORY. TY 

4 Spirits of right Nantz brandy, for lambent flames and 

. apparitions. | | | 

ally Three bottles and an half of lightning. 

x One ſhower of ſnow in the whiteft French paper. 

The Two ſhowers of a browner fort. 
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A fea, conſiſting of a dozen large waves; the tenth 
bigger than ordinary, and a little damaged. 

A dozen and a half of clouds, trimmed with black, 
and well conditioned. 

A rainbow, a little faded. 

As ſet of clouds after — CA 
lightning, and furbelowed. 

A new moon, ſomething decayed. 

A pint of the ſineſt Spaniſh waſh, being all that | is 
left of two hogſheads ſent over laſt winter. 

A coach very finely gilt, and little uſed, with a 
pair of dragons, to be fold cheap. 

A ſetting-ſun, a pennyworth. 

An imperial mantle, made for Cyrus the Great, * 
worn by Julius Czfar, Bajazet, King Harry the Eighth, 
and Signor Valentini. 

A batket-hilted ſword, very convenient to carry milk 
in. 

Roxana's caves 

Othello's handkerchief. 

The imperiat robes of Xerxes, never worn but once. 

A wild boar, killed by Mrs 'Tofts and Diocleſian. 

A ſerpent to ſting Cleopatra. . 

A muſtard-bowl to make thunder with. 

Another of a bigger fort, by Mr D—-s's directions, 
little ufed. 

Six elbow- chairs, very expert in oat, with 
ſix flower- pots for their 

The whiſkers of a Turkiſh Baſa. WW 

The complexion of a murderer in a band-boxz con- 
fiſting of a large piece of burnt cork, and a coal-black 


PUA 0 ſuit of cloaths for a ghoſt, viz. a bloody ſhirt, a * 
doublet curiouſly pinked, and a coat with three great 
eyelet-holes upon the breaſt. 

A hale of red Spaniſh wool. 

Modern plots, commonly known by the name of trap- 
doors, ladders of ropes, vizard-maſques, and tables with 
broad carpets over them. 

Three oak-cudgels, with one of crab- tree; all bought 
for ck ule of Mr Pinkethman, 

Materials 
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Materials for dancing; as maſques, eaſtanets, and a 
ladder of ten rounds. 

Aurengzebe's ane made by Will Brown in 
Piccadilly. 

A plume of feathers; never uied but by Oedipus and 
the Earl of Eſſex. 

There are alfo ſwords, halberds, h&p-hooks, cardi- 
nals hats, turbans, drums, gallipots, à gibbet, a cradle, 
4 _— a cart-wheel, an altar, an helmet, a 2 

ſt· plate, wann 


Theſe are the hard ſhifts we we intelligedcers are r 
ced to; therefore our readers ought to excuſe us, if a 
weſterly witid, blowing for a fortnight together, gene- 
rally fills every paper with an ordet of battle; when 
we ſhew our 1 fill in every line, and, actording 
to the ſpace we have to fill, — — 
rons and battalions, or draw out company 1 
and troop by troop ; ever obſerving, that no 
to be! madey bar when-tin)-whal #tacs — —-— 


which often happens at the end of a campaign, herr 


half the men are deſerted or killed. The Courant is 
ſometimes ten deep; his ranks coſe: the Poſt-· boy is ge- 
nerally in files, for exactnefs 4 ahd the Poſt- 
man comes down upon you rather after the Turkiſſi way; 
ſword in hand, pell:mell, without form or diſciptine z 
but ſure to bring men enough into the field; an 
wherever they are —— never — e 1 
of vos: nt 
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tic affair of great importance, which is noJeſs than 
the diſpoſal of my ſiſter Jenny for life. The girl is a 
Ae e eee 
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ing born of my father's firſt wife, and ſlie of his third, 
ſhe converſes with me rather like a daughter than a ſiſ- 
ter. I have indeed told her, that if ſhe kept her ho- 
nour, and behaved herſelf in ſuch a manner as became 
the Bickerſtaffs, I would get her an agreeable man for her 
huſband; which was a promiſe I made her after read 
ing a paſſage in Pliny's * Epiſtles.” That polite author 
had been em to find out a conſort for his friend's 
daughter, and gives the following character of a man 


he had pitched upon: Aciliano plurimum vigoris &f in- 


duftrie quanquam in maxima verecundia : ęſt illi facies lis 
beralis, multo ſanguine, multo rubore, ſuffuſa : eft ingenua 
totius corporis pulchritudo, & quidam ſenatorius decor, que 
ego nequaquam arbitror negligenda : debet enim hoc caſtita- 
ti puellarum quaſi pramium dari. * Acilianus (for that 
« was the gentleman's name) is a man of extraordina- 
« ry vigour and induſtry, accompanied with the greateſt 
« modeſty: he has very much of the gentleman, with 
« a lively colour, and fluſh of health in his aſpect. 
<< His whole perſon is finely turned, and ſpeaks him a 
« man of quality : which are qualifications that, I think, 
<«< ought by no means to be over-looked; and ſhould be 
« beſtowed on a daughter as the reward of her chaſtity.” 
A woman that will give herſelf liberties, need not 
put her parents to ſo much trouble z for if the does not 
poſleis theſe ornaments in a huſband, ſhe can ſupply 
herſelf elſewhere. But this is not the cafe of my ſiſter. 
Jenny, who, I may ſay without vanity, is as unſpotted 
a ſpinſter as any in Great-Britain. I ſhall take this oc- 
caſion to recommend the conduct of our own family 

We have, in the genealogy of our houſe, the deſcrip- 
tions and pictures of our anceſtors from the time of king 
Arthur; in whoſe days there was one of my own name 
a knight of his round table, and known by the name 
of Sir Iſaac Bickerſtaff, Ile was low of ſtature, and of 
a very ſwarthy complexion, not unlike a Portugueze 
Jew. But'he was 'more prudent — 1-4 
height uſually are, and would often communicate to his 
friends his deſign of lengthening and whitening his-poſ- 
terity. His eldeſt ſon Ralph, (for that was his name,) 
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was for this reaſon married to a lady who had little elſg 
to recommend her, but that ſhe was very tall and very 
fair. The iſſue of this match, with the help of high 
ſhoes, made a tolerable figure in the next age; though 
the complexion of the family was obicure until the fourtk 

ion from that marriage. From which time, 
until the reign of William the Conqueror, the females 
of our houſe were famous for their needlework and fine 
{kins. In the male line, there happened an unlucky 
accident in the reign of Richard III. the eldeſt; ſon of 
Philip, then chief of the family, being born with an 
hump-back and very high noſe. This was the more aſ- 
tonithing, becauſe none of his forefathers ever had ſuch 
2 blemith z nor indeed was there any in the neighbour- 
hood of that make, except the butler, who was noted 
for round ſhoulders, and a Roman noſe : what made 
the noſe the lefs excuſable, was the remarkable ſmall- 
neſs of his eyes. 

Theſe ſeveral defects were mended by fuceceding 
matches; the eyes were open in the next generation, 
and the hump fell in a century and an half: but the 
greateſt difficulty was how to reduce the noſe; which 
I do not find was accompliſhed until about the middle 
of the reign of Henry VII. or rather the beginning of 
that of Henry VIII. | 

But while our anceſtors were thus taken up in cul- 
tirating the eyes and noſe, the face of the Bickerſtatts 
fell down inſenſibly into chin; which was not ta- 
ken notice of, their thoughts being ſo much employed 
upon the more noble features, until it . almoſt 
too long to be remedied. 

But length of time, and faccefiive care n our allian- 
ces, have cured this alſo, and reduced faces into 
that tolerable oval which we enjoy at — I would 
not be tedious in this diſcourſe, but cannot but obſerve, 
that our race ſuffered very much about three hundred 
years ago, by the marriage of one of our heireſſes with 
an eminent courtier, who gave us ſpindleſkanks, and 
eramps in our bones ; inſomuch that we did not re- 
cover our health and legs until Sir Walter Bickerſtaff 
married Maud the milk-maid, of whom the then Gar- 

ter 
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ter King at Arms, a facetious perſon, ſaid pleaſantly e- 
nough, Ne that ſhe had ſpoiled our blood, but mended 
« Our conſtitutions.” 

Aſter this account of the effect our prudent choice 
of matches has had upon our perſons and features, I 
cannot but obſerve, that there are daily inſtances of ag 


great changes made by marriage upon men's minds and 
humours 


One might wear any paſſion out of a fami- 
ly by culture, as ſkillful gardeners blot a colour out of 
a tulip that hurts its beauty. One might produce an 
affable temper out of a threw, by grafting the mild 
upon the choleric; or raiſe a jack-pudding from a prude, 
by inoculating mirth and melancholy. It is for want 
of care in the diſpofing of our children, with regard to 
our bodies and minds, that we go into an houſe and 


fee ſuch different complexions and humouts in the 


fame race and family. But to me it is as plain as a 
Pike-ſtaff, from what mixture it is, that this daughter 


' Hlently lours, the other ſteak a kind look at you, a 


third is exactly well c — 
a fifth a coquette. | 
In this diſpoſal of my ſiſter, I have choſen with an 
eye to her being a wit, and provided that the bride- 
oom be a man of « ſound and excellent judgment, 
who will ſeldom mind what ſhe ſays when ſhe 
to harangue : for Jenny's only imperfection is an admi- 
ration of her parts, which inclines her to be a little, but 
a very little, ſluttiſn; and you are ever to remark, that 
we are apt to cultivate moſt, and bring into obſervation, 
what we think moſt excellent in elves, or moſt: ca- 
pable of improvement. Thus, my ſiſter, inſtead of con- 
ſulting her glaſs and her toilet for an hour and a half af- 
ter her private devotions, fits with her noſe full of ſnuff} 
and a man's night-cap on her head, reading plays and 
romances. Her wit ſhe thinks her diſtinftion : there- 
fore knows nothing of the ſkill of dreſs, or making her 
on agreeable. It would make you laugh to ſee me 
often, with my ſpectacles on, lacing her ſtays ;; for ſhe 
is fo very a wit, that ſhe unilerſtanddo ordinary n 


in the world. 


For this reaſcn [ have diſpoſed of her w 5s meh 
buſineſs, 
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buſineſs, who will ſoon let her ſee, that to be well 
dreſſed, in good humour, and chearful in the command 
of her family, are the arts and ſciences of - female life. 
I could have beſtowed her upon a fine gentleman, who 
extremely admired her wit, and would have given her 


| a coach and fix; but I found it abſolutely necefiary to 


croſs the ſtrain z for had they met, they had entirely 
been rivals in diſcourle, and in continual contention 
for the ſuperiority of underſtanding, and brought forth 
critics, pedants, ot pretty good poets: As it is, I ex- 
pect an oftspring ſit for the habitation of the city, town,. 
or country z creatures that are docile and tractable in 
whatever we put them to. N r 

To convince men of the neceſſity of taking this me- 
thod, let any one, even below the {kill of an aſtrologer, 
behold the turn of faces he meets as ſoon as he 
Cheapſide Conduit, and you ſee a deep attention and u 
certain unthinking ſharpneſs in every countenance. 
They look attentive, but their thoughts are engaged 
on mean es. 'To me it is very apparent, when 
I ſee a citizen paſs by, whether, his head is upon wook- 
len, filks, iron, fugar, indigo, or ſtocks, Now this 
trace of thought appears or lies hid in the race for two 
er three generations. | Kae 

I know at this time a perſon of a vaſt eſtate, who is 
the immediate deſcendant of a fine gentleman, but 
the great grandſon of a broker, in whom his anceſtors 
is now revived. He is a very honeſt gentleman in his 
principles, but cannot fas his blood talk fairly: he is 
heartily ſorry for it; but he cheats by conſtitution, 
and over- reaches by inſtinct. | | 

The happiacſs of the man who marries my ſiſter 


will be, that he has no faults to correct in her but her 


own, a little bias of fancy, or particularity of manners, 
which grew in herſelf, and can be amended by her. 
From ſuch an untainted couple, we can hope to have 
our family riſe to its ancient ſplendour of face, air, 
countenance, manner, and ſhape, without diſcovering 
the product of ten nations in one houſe. Obadiah 
Greenhat ſays, © he never comes into any company in 
+ England, but he diſtinguiſhes the different _ 
66 
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| | «of which we are compoſed.” There is ſcarce ſuecli 
# a living ereature as a true Briton. We 1it down in- 
deed all friends, acquaintance, and neighbours; but af- 
. ter two bottles, you ſee a Dane ſtart up and ſwear, 
Wt, The kingdom is his own.” A Saxon drinks up the 
itt whole quart, and ſwears, “He will diſpute that with 
it «© him.” A Norman tells them both, * He will aſſert 
1 * his liberty:” and a Welchman cries, They are all 
& foreigners and intruders of yeſterday,” and beats 


| them out of the room. Such accidents happen fre- 
| quently among neighbours children, and coutin-ger- 
mans. For which reaton, I. ſay, ſtudy your race; or 
the ſoil of your family will d-vindle into cits or eſquires, 
| or run up into wits or madmen. an 
a > COS 
— EGG ee ͤ——— 
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Flic mans 6b putriam pugnando vulnera b.. 

|  Oriique pii vater, & Pirbo digna lieus; 

| Irdentat aut gu? vitam excoluere per arter, 

| | Druique fuj menores alias fecere merends. 
| 


Vixs. Xn. vi. 669. 


| F Here patriots live, who for their country's good, 
In fighting fields were prodigal of blood; 
Here poets worthy their inſpiring god, 
And of unblemiſh'd life, make their abode : - 
And ſearching wits, of more mechanic parts, 
Who grac'd their age with new-· invented arts: 
Thoſe who to worth their bounty did extend | | 
And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend, 
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From my own Apartment, Oftober 14. 
HERE are two kinds of immortality z that 
which the ſoul really enjoys after this life, and 

that imaginary exiſtence by which men live in their 
wy. wo fame 

. ® No. 81.—Stecle crete the laft paragraph of this Paper. 
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kame and reputation. The beſt and greateſt actions 
have proceeded from tlie proſpect of the one or the o- 
ther of theſe; but my deſigu is to treat only of thoſe 
who have chiefly propoſed to themſelves the latter, as 
the principal reward of their labours. It was for ai 
reaſon that I excluded from my Tables of Fame all the 
great founders and votaries of religion; andit is for this 
reaſon alſo, that I am more than ordinary anxious to 
do juſtice to the perſons of whom I am now going to 
ſpeak ; for, 9 Nag 

and ſtudies, a man cannot be too ſerupulous 
in allotting them their due proportion of it. It was this 
conſideration which made me call the whole body of 
the learned to my aſſiſtance; to many of whom I muſt - 
own my obligations for the catalogues of illuſtrious per- 
ſons, which they have ſent me in upon this occafion. I 
yeſterday employed the whole afternoon in comparing 
them with each other; which made ſo ftrong an im- 
preſſion upon my imagination, that they broke my ſl 
for the firſt part of the following night, and at leng 
threw me into a very a if ron, which 1 Malt 
beg leave to deſcribe in all its particulars. 

I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and bound- 
leſs plain, that was covered with prodigious multitudes 
of people, which no man could number. In the midſt 
of it there ſtood a mountain, with its head above the 
clouds. The ſides were extremely ſteep, and of ſuch a 
particular ſtructure, that no creature which was not made 
in an human figure could poſſibly aſcend it. On a ſud- 
den there was heard from the top of it a ſound like 
chat of a trumpet; but ſo exceeding ſweet and har- 
monious, that it filled the hearts of thoſe who heard it 
with raptures, and gave ſuch high and delightful ſenſa- 
tions, as ſeemed to animate and raiſe human nature a- 
bove itſelf. This made me very much amazed to find 
ſo very few in that innumerable multitude, who had 
ears fine enough to hear, or reliſh this muſic with plea- 
ſure: but my wonder abated, when, upon looking a- 
round me, I ſaw moſt of them attentive to three Sy- 
rens, cloathed like Goddefles, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleaſure. They were 

Vor. I. C ſeated 
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ſeated on three rocks, amidſt a beautiful variety of 
groves, meadows, and xivulets, that lay on the borders 
of the mountain, While the baſe, and groveling multi- 
tude of different nations, ranks, and ages, were liſtening 
to theſe deluſive Deities, thoſe of a more erect 
and exalted ſpirit, ſeparated. themſelves from the reſt, 
and marched in great bodies towards the mountain 
from whence they heard the ſound, which ſtil grew 
ſweeter. the more they liſtened to it, 

On a ſudden metbought this ſelect band fan 
ward, with a reſolution to climb the aſcent, and 
the cal of that heavenly. muſic. Every one took ſome- 
thing with him that he thought might be of aſſiſtance 
to him in his march. Several had their ſwords drawn, 
ſome carried rolls of paper in their hands, ſome had 
compaſſes, others quadrants, others teleſcopes, and o- 
chers pencils. Some had laurels on their heads, and 
others buſkins on their legs; in ſhort there was ſcarce 
any inſtrument of a; mechanic art, or liberal ſcience, 
which was not made uſe. of on this occaſion... My 
good & mon, who ſtood at my right hand during the 
courſe of this whole viſion, obſerving in me a burni 
deſire to join that glorious company, told me, he 


highly approved that generous ardour with which I 


« ſeemed tranſported but at the ſame time adviſed 

me. © to coyer my fac with a maſk all the while I was 
© to labour on the aſcent.” I took his counſel, with- 
out enquiring into his reaſons. The whole body now 
broke into different parties, and began to climb: the 
precipice by ten thouland different paths. Several got 
into little alleys, which did not reach; far up the hill, 
before they ended, and led no farther; and I obſerved, 
that moſt of the artizans, which e confiderably diminiſh- 
ed our number, fell into theſe paths. 

We left another conſiderable body of ee 
behind us, who thought they had diſcovered by-ways 
up the hill, which proved fo very intricate and per- 
plexed, that, aſter having advanced in them a little, 
they were quite loſt among the ſeveral turns and wind- 
ings; and thqugh they were as active as any in their 


motions, they made but lite progreſs in the aſcent. 
Theſe, 


: 


LI aki 


7 


the former; but by dreadful h 


but, on a ſudden; rhe voice of a 
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Theſe, as my guide informed me, were men of ſub. 


- temper, and puzzled politics, whd'would ani, 


of real wiſdom with cunning and 
75 "nol ho were far advanced 0 their © way 
there were ſome that by one falſe ſtep” fell wird 
and loſt more d im a monient hg they had gain- 
ed for many hours, or could be ever able to recover, 
We were now advanced very high, and'obſerved that 
all the different paths which bode rake te the ſides of the 
mountain began to meet in two pou roads; Which in- 
ſenſibly gathered the whole multitude of travellers into 
two great bodies. At & little diſtance from the entrance 
of each . there ſtood an hideous; phantom, that op- 
poſed onr further paſſage. One of theſe 8 
had his right hand filled with darts, which hie wie 
cd in the face of all who came up that” way. © Crouds 
ran back at the, ce of it, and cried out, Death, 
The ſpectre that guarded the other road was Envy. 
She was not armed with w hos of deſtruction, like 
noiſes of reproach, 
and 'a horrid 5 laughter, the appeared more 


_ frightful than Death itſelf,” mſomnch, that abundance 


of our company were Accu. ed from paſſing” any 
farther, and ſome ap amed of having come 
ſo far. As for myſelf, I muſt nnen, my heart ſhrunk 
within me at the fight of theſe ghaſtly appearances 5. 
t came more 
full upon us, fo that we felt a new reſolution reviving. 

in us; and in proportion as this reſolution grew, — 
terrors before us ſeemed to vaniſh, Moſt of the com- 
pany, who had {words in their hands, marched on with 
great ſpirit, and an air of defiance, up the road that was 
cymmanded by death; while others, who had thought” 
and contemplation in their looks, went forward in x 


more compoſed manner up the road poſſeſſed by Envy. 
The way above'theſe apparitions grew ſmooth he uni 
form, and was fo Helightful, that dhe travellers went on 


1 ant ini little ee at the top of 

the mountain. They here began 

yr ind of zther, and ſaw all the fields about them 
d with „ 8 tide" 


5 


to breathe a"delici- 
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reflect with ſatisfaction on their paſt toils, and diſſuſed 
a ſecret joy through the whole aſſembly, which ſhewed 
itſelf in every look and feature. In the midſt of theſe 
happy fields there ſtood a d of a very glorious ſtruc- 
ture. It had four great folding - doors, that faced the 
four ſeveral quarters of the world. On the top of it 
was enthroned the Goddeſs of the mountain, who ſmi- 
led upon her votaries, and ſounded the ſilver trumpet 
which had called them up, and cheared them in their 
8 ey had now formed them- 

elves into ſeveral diviſions; a band of hiſtorians tak ing 
their ſtations at each door, according to the perſons 
whom they were to, introduce. | 5 n 

On a ſudden, the trumpet, Which had | hitherto 
ſounded, only a march, or a point of war, now ſwelled 
all its notes into triumph and exultation. The whole 
fabric ſhook, and the doors flew open. The firſt who 
ſtepped forward was, a beautiful and blooming hero, 
and, as I heard by the murmurs round me, Alexander 
the Great. He was conducted by a croud of hiſtorians. 
The perſon who immediately walked before him was re- 
markable for an embroidered garment, who, not being 
well acquainted with the place, was conducting him to 
an apartment appointed for the reception of fabulous 
heroes. The name of this falſe, guide was 2 
Curtius. But Arrian and Plutarch, who knew better 


conveyed me to à corner of this room, where I might 
elf. 


890 
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moſt of the hiſtorians offered their ſervice to introduce 
him, he left them at the door, mene. 


ductor but himſelf. 


The next who advanced was a man of an homely 
but chearful aſpect, and attended by perſons of greater 
figure than any that appeared on this occaſion. Plato 
was on his right hand, and Xenophon.on, his:left,, He 
bowed to Homer, and fat. down by him, It was ex- 
pected; that Plato would himſelf have taken a place 
next to his maſter Socrates; but on a ſudden there was 
heard a great clamour of diſputants at che door, who 

appeared with Ariſtotle at the bead. of them. That 
philoſopher, with ſome rudeneſs, but great ſtrengih of 
reaſon, convinced the whole table, that a title to the 
fifth place was his due, and took it according. 

- He hadſcarce fat down, when the ſame beautiful vir- 
gin that had introduced Homer brought in ancther, 
who hung back at the entrance, and would have ex- 
cuſed himſelf, had not his modeſty. been overcome by 
the invitation of all who fat at the table. His guide and 
behaviour made me eafily conclude it was Virgil. 
Cicero next appeared, and took his place. He had 
enquired at the door for one Lucceius to introduce 
him; but not finding him there, he contented hiraſclf 
with the attendance of many other writers, who all, ex- 
cept Salluſt, appeared highly pleaſed with the office. 

We waited ſome time in expeCtation of the next 
worthy, who came in with a great retinue of hiſtorians, 
whoſe names I could not learn, moſt, of them being 
natives of Carthage. The perſon thus conducted, who 
was Hannibal, ſeemed much diſturbed, and could not 
forbear complaining to the board, of the affronts he 
had met with among the Roman hiſtorians, «© who 
« attempted,” ſays he, to carry me into the ſubter- 
« raneous apartment; and perhaps would have done 
« it, had it not been for the impartiality af chis gen- 
« tleman, pointing to Polybius, who was the only 

** perſon, except mi own contrymen, that was willing 
« to. conduct me hither.” 

The Carthaginian took his ſeat, and Pampey entered 
with n. avian in his own perſon, and prececed by 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral hiſtorians. Lucan the poet was at the head of 
them, who obferving Homer and Virgil at the table, 
was going to fit down himſelf, had not the latter whiſ- 
mw him, that whatever pretence he might otherwiſe 
had, he forfeited his claim to it, by coming in as 
one of the hiſtorians. Lucan was ſo exaſperated with 
the repulſe; that he muttered ſomething to himſelf; 
and was heard to ſay, & that ſince he could not have 
« z ſeat among them himſelf, he would bring in one 
r ho alone had more merit than their whole aſſem- 
4 bly ” upon which he went to the door, and brought 
in Cato of Utica: That great man approached the 
y with ſuch an air, that ſhewed he contemned 
the honour which he had laid a claim to. Obferving 
the ſeat oppoſite to Cæfar was vacant, he took poſſeſſion 
of it, and ſpoke two or three ſmart ſentences upon the 
nature of precedeney, which, according to him, con- 
ſiſted not in place, but in intrinßte merit; to which he 
added, i that the moſt virtuous man, wherever he was 
« ſeated, was always at the upper end of the table.“ 
Socrates, who had'a great ſpirit of raillery with his 
wiſdom, could not forbear ſmiling at a virtue which 
took fo little pains to make ſelf agrecable. — 
took the occaſion to make a long diſcourſe in praiſe of 
Cato, which he uttered with much vehemence. Cæſar 
anſwered him with a great deal of ſeeming temper; 
but, as I ſtood at a great diſtance from them, I was not 
able to bear one word of what they faid. But 1 
could not forbear taking notice, that, in all the diſcourſe 
which paſſed at che table, a word or nod from Homer 
decided the controverſy. 

After a ſhort ale, Auguſtus e looking 
round hint with a Sen and affable countenance upon 
all the writers of his age, who ſtrove among themſelves 
which of them ſhould ſhew him the greateſt marks of 
gratitude and reſpect. Virgil rofe from the table to 
meet him ; and though he was an acceptable gueſt to 
all; he appeared more ſuch to the learned, than the mi- 
Mery worthies. 

The next man aſtoniſhed the whole table with his 
appearance. He was flow, ſolemn, and filent in his 

behaviour, 
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behaviour, and wore a raiment curiouſly wrought with 
hieroglyphics. As he came into the middle of the room, 
he threw back the ſkirt of it, and diſcovered a golden 
thigh. . Socrates, at the ſight of it, r 
keeping company with any who were not made of fleſh 
and blood and, therefore, defired Diogenes the Laer- 
tian to lead him to the allotted for fabulous 
heroes, and worthies of dubious exiſtence. At his 
going out, he told them, “ that they did not know 
„ whom they. diſmiſſed ; that he was now Py 
« the firft of Philoſophers, and that formerly he had 
ci been a very brave man at the ſiege of Trey.” — 
That may be very true,” ſaid Socrates z ©, but you 
«'f that you have likewiſe been a very great har- 
« lot in your time.” This excluſion made way for 
Archimedes, who came forward with a ſcheme of ma- 
thematical figures in his hand; among which I obſer- 
ved a cone and a cylinder. e 1 

Seeing this table full, I deſired my guide, for varie- 
ty, to lead me to the fabulous apartment, the roof of 
which was painted with Gorgons, Chimæras, and Cen- 
taurs, with many other emblematical es, which L 
wanted both time and ſx ill to unriddle. The firſt ta- 
ble was almoſt full: at the upper end ſat Hercules, 
leaning an arm upon his club; on his right hand were 


Achilles and Ulyſſes, and between them  ZEneas ; on 


his left were Hector, Theſeus, and Jaſon: the lower 
end had Orpheus, Aſop, Phalaris, and Muſæus. The 
uſhers ſeemed at a loſs for a twelfth man, when, me- 
thought, ro my great joy and ſurprize, I heard fome at 
the lower end of the table mention Iſaac Bickerſtaff 
but thoſe of the upper end received it with diſdain ; 
and faid “ if they muſt have a Britiſh worthy, they 
would have Robin Hood.” "7 I z 
+ While I was tranſported with the honour that was 
done me, and burning with envy againſt my competi- 
tor, I was awakened by the noife of the cannon which 
were then fired for the taking of Mons. I ſhould have 
been very much troubled at being thrown out of fo plea- 
ſing a viſion on any other occaſion z but thought it an 
agreeable change to have my thoughts diverted — 
; ec 
+ This laſt Paragraph written by Sir R. Steele. 
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the greateſt among the dead and fabulous heroes, to 
che moſt famous among the real and the living. 
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1 | From my own Apartments October 25* 
| NI came home laſt night, my ſervant deli- 
vered me the following letter: Cre” 


«S LB, | * O&ober 24. 
« T have orders from Sir Harry Quickſet, of Stafford- 

« ſhire, baronet, to acquaint you, that his honour Sir 
«* Harry himſelf, Sir Giles Wheelbarrow knight, Tho- 
* mas Rentfree eſquire, juſtice of the quorum, Andrew 
« Windmill eſquire, and Mr Nicholas Doubt of the In- 
ec ner Temple, Sir Harry's grandſon, will wait upon you 
&« at the hour of nine to-morrow morning, being Tueſ- 
tt day the twenty-fifth of October, upon buſincſs which 
« Sir Harry will impart to you by word of mouth. I 
© thought it proper to acquaint you before-hand ſo 
« many perſons of quality came, that you might not 
« be ſurprized therewith. Which concludes, though 
% by many years abſence ſince I ſaw you at Stafford, 
„unknown, Sir, | 
| «© Your moſt humble ſeryant, 


« Jonx THRIETY." 


LT received this meſſage with leſs ſurprize than I be- 
leve Mr Thrifty imagined ; for I knew the good com- 
pany too well to feel any palpitations at their approach; 

t I was in very great concern how I ſhould adjuſt the 
ceremonial, and demean myſelf to all theſe great men, 
who perhaps had not ſeen any thing above themſelves 
for theſe twenty years laſt paſt. I am ſure that is the 
caſe of Sir Harry. Beſides which, I was ſenſible that 
there was a great paint in adjuſting my behaviour 45 the 
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fmple ſquire, ſo as to give him Aatisfation, and not 
diſoblige the juſtice of the quorum. | 

The hour of nine was come this morning, and J had 
no ſooner ſet chairs, by the ſteward's letter, and fixed 
my tea-equipage, but I heard a knock at my door, which 
was opened, but no one entered; after which followed 
a long ſilence, which was broke at laſt by * Sir, I beg 
© your pardon; I think I know better: and another 
voice, © Nay, good Sir Giles — I looked out from 
my window, and ſaw the good company all with their 
hats off, and arms ſpread, offering the door to each o- 
ther. After maniy offers, they entered with much ſo- 
lemnity, in the order Mr Thriſty was ſo kind as to 
name them to me. But they are now got to my cham- 
ber- door, and I faw my old friend Sir Harry enter. I 
met him with all the reſpect due to ſo reverend a vege- 
table 3 for you are to know, that is my ſenſe of a per- 
ſon who remains idle in the ſame place for half a cen- 
tury. I got him with great ſucceſs into his chair by 
the ſire, without throwing down any of my cups. The 
knight-bachelor told me “ he had a great reſpect for 
« my whole family, and would, with my leave, place 
« himſelf next to Sir Harry, at whoſe right hand he 
tc had fat at every quarter ſeſſions theſe” thirty years, 
« unleſs he was fick;” The ſteward in the rear whiſ- 
pered the young Templar, . That is true, to my know - 
© ledge.” I had the misfortune, as they ſtood cheek 
by jole, to deſire the ſquire to fit down' before the juſ- 
tice of the quorum, to the no ſmall ſatisfattion of the 
former, and reſentment of the latter. But I faw my 
error too late, and got them as ſoon as I could into 
their ſeats. © Well,” ſaid I, * gentlemen, after I have 
© told you ho glad I am of this great honour, I am 
* to deſire you to drink a diſh of tea.” They anſwer- 
ed one and all, * that they never drank tea in a morn- 
© ing.” —#® Not in a'morning!” faid I, ſtaring round 
me. Upon which the pert jackanapes, Nic Doubt, tip- 
ped me the wink, and put out his tongue at hi- grand- 
father. Here followed a filence, when the 
ſteward in his boots and whip propoſed, that we 
'* ſhould adjourn to ſome public houſe, where every bo- 
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« dy might call for what pleaſed, and enter upon 
e the buſineis. We * up in ar inſtant, and 
Sir Harry filed off from the left, very diſcreetly, coun- 
termarching behind the chairs towards the door.  Af- 
ter him, Sir Giles in the ſame manner. The ſimple 
ſquire made a ſudden ſtart to follow; but the juſtice 
of the quorum whipped between upon the ſtand of the 
ſtairs. A maid going up with coals made us halt, and 
put us into ſuch confuſion, that we ſtood all in a heap, 
without any viſible poſſibility of recovering our order; 
for the young jackanapes ſeemed tu make a jeſt of this 
matter, und had fo contrived, by prefling amongſt us, 
under pretence of making way, that his grandfather 
Was got into the middle, and he knew nobody Was of 
quality to ſtir a Rep, until Sir Harry moved firſt. We 
were fixed in this perplexity for ſome time, until we 
heard a very loud noiſe in the ſtreet; and Sir Harry 
aſking What it was, I, to make them move, ſaid it 
was fire.“ Upon this, all ran down, as faſt as they 
could, without order or ceremony, until we got into 
the ſtreet, where we drew. up in very good order, and 
Hled off down, Sheerlane ; the impertinent 'Templar 
driving us before him, as jn a ſtring, and pointing to 
his acquaintance, who, paſſed by. L bnngh 
I muſt conſeſs, love to uſe people according to their 
own ſenſe of good breeding, and therefore whipped in 
between, the juſtice and the fimple ſquire. He could 
not properly take this ill; but I overheard him whiſper 
the fteward, that he thought it hard, that a common 
6, conjarer {ſhould take place of him. though an elder 
& {quire,”, In this order we marched- down Sheer- 
lane, at the upper end of which I lodge. When we 
game to Temple- bar, Sir Harry and Sir Giles got over; 
but a run of the coaches kept the reſt of us on this fide 
of che ſtreet; - howeyer, we all at laſt landed, and drew 

p in very good order before Ben TLooke's thop, who 

voured our rallying with great humanity; from whence 
Wwe 222 again, until we came to Dick's coffee- 
houſe, where I deſigned to carry them. Here we were 
at our old difficulty, and took up the ſtreet upon the 
fame ceremony. We proceeded through the entry, and 
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were ſo neceſſarily kept in order by the ſituation, that 


ve were now got into the coffee-houſe itſelf, where, as 


ſoon as we &trived, we r our civilities to each o- 
ther 3 after which, we marched up to the high table, 


which has an aſcent to it incloſed in the middle of the 


room. The whole houſe was alarmed at this entry, 


made up of perſons of ſo much ſtate and ruſticity. Sir 


Harry called for a mug of ale, and Dyer's Letter. The 
boy brought the ale in an inſtant; but ſaid; © they did 
« not take in the Letter.” No!“ fays Sir Harry, 
e then take back mug; we are like indeed to 
% have good liquor at this houſe!” Here the Templar 
tipped me a ſecond wink, and, if I had not looked very 

grave upon him, I found he was diſpoſed to be very fa- 
miliar with me. In ſhort, I obſerved, after a long pauſe, 


that the gentlemen did not care to enter upon buſineſs 


until after their morning draught, for which reafon I 
called for a bottle of mum; and, finding that had no 
effect upon them, I ordered a ſecond, and a third; after 
which Sir Harry reached over to me, and told me in a 

low voice, © that the place was too public for buſineſs; 

but he would call upon me again to-morrow morning 
« at my gwn lodgings, and bring ſome more friends 
« with Him.“ Aa | NY 


— — ” —— > — 


» Tueſday, November 1, 1709. 


„ 


7 Fim my own Apartment, October 31. 
WAS this morning awakened by a fudden ſhake of 
the houſe 3 and as foon as I had got a little out of 

my conſternation, I felt another, which was followed by- 
two or three repetitions of the ſame convulſion. I got 
up as faſt as poffible, girt on my rapier, and ſnatched 
up my hat, when my landlady came up to me, and 
told me, © that the - gentlewoman of the next houſe 
< begged me to ſtep thither, for that a lodger ſhe had 
taken in was run mad; and ſhe defired my advice.“ 
Nene 22 H of enn s 
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as indted every body in the whole lane does upon im- 
portant occaſions. I am not like ſome artiſts, ſaucy be- 
cauſe I can be beneficial, but went immediately. Our 
neighbour told us, . ſhe had the day before let her ſe- 
« cond floor to a very genteel youngiſh man, who told 
& her, he kept extraordinary good hours, and was ge- 
4 'nerally at home moſt part of the morniag and, even- 
« ing at ſtudy; but that this morning he had for an 
<« hour together made this extravagant noiſe which 
« we then heard.” I went up ſtairs with my hand u- 
pon the hilt of my rapier, and approached this new 
lodger's door. I looked in at. the key-hole, and there 
I -ſaw a well-made man look with great attention on a 
book, and on a ſudden jump into the air ſo high, that 
his head almoſt touched the ceiling. He came down 
ſafe on his right foot, and again flew up, alighting on 
his left ; then looked again at his book, and, holding 
out his right leg, put it into ſuch a quivering motion, 
that I thought he would have ſhaked it off. He uſed the 
left after he ſamemanner, when on a ſudden, to my great 
ſurpriſe, he ſtooped himſelf incredibly low, and turn- 
ed gently on his toes. After this circular motion, he 
continued bent in that humble poſture for ſome time, 
king on his book. Aſter this, he recovered himſelf 
with a fudden ſpring, and flew round the room in all 
the violence and diſorder imaginable, until he made a 
full pauſe for want of breath. In this interim my wo- 
man aſked * what I thought? 1 whiſpered, « that I 
thought this learned perſon an enthuſiaſt, who poſ- 
« fibly had his firft education in the Peripatetic way, 
« which was a ſect of philoſophers, who always ſtudicd 
« when walking.” Buy, obſerving him much out of 
breath, I thought it the beſt time to maſter him if he 
were diſordered, and knocked at his door. I was ſur- 
prized to find him open it, and fay with great civility 
and good mien, that he hoped he had not diſturbed us.” 
I believed him in a lucid interval, and deſired “ he 
would pleafe to let me ſee his book.” He did fo, 
ſmiling. I could not make any thing of it, and there- 
fore, aſked “ in what language it was writ.” He ſaid, 
it was one he ſtudied with great application; but it 
« was 
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« was his profeſſion to feach it, and cauld not commu- 
« nicate his knowledge without a conſideration. I 
anſwered, -* that I hoped he would hereafter keep his 
thoughts to himſelf, for his meditation this morning 
had colt me three coſfee- diſhes, and à clean pipe.” 
He ſeemed concerned at that, and told me “ he was 
a dancing-Maſter, and had been reading a dance or 
% two before he went out, which had been written by 
« one who taught at an academy in France,” He ob- 
ſerved me at a ſtand, and went on to inform me, © that 
«© now articulate motions, as well as ſounds,” were ex- 
« preſſed by proper characters; and that there is no- 
thing ſo common, as to communicate a' dance by a 
letter.“ 1 beſought him hereafter to meditate in a 
ground-room, for that otherwiſe it would be impoſlible 
for an artiſt of any other kind to live near him; and 
that I was ſure ſeveral of his thoughts this morning 
would have ſhaken my ſpectacles off my noſe, had I 
been myſelf at ſtudy. - 
I then took my leave of this virtuoſo, and returned 
to my chamber, meditating on the various occupations 
of rational creatures. 


| Saturday, November 5, 1709. 


2 


Amoto queramus ſeria ludo. | 
o_ * Hon. 1. Sat.. 1. 27. 


Let us now 
With graver air our ſerious theme purſue, 
And yet preſerve our moral full in view. Francis. 


X "Will; Coffee-houſe, November 4*. 
HE paſſion of love happened to be the ſubject of 
| bicourle between tyro or three of us at the table 
of the poets this evening; and among other obſervations, 
it was remarked, ( that the ſame ſentiment on this paſ- 


« ſion had run through all languages and nations.” 
| No. 90. Memmius, 


Memmius, who has a very good taſte, fell into a little 
ſort of diſſertation on this occaſion. * It is,” ſaid he, 
4 remarkable, that no paſſion has been treated, by all 
ho have touched upon it, with the ſame bent of de- 
« ſign but this. The poets, the moraliſts, the painters, 
& in all their deſcriptions, allegories, and pi have 
< repreſented it as a ſoft torment, a” bitter ſweet, a 
* pleaſing pain, or an agreeable diſtreſs ; and have 
4 only expreſſed the fame thought in a different man- 
« ner * T3 


be joining of pleafure and pain together in ſuch 
devices, ſeems to me the only pointed thought I ever 
read which is natural; and it muſt have proceeded 
from its being the univerſal ſenſe and experience of 
mankind, that they have all ſpoken of it in the ſame 
manner. I have, in my own reading, remarked” an 
hundred and three epigranis, fifty odes, and ninet y-one 
ſentences, tending to this ſole purpoſe. | | 
It is certain, there is no other paſſion which does 
produce ſuch contrary effects in ſo great a degree. 
But this may-be faid for love, that if you ſtrike it out 
of the ſoul, life would be inſipid, and our being but 
half-animated. Human nature would fink into dead- 
neſs and lethargy, if not quickened with ſome active 
principle; and as for all others, whether ambition, en- 
vy, or avarice, which are apt to poſſeſs the mind in the 
abſence of this paſſion, it muſt be allowed that they 
have greater pains, without the compenſation of ſuch 
exquiſite pleaſures as thoſe we find in love. The great 
fill is to heighten the ſatisfactions, and deaden the 
ſorrows of it; which has been the end of many of my 
labours, and ſhall continue to be ſo, for the ſervice. of 
the world in general, and in particular of the fair ſex, 
who are always the beſt or the worſt part of it. It is 
pity that a paſſion, which has in ita capacity of making 
life happy, ſhould not be cultivated to the utmoſt ad- 
vantage. Reaſon, prudence, and good-nature, rightly 
applied, can thoroughly accompliſh this great end, pro- 
vided they have always a real and conſtant love to work 
upon. But this ſubject I ſhall treat more at large in 
the hiſtory of my married ſiſter, and in the mean _ 
, | | 640 
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ſhall conclude my reflection on the pains and 
which attend this paſſion, with one of the fineſt allego- 
ries which I think I have ever read. Ie wee oy 
the divine Plato, and, to ſhew; the opinion he himſ: 
had of-it,/-aſcribed by him to his admired Socrates, 
whom he' repreſents as diſcourſing with his friends, 
and giving — — the — man- 
ner. n 
> At the birth of Beaity;” an beg there was 2 
great feaſt made, and many gueſts invited. 
44 the reſt, was the god Plenty, who was the ſon of 
the goddeſs Prudence, and inherited many of his 
« mother's virtues. After! a full entertainment, he re- 
tired into the garden of Jupiter, which was hung 
«« with a great variety of ambroſial fruits; and feems to 
« have been a very — retreat for ſuch a gueſt. In 
6 EST heard of thi =; feaſt, repaired to it, in 
© hopes of finding — The firſt place ſhe lights u- 
« pon was Jupiter's garden, which generally ſtands o- 
pen to people of all conditions. Poverty enters, and 
«+ by chance finds the god Plenty aſleep in it. She 
« waz immediately fired with bis charms, laid herſelf 
« down by his fide, and managed matters ſo well, that 
« the conceived a child by him. The world was very 
much in ſuſpenſe upon the occaſion, and could nor 
imagine to themſelves what would be the nature of 
an infant that was to have its original from two ſuch 
parents. At the laſt, the child appears; and who 
ſhould-it be but Love. This infant grew up, and 
proved in all his behaviour, what he really was, a 
compound of oppoſite beings. As he is the ſon of 
6 Fieaty, who was the offspring of Prudence, he is ſub- 
6 tle, intriguing, full of ſtratagems and devices ; as the 
** ſon of Poverty, he is faw ning, begging, ſcrenading, 
e delighting to lie at a threſhold, or beneath a win- 
„ dow. By the father, he is audacious, full of hopes, 
** conſcious of merit, and therefore quick of reſentment. 
6 By the mother, he is doubtful, timorous, mean-{pi- ._ 
<« rited, fearful of offending, and abject in ſubmiſſions. 
* In the ſune hour you may ſee him tranſported with 


raptures, 


- 
* 
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<« raptures, talking of immortal pleaſures, and appear - 
ing ſatisfied as a god; and immediately after, as the 
« mortal mother prevails in his — — ou, be- 
« hold him pining, languiſhing, deſpairin 

I have been always wonderfully ry ves i e 
allegories and the like inventions, which the politeſt 
and the beſt inſtructors of mankind have always made 
uſe of. They take off from the ſeverity of inſtruction, 
and inforce it at the ſame» time that they conceal it. 
The ſuppoſing Love to be conceived immediately after 
the birth of Beauty; the parentage of Plenty; and the 
inconſiſtency of this paſſion with itſelf ſo na 
derived to it, are great maſter- ſtrokes in this fable; and 
if they fell into good hands, might furniſh out a more 
n * 


Saturday November 12, 1709. 


WilPs 2 November 11. 
c DEAR SIR, | 


« T BeLievs this is the firſt letter that was ever 
0 ſent, you from the middle region, where lam 
at this preſent writing. Not to keep you in ſuſpenſe, 
dc it comes to you from the top of the higheſt moun- 
* tain in Switzerland, where I am now thivering a- 
« mong the eternal froſts and ſnows. I can ſcarce 
« forbear dating it in December, though they call it 
te the firſt of Auguſt at the bottom of the mountain. 
I aſſure you, I can hardly keep my ink from freez- 
ing in the middle of the dog-days, Lam here en- 
« tertained with the prettieſt variety of ſnow-proſpeCts 
« that you can imagine; and have ſeveral pits of it be- 
« fore me; that are very near as old as the mountain 
* itſelf z for in this country, it is as laſting as marble. 
„I am now upon a ſpot of it, which they tell me fell 
© about the reign of Charlemain, or king Pepin. The 
« ' Inhabitants of the country are as great curi 
1 * NO, 93. « as 
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<4 as dhe country itſelſ. They generally hire themſelves 
+, out in their and if they are muſquet- proof un- 
< til about fifty, they bring home the they 
have got, and, che limbs they-have led, to. paſs the 
teſt of their time among 8 
One of the of th Lr 
with the loſs of an eye only, told me by way of boaſt, 
© that there were nom ſeven wooden legs in his fami- 
hand that, fon theſe four generations, there had 
not been one in his line that carried « whole 
hungen. I believe you will think the 
ſtyle of this letter a little e but the Re- 
«| hearſal will tell you, chat people in clouds muſt not 
* be confined to ſpeak; ſenſe; ind I hope we that are 
« above them may lim the: . e 
* ever Lam, I ſhall always be, Sir, mY 


« Tour mol oſt, nat humble man. 
) * yr 12 
HEE Ra ara re November 11. ; 
Beete ee eee ds Wen ber 
hands, that ſome, who are enemies to my labours, deſign 
to demand the faſhionable way of ſatisfaction for the 
diſturbance my Lucubrations have given them. I con- 
teſs, as things now itand, I do not know how to deny 


4 liberty, ante I would not allow it him?” butT anſwer- 
ed, * his was an att of an indifferent nature, and mine 
H of neceffity.” My late treatiſes againſt duels have ſo 
far diſobli the fraternity of the noble ſcience of de- 
fence, that I can get none of them to ſhew me ſo much 
as one paſs. I am; therefore, obliged to learn by book; 
and have accordingly ſeveral volumes, wherein all the 
poſtures are exactly delineated. 1 muſt confeſs, I am 
ſhy of letting ſee me at this exerciſe, becauſe 
of my flannel waiſtcoat; and my ſpectacles, which I am 
n better to odlerye the poſtae of 
the enemy 
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_ Lhave upon my chamber walls drawn at full 
the figures of all orts-of men, from eight feet to three 
feet two inches. Within this height, I take it, that all 
the fighting men of Great- Britain 
— „Imake allowances for my being of a 
body, and have chalked out in every fi- 
gure my own — oa for I ſcorn to robtany man 
of his life, by taking advantage of his breadth: there- 
fore I preſs purely in a line down from his noſe, and 
take no more of him to aſſault than lie bar of me dor; 
to ſpeak impartially, if a lean fell wounds a fat one 
in any part to the right or left, whether it be in carne or 
in fierce: beyond the dimenſioms of the ſaid lean fel- 
tow's on breadth, I take it to be murder, and ſuch a 
murder as is below a gentleman to commit. As I am 
ſpare, I am alſo very ky and behave myſelf with rela- 
tion to that advantage with the ſame ctilio; and I 
am ready to Web br fland. ets: + e e of 
my adverſary. I muſt confeſs, I have had great ſucceſs 
this morning, and have hit every figure round the 
room in a mortal part, — — the leaſt hurt, 
except a little ſcrateh by falling on my face, in puſhing 
at one at the lower end of my chamber; but I recover - 
qa ſo quick, and jumped ſo nimbly into my guard, that, 
it he had been. alive, he could not have hurt me. It 
is confeſſed I have written againſt duels with ſame: 
warmth; but in all my diſcourſes I have not ever ſaid 
that: I knew how a gentleman could avoid a duel if he 
were ꝓrovcked to it; and ſinee that euſtom is now be- 
camei a law, I know! nothing but the legiſlative power, 
with new animadvexſions upon it, can put us in a ca- 
pacity of denying challenges, though we were: after- 
wards, hanged for it. But no more of this at preſent. 
As things ſtand, I ſhall put up no more affronts ; aud 
I ſhall be ſo far from taking ill Mords, that I will not 
take ill looks. I, therefore, warn all hot young fel- 
lows not to look hereafter more terrible than their 
neighbours; for, if they ſtare at me with their hats 
cocked: higher than other people, I will not bear it. 
Nay, I. give warning to all people in general to lock 
Lindy at me; for I will bear 9 even from la · 
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Io m jon, he only may be 48 10 x ive, and: ct 
1 95 2458. who is engaged | in 22 audable purſuit, 2 
- acquires a name by ſome illuſtrious action, or uſeful art. 


FTD my own Apartment, November dm 
T las coſt me very much care and thought to mar- 
ſhal and fix the people under their proper de- 
nominations, and to them according to their 
reſpective characters. Theſe my endeavours have 
been received with unexpected fucceſs in one kind, 
but neglected in another: for though I have many 
readers, I have but few converts: This muſt certain- 
ly proceed from à falſe opinion, that what I write i 
deſigned rather to amuſe and entertain, than convirice 
and inſtruct. I entered upon my Eſſays with à declara- 
tion that I ſhould eonfider mankind in quite another 
manner than they had hitherto been repreſented to 
the ordinary world; and aſſerted; that none but an 
uſeful life ſhould be, with me, any Hfe ar all. But, 
Jeſt this doctrine ſhould have made this ſmall 
towards the conviction of mankind, becauſe it may 
have appeared to the unlearned Eght and whimfical, 
I ouſt take leave to unfold the wiſdom and antiquity 
of my firft propoſition in theſe my Eflays, to wit, that 
© worthleſs man is # dead man.” This notion 
das Pyt in whoſe ſchool it was à point. 
* Aiſtipline; that if among the _—_— or proba- 
_—_ gt: were ay 2 | PL of yi g 
a 4 0 
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to be uſeful, and returned. to an idle life, they were 
to regard them as dead; and, upon their 
to —— their obſequies, and raiſethem tombs with 
| to warn others of the like mortali- 

2 and — om rs them to reſolutions of refining their 

ouls above that wretched ftate. It is upon 2 like 
ſuppoſitien, that young ladies, at this very time, in 
Roman Catholic countries, are received into ſome nun- 
neries with their coffins, and with the nine Leek 
mal. funeral, to - ſignify chat keel, they 
boron nm hr mes pe rp — Nor 
was Pythagoras himſelf the firſt — 00 this ſymbol, 
with whom, and with the Hebrews, it was generally 
received. Much more might be offered in illuſtration 
of this doctrine from ſacred authority, which I recom- 
mend to my reader's own reflection; who will eaſily 
recollect, from places which I do not think fit to quote 
here, the forcible manner of — 1 
and living, to man as they are good or bad. 

I have, therefore, compoſed the following ſcheme of 
exiſtence for the benefit both of the ww, and. the 
dead ; though chiefly for the latter, whom I muſt de- 
fire to read it with all poſſible attention. In the num- 
ber of the dead I comprehend all perſons, of what 
title or — — moſt of their time 
in eating and drinking, to ſupport that imaginary ex- 
iſtence of theirs which they call Life er or in {drefling 
and adorning thoſe ſhadows and apparitions, which are 
looked upon by the vulgar as real men and women. In 
ſhort, whoever reſides in the world without having any 
buſineſs in it, and paſſes away an age without ever 
thinking on the errand for which he was ſent hither, 
Pa Wayne gated ery anew —— 
deſire that he may be ſo reputed. The living are only 
thoſe that are ſome wi er ber laudably — ployed 

in the improvement of their own minds, or 
— of others; and even amongſt 8 Ii hal 
only reckon. into their lives that part of their time 
which has been ſpent in the manner above mentioned. 
By theſe means, I am afraid, we-ſhall find the longeſt 
. and the greateſt 
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that reported it otherwiſe. 


they will ſet marks upon themſelves, and by ſome par- 
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part of the earth to be quite unpeopled. According 
to this ſyſtem we TAY; * that ſome men are 
born at twenty years of age, ſome. at thirty, ſome at 
threeſcore, and ſome not above an hour before they 

ie; nay, we may obſerve. multitudes that die with- 
out being born, as well as. many. dead perſons, that 


fill. up the bulk of mankind, and make a better fi- 


gure in the eyes of the ignorant, than thoſe who are 
alive, and in their proper and full ſtate of health. How- 
ever, ſince there may be many good ſubjects, that 
pay their taxes, and live peaceably in their habitations, 
who are not yet born, or have departed. this life ſe- 
veral years ſince, my deſign is, to encourage both to 
join themſelves as ſoon as poſſible, to the number of 
the living. For as I invite we. omen to AAA 
into being, and become r ſomething; ſo I al- 
low the latter a ſtate of — and — which I chief - 
ly mention for the ſake of a perſon who has lately 
publiſhed an advertiſement; with ſeveral ſcurrilous 
terms in it, that do by no means become a dead man to 
give: it is my departed friend John Partridge, who 
concludes the advertiſement of his next year's al- 
manack with the following note: 5 


« Whereas it has been. induſtrioully given out by 
„ Ifaat Bickerſtaff Eſquire, and pthers, to prevent the 
« ſale; of this year's almanack, that John Partridge is 


dead z this may inform all his loving countrymen, 


that he is ſtill living in health, and they are knaves 
| n 
F ike : | From my on Apartment, November 18. 
When an engineer finds his guns have not had their 


intended effect, he changes his batteries. I am forced 
at preſent to take this method; and inſtead of conti- 


nuing to write againſt the ſingularity ſome are guilty of 


in their habit and behaviour, I ſhall henceforward de- 
ſire them to ere in it; and not only fo, but ſhall 
take it as a. favour of all the coxcombs in the town, if 


1 TAT LER. 
ticular in their dreſs ſhew to what claſs they belong. 
It would be very obliging in all ſuch perſons, who feel 
in themſelves that they are not of found underſtand- 
ing, to give the world notice of it, and ſpare ' mankind 
the pains of finding them out. A cane upon the fifth 
button ſhall from henceforth be the type of a Dapper; 
red-heeled ſhoes, and an hat hung upon one fide of 
the head, ſhall fignify-a Smart; a good peritig made 
into a roofs with a briſk cock, {ſhall ſpeak a Mettled Fel- 
dow; and an upper lip covered with ſnuff, denote a 
Coffee-houſe Stateſman. Bur as it is required that all 
coxcombs hang ont their figns, it is on the other hand 
expected that men of real merit ſhould avoid any thing 
particular in their drefs, gait, or behaviour. For, as we 
ald men delight in proverbs, F cannot forbear bringing 
out” one on this occafron, «That good wine needs no 
* buſh.” I muſt not leave this ſubject without reflec- 
ting on ſeveral perſons I have lately met with, who at 
a diftance ſeem very terrible; but, upon a ſtricter inqui- 
ry into their looks and features; appear as meek” and 
harmleſs as any of my own neighbours. Theſe are 
country gentlemen, who of late years have taken up an 
humour of coming to town in red coats, whom an arch 
wag of my acquaintance uſed to deſcribe very well, by 
calling them ſheep in wolves chathing.” I have of- 
ten wondered, that honeſt getitlemen, who are good 
neighbours, and live quietly in their own poflefſions, 
fhould take it irr their heads to frighten the town” af- 
ter this unreaſonable manner: I ſhall think myſelf o- 
bliged, if they perſiſt in ſo unnatural a drefs,” notwith- 
ſtanding any poſts they may have in the militia, to give 
away their red coats to any of the ſoldiery who hall 
think fit to ſtrip them, provided the ſaid ſoldiers can 
make it appear that they, belong to a regiment where 
there is a deficiency in the cloathing. | 
About two days ago I was walking in the Park, and 
accidentally met a rural eſquire, cloathed in all the 
types above-mentioned, with a carriage and behaviour 
made entirely out of his own head. He was of a bulk 
and ſtature larger than ordinaty, had a red coat, flung 
open to ſhew a gay calamanco waiſtcoat. His me” 
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fell in a very conſiderable buſh' upon each [Thoulder, 
His arms naturally ſwung at in unreaſonable diſtance 
from his' fides ; which, wich the advantage of 2 cane 
that he brandiſhed in 2 great variety of irregular 
motions; made it unſafe for any one to walk within 
ſeveral yards of him. In this manner he took) up 
the” whole Mall, his ſpeftators moving on each 'fide 
of it, whilſt he cocked: up” his hat, and/ marched 
directly for | Weſtminſter. I cannot tell who this 
gentleman is, but for my comfort, may ſay with the 
euren who loſt ſight of a fine eie dung lady, 
ee thou arts ee not 2 01 
* e ” EEL 4\ 
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Ithd Ain rarum gems 4 corum, qui out AR 4 i 
maghitudine, aaf gf eclar7 eruditiont atque dictrind, dut u. 
rique re ornati, ſpatium deliberandi habuerwit, quem poi. 

mam eite curſum ſopd vellent. © Torr: "Obes 

There are-vety' e eee or emi- 
nent for learning and other noble endowments, who bare 
had ſufficient time to conkifee what MOI g's of 


: Uſe they; Svgha 20 parſe, 


| From my own a eee 
[AVING ſwept away prodigious multitades in 
and brought a great deftruttion 
upon my Sand pexies © cnt endeavour in this40 raiſe 
freſh 050 5 and, if poſſible, to ſuppl 
the unborn and the Las It is 1 ct uk 
that when he ſtood upon a hill, and 1 
country round him covered with his army, he burſt out 
into tears, to think that not one of that multitude would 
be alive an hundred years after. For my part, when I 
take a ſurvey of this populous city, I can ſtarce for- 
EN 4g inhabitants are now 
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living: It was with this thought that I drew up my 
laſt bill of mortality, and endeavoured: to {et out in it 
the great number of perſons Who have periſhed by a 
diſtemper, commonly known:by the name of Idleneſs, 
which has long raged in the world, and deſtroys more 
in every gteat town than the, plague has dene at 
Dantzick. To repair the miſchief it hat done, and 
ſtock the world with a better race of mortals, I have 
morec hopes of bringing to life; thoſe that ate young. 
than of reviuing thoſe that are old. For which rea- 
ſon, I ſhath here ſet domn that noble allegory which 
was written by an old author called Prodicus, but re- 
commended and embelliſhed by Socrates. It is the 
deſeription of Virtue and Pleaſure, making their court 
to Hercules under the appearance of two beautiful wo- 
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mew On 
When Hercules, ſays the divine moraliſt, was in that 
part of his youth, in which it was natural for him to 
conſider what courſe of life he ought to purſue, he one 
day retired into a deſart, where the filence and ſolitude 
of the place very much favoured his meditations. As 
he was muſing on his preſent condition, and very much 
A in himſelf on the ſtate, of life he ſhould chooſe, 
he ſaw two women of a larger ſtature than ordinary 
approaching towards him. One of them; had a very 
noble alr, and graceful deportment; her beauty was na- 
tural and bay, perſon: clean and unſpotted, her eyes 
caſt towards the ground with an agreeable reſerve; her 
motion and behaviour full of modeſty, and her raiment 
as white as ſnow. The other had a great deal of health 
and floridneſs in her countenance, which ſhe had help- 
ed with an artificial white and red; and endeavoured to 
appear more graceful than ordinary in her mien, by a 
mixture of affectation in all her geſtures. She a 
wonderful confidence and aſſurance in her looks, and 
all the variety of colours in her dreſs that ſhe thought 
were moſt proper to ſhew her complexion to an advan- 
tage. She caſt her eyes upon herſelf, then turned them 
on thoſe that were preſent, to ſee how they liked her, 
and often looked on the figure ſhe made in her own 
thadow. Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, ſhe 
ſtepped 
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ſtepped before the other lady, who came forward with 

a regular compoſed carriage, and running up to _ 
accoited him after the following manner: 

„My dear Hercules,“ ſays the; * I find you are 

very much divided in your own thoughts, upon the 

« * of lie that you ought to chooſe. Be my friend, 

« and follow me; I will lead you into the poſſeſſion of 


e plcaſure, and out of the reach of pain, and remove 


you from all the noiſe and diſquietude of buſineſs. 
The affairs of either war or peace ſhalt have no pow- 
« er to diſturb. you. Your whole employment ſhall 
« be, to make your- life eaſy, and to entertain every 
« f{enſe with its proper gratification; Sumptuous tables, 
«© beds of roſes, clouds of pertumes, concerts of muſic, 
« crouds of beauties; are all in readineſs to receive you. 
Come along with me into this region of delights, 
« this world of pleaſure, and bid farewell for ever to 
care, to pain, to buſineſs.” | 

Hercules, hearing the lady talk ales this manner, 
deſired to know her name z to which ſhe” anfwered, 
My friends, and thoſe who are well acquainted with 
me, call me Happineſs ; but my enemies, and thoſe 
© who would injure my nne have ue me the 
« name of Pleaſure.” |: 

By this time the other lady was come up, who ads 
dreſſed herſelf to the young hero in a very different 


manner. 


. 4 Hercules,” ſays ſhe, * I offer myſelf to you, be- 


e cauſe I know you are deſcended from the Gods, and 
“give proofs of that deſcent by your love to virtue, 
« and application to the ſtudies proper for y 
« This makes me hope you will gain both for eur 
and me an immortal reputation. But, before I in- 
« vite you into my ſociety and friendſhip, I will be 
open and ſincere with you, and muſt lay down this as 
© an eſtabliſhed truth, That there is nothing trul valua- 
« ble, which can be purchaſed without pains and labour. 
« The Gods have ſet a price upon every real and noble 
* 1 If you would gain the favour of the Deity, 
© you mult be at the pains of worſhiping him; if the 
A „ Hendl of good men, you muſt ſtudy to oblige 
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„them; if you would be honoured by your country, 
% ybu muſt take care to ſerve it. In thort, if you 
« would be eminent in war or peace, you mult become 
ec maſter of all the qualifications that can make yon ſo. 
Theſe are the only terms and conditions upon which 
* can propoſe happineſs.” The Goddeſs of Pleaſure 
here broke in upon her diſcourſe.“ You fee,” faid the, 
« Hercules, hy her own confeſſion, the way to her plea- 
, ſure i long and difficult, whereas that which I pro- 
c poſe is ſhort and eaſy. Alas l“ ſaid the other lady, 
whoſe viſage glowed with a paſſion made up of ſcurn 
and pity; © what are the plægſures you propofe ? To 
ent before you are hungry, drink before you are a- 
« thirſt, ſleep before you arc a- tired, to gratify appetites 
* before they are raiſed, and raiſe ſuck appetites as 
« nature never planted. Tou never heard the moſt 
„ delicious muſic, which is the praiſe of one's felf z nor 
© ſaw the molt beautiful object, which is the work of 
& one's: own hands. Tour votaries - paſs away their 
< youth in a dream of miſtaken: pleaſures, while they 
are hoarding up anguiſh, torment, and remorfe for 
Noa ebe . 
« As for me, I am the friend of the Gods and of 
« good men, an agreeable companion to the artizan, 
* an houſshold guardian ta the fathers of families, a pa- 
tron and protector of ſervants, an aſſociate in all true 
« and generous friendſhips. The banquets of my vo- 
s tariesare never coftly, but always delicious; for none 
« eat or drink at them who are not invited by hunger 
and thirſt. Their flumbers are ſound, and their 
© wakings chearful. My young men have the plea- 
« ſure of hearing themſelves praiſed by thoſe who! are 
% in years; and thoſe who are in years, of being ho- 
„ noured by thoſe who are young. In a word, my 
« followers are favoured by the Gods, beloved by their 
*« acquaintance, eſteemed by their country, and, after 
s the cloſe of their labours, honoured by poſterity.” 
We know by the life of this memorable; hero, to 
which of theſe two ladies he gave up his heart; and I 
believe, every one who reads this will do him the juſ- 
tice to approve his choice. 1 | 
IL very 


I very much admire the ſpeeches of theſe ladies, as 
containing in them the chief arguments for a life of 
virtue, or a life of pleaſure, that could enter into the 
thoughts of an heathen: but am particularly pleaſed with 
the different figures he gives the two goddeſſes. Our 
modern authors have repreſented Pleature or Vice with 
an alluring face, but ending in ſnakes and monſters: 
Here ſhe appears in all the charms of beauty; though 
they are all falſe and borrowed; and by that — 


compoſes a viſion entirely natural and pleaſ ing. 


I have tranſlated tius all for the benefit of che 
routh of Great-Britain z and parti of thoſe wlio 
are ſtill in the deptorable ſtate of non-exiſtence; and 
whom I moft earneſtly emreat to come into the world, 
Let my embrios ſhew the leaſt inclination to any ſingle 
virtue, and. I ſhall allow it to be a ſtruggling towards 
birth, I do not expect of them that, like the hero-in 
the foregoing ſtory, they ſhould go about as ſoon as they 
are born, with a club in their hands, and a lion's ſkin 
on their ſhoulders, to root out monſters, and d 
tyrants 3 but, as the fineſt author of all antiquity has 
ſaid upon this very occaſion, though a man has not the 
abilities to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the moſt ſhining parts 
of a great character, he has certainly the capacity of be 
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E ſolitary walk in the garden 


of Lincoln's-Inn (a favour that is indulged me by 
of the benchers, who are my intimate frienda, 


and grown old with me in this ntighbourhood) when, 
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according to the nature of men in years, who hive 
made but little | progreſs in the advancement af their 
fortune or their fame, I was repining at the ſudden riſe 
of many perſons who are my juniors, and indeed at the 
une qual diſtribution of wealth, honour, and all other 
bleſſings of life. I was loſt in this thought, when the 
night came upon me, and drew my mind into a far 
more agreeable contemplation. The heaven above me 
appeared in all its glories, and preſented me with ſuch 
an hemiſphere '-of ſtars, as made the moſt agreeable 
proſpect imaginable to one who delights in the ſtudy 
of nature. It happened to be a-freezing night, which 
— — the whole body of air into ſuch a bright 
parent æther, as made every conſtellation viſible; 
and at the ſame time gave ſuch a particular glowing to 
the ſtars, that I thought it the richeſt ſky I had ever 
ſeen. I could not behold a ſcene ſo wonderfully adorn- 
ed and lighted up, if I may be allowed that expreſſion, 
without ſuitable meditations on the author of ſuch illuſ- 
trious and amazing objects: for on theſe occaſions, phi- 
loſophy ſuggeſts motives to religion, and religion adds 
pleaſure to philoſophy. _ 1294 1 
As ſoon as I had recovered my uſual temper and ſe- 
renity of ſoul, I retired to my lodgings, with the ſatis- 
faction of having paſſed away a few hours in the r 
employments of a reaſonable creature; and promiſing 
myſelf that my ſlumbers would be ſweet, I no ſooner 
fell into them, but I dreamed a dream, or ſaw a viſion, 
for I know not which to call it, that ſeemed to riſe out 
of my evening-meditation, and had ſomething in it ſo 
folemn and ſerious, that I cannot forbear communi- 
cating it ; though, I muſt confeſs, the wildneſs of ima- 
gination, which in a dream is always loofe and ir- 
"_—_ diſcovers itſelf too much in ſeveral parts 
N 1 


 Methought I ſaw the ſame azure ſky diverſified with 
the ſame glorious luminaries which had entertained me 
a little before I fell aſleep. I was looking very attentive- 
ly on that fign in the heavens which is called by the 
name'of the Balance, when on a ſudden there appear- 
ed in it an extraordinary light, as if the ſun ſhould riſe 
* . *% af 
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at miduight. By its intreaſing in breadth and luſtre, 
I ſoon: found that it approached towards the earth; and 
a length could diſcern ſomething like a thadow haven- 
ing in the midit of a great glory, which in a little time 


after I diſtinctiy perceived to be the figure, of a wo-. 


man. I fancied at firſt it might have been the angel, 
or intelligence that guided the conſtellation from which 
it deſcended; but, upon a nearer view, I ſau about her 
all the emblems with which the goddels of juſtice is 
uſually deſcribed. Her countenance was unſpeakabl 
awful and majeſtic, but exquiſitely beautiful to tho 
whoſe eyes were ſtrong enough to behold it 3 her imiles 
tranſported with rapture, her frowns terrified. to deſ- 
pair. She held in her hand à mirror, endowed with 
the ſame qualities as that which the pajaters, put into 

the hand of Truth. 

There ſtreamed from it a light, which diſtinguiſhed 
itſelf from all the ſplendors that ſurrounded her, more 
than a flaſh of lightning ſhines in the midſt; of day- 
light. As ſhe moved it in her hand, it brightened the 
heavens, the air, or the earth. When the had de- 
ſcended ſo low as to be ſeen and heard by mortals, to 
make the pomp of her appearance more. ſupportable, 
ſhe threw darkneſs and clouds about her, that tempered 
the light into a thouſand beautiful ſhades and colours, 
and multiplied that luſtre, which was before too 
ſtrong and 1Gazyling, into a Pony of milder glo- 
ries. 

In the mean time, the world was in an alarm, and 
all the inhabitants of it gathered together upon a ſpa- 
cious plain ʒ ſo that I ſeemed to «have the whole = 
cies before my eyes. A voice ,was heard from the 
clouds, declaring the intention of this viſit, which was 
to reſtore and appropriate to every one living what was 


his due. The fear and hope, joy and ſorrow, which 


appeared in that great aſſembly, after this ſolemn de- 
claration, are not to be expreſſed. The firſt edict was 
then pronounced, -< That all titles and claims to riches 
and eſtates, or to any part of them, ſhould be imme- 
« diately veſted in the rightful owner.” Upon this, 

the inhabitants of the earth held up-the inſtruments of 
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their\tenurc, whether in parchment, paper, wax, or any 
other form of conveyance z and as the goddeſs moved 
the mirror of truth which ſhe held in her hand, fo 
that the light which flowed from it fell upon the mul- 
ritnde, they examined the ſeveral inſtruments by the 
bearns of it. The rays of this mirror had a particular 
quality of ſetting fire to all forgery and faiſchood. Ihe 
blaze of papers, the melting of ſeals, and crackling of 
parchments, made a very odd fcene. Ihe fire very 
often ran through two or three lines only, and then 
Though I could not but obſerve that the 

flames chiefly broke out among the interlineations and 
codicils; the light of the mirror, as it was turned up 
and down, pierced into all-the dark corners and recet- 
ſes of the univerſe, and by that means detected many 
writings and records which had been hidden or buried 
by time, chance, or deſign. This occaſioned a wonder- 
ful revolution among the people. At the ſame time, 
the ſpoils of extortion, fraud, and robbery, with all the 
fruits of bribery and corruption, were thrown together 
mto a prodigious pile, that almoſt reached to the clouds, 
and was called, « 'The mount of reftitution ;” to which 
all mjnred perſons were invited, to reccive what belong- 
ed to them. | | | | 
One might ſee crouds of people in tattered garments 
come np, and change cloaths with others that were 
dreſſed with lace and embroidery. Several who were 
Plumbs, or very near it, became men of moderate for- 
tunes; and many others, who were” overgrown in 
wealth and poſſeſſions, had no more left than what 
they uſually ſpent. * What moved my concern moſt 
was, to ſee a certain ftreet of the greateſt credit in 
Europe from one end to the other become bankrupt. / 
The next command was, for the whcole body of 
mankind to ſeparate themſelves into their proper fami- 
lies; which was no fooner done, but an edict was iſſued 
out, requiring all children “ to repair to their true 
« and natural fathers.” This put a great part of the 
aſſembly in motion; for as the mirror was moved over 
them, it inſpired every one with ſuch a natural inſtinct, 


as directed them to their real parents. It was a very 
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m:2lancholy ſpectacle to fee the fathers of very large fa- 
milies become childleſs, and bachelors undone by a 
charge of {ons and dauglters. Nou might fee a pre- 
ſumptive heir of a great eſtate aſk bleſſing of his ccach- 
man, and a celebrated toaſt paying her duty to a vale? 
de chambre. Many under vows. of celibacy, appeared 
ſurrounded with à numerous iſſue. This change of 
parentage would have cauſed great lamentation, but 
that the calamity was pretty common; and that gene- 
rally thoſe who loſt their children, had the ſatisfaction 
of ſceing them put imo the hands of their deareſt 
friends, Men were no ſooner ſettled in their right to 
their poſſeſſions and their progeny, but there was a 
third order proclaimed, . That all the poſts of dignity 
« and honour in the univerie ſhould be conferred on 
«. perſons of the greateſt merit, abilities, and perfec- 
« tion.“ The handſome, the ſtrong, and the wealthy, 
immedliately preſſed forward; but, not being able to 
bear the ſplendor of the mirror, which played upon 
their faces, they immediately fell back among the croud: 
but as the goddeſs tried the multitude by her - glaſs, as 
the eagle does its young ones by the luſtre of the ſun, 
it was remarkable, that every one turned away his face 
from it, who had not diftinguiſhed himſelf. eicher by 
virtue, knowledge, or capacity in buſineſs, either mili- 
tary or civil. This ſelect aſſembly was drawy,up in the 
center of a, prodigious nmltitude, which was diffuſed on 
all ſides, and ſtood obſerving them, as idle people uſe 
to gather about a regiment that are exerciſing their 
arms. They were drawn up in three bodies; in the 
firſt, were the men of virtue; in the ſecond; men of 
knowledge; and in the third, the men of buſineſs. - It 
I ;mpoſitble to look at the firſt column without a ſecret 
veneration, their aſpects were fo ſweetened with humay 
nity, raife with contemplation, cmboldened with reſo- 
lution, and adorned with the moſt agreeable airs, which. 
are thoſe that proceed from fecret habits of virtue. I 
could not but take notice, that there were many faces 


among them which were unknown, not only to the 


multitude, but even to ſeveral of their own body. | 
In the ſecond! column, conſiſting of the men of 
_ knowledge, 
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knowledge, there had been great diſputes before they 
fell into the ranks, which they did not do at laſt with- 
out the poſitive command of the goddeſs who preſided 
over the aſſembly. She had fo ordered it, that men 
of the greateſt genius and ſtrongeſt ſenſe were placed 
at the head of the column. Behind theſe were ſuch as 
had formed their minds very much on the thoughts and 
writings of others. In the rear of the column were 
men Who had more wit than ſenſe, or more learning 
than underſtanding. All living authors of any value 
were ranged in one of theſe clafles z but, I muſt confeſs, 
I wes very much ſurpriſed to fee a great body of edi- 
tors,/critics, commentators, and grammar:ans, meet with 
ſo very ill u reception. They had formed themſelves 
into à body, and with a great deal of arrogance demand- 
ed the firft ſtation in the column of knowledge; but 
the godilefs, inſtead of complying! with their requeſt, 
clapped them all into liveries, and bid them know 
themſelves for no other but lacquies of the learned. 
The third column were men of buſineſs, and conſiſt» 
ing of perſons in military and civil capacities. The for- 
mer marched out from the reſt, and placed themſelves 
in the front; at which the others ſhook their heads at 
them, but did not think fit to diſpute the poſt with 
them. I could not but make ſeveral obſervations upon 
this laſt column of people; but I have certain private 
reaſons-why 1 do not think fit to communicate them 
to the public. In order to fill up all the poſts of ho- 
nour, dignity, and profir, their was a draught made out 
of each column of men, who were maſters of all three 
qualifications in foine degree, and were preferred to 
ations of the firſt rank. Ihe ſecond draught was made 
out of ſuch as were poſſeſſed of any two of the qualiti- 
cations, who were diſpoſed of in ſtations of a ſecond 
dignity. Thoſe who were left, and were endowed on- 
ly with one of them, had their ſuitable poſts. When 
this was over, there remained many places of truſt and 
profit unfilled, for which there were freth draughts 
made out cf the ſurrounding multitude, who had any 
appearance of theſe excellencies, or were recommended 
by thoſe bo poſſeſſed chem in reality. | 40 
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were ſurprized to ſee ſo many new faces in the 

. eminent dignities ; and, for my own part, I was 

very well pleaſed to ſee that all my friends either kept 
their preſent poſts, or were advanced to higher. g 
Having filled my paper with thoſe particulars of my 

viſion which concern the male part of mankind, [mui 

reſerve for another occaſion the n of it, which r re- 

lates to the bale ſex. | 


Thurſday, December 1, 170g. in 


—— 


—Poftquam fregit ſubſellia RY 
Eſurit intactum Hons ey — Agaven. 
| 1 20 Jon. Baz. vi 87 


But while the common ſuffrage comer his cauſe, 
And broke the benches with their loud applauſe ; 

His Muſe had ſtarv'd, had not a piece unread, 
And * player _ ſupply'd her bread. 
Darprx. 


| Des Nivenber 30. 


HE progreſs of my intended account of what hap- 
pened when juſtice viſited mortals, is at preſent 
interrupted by the obſervation and ſenſe of an injuſtice 
againſt which there is no remed vs even in a kingdom 
more happy in the care taken of the liberty and pro- 
perty of the ſubject, than any other nation upon carth. 
This iniquity is committed by a moſt impregnable ſet 
of mortals, men who are rogues within the law ; and 
in the very commiſſion of what they: are guilty of, pro- 
feſſedly own that they forbear no injury, but from the 
terror of being puniſhed for it. Theſe e 50 
a ſet of wretches we authors call Pirates, who 
book, poem, or ſermon, as ſoon as it appears int 1 75 
in a ſmaller volume; and ſell it, as all TRE thieves do 
ſtolen goods, at a cheaper rate. I was in my rage cal. 
Vor. I. G 


+ No. 101,-Sir R. Steele afified i in x this Paper, 
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ling them Raſcals, Plunderers, Robbers, Highwaymen : 
But they acknowledge all that, and are pleaſed with 
thoſe, as well as any other titles; nay, will print them 
themſelyes, to turn the penny. | 

I am extremely at a loſs how to act againſt ſuch o- 
pen enemies, who have not ſhame enough to be touch- 
ed with our reproaches, and are as well defended againſt 
what we can ſay as what we can do, _ Railing, there- 
fore, we muſt tura into complaint, which I cannot for- 
bear making, when I conſider that all the labours of 
my long life may be diſappointed by the firſt man that 
pleaſes to rob me. I had flattered myſelf, that my ftock 
of learning was worth a hundred and fifty .pounds fer 
annum, which would very hanſomely maintain me and 
my little family, who are ſo happy, or ſo wiſe, as to want 
only neceſſaries. Before men had come up to this bare- 
faced impudence, it was an eſtate to have a competency 
of underſtanding. W | 

An ingenious droll, who. is ſince dead (and indeed 
it is well for him he is ſo, for he muſt have ſtarved had 
he lived to this day,) uſed to give me an account of his 
| in the management of his learning. 
e was a general dealer, and had his amuſements as 
well comical as ſerious. The merry rogue ſaid, When 
« we wanted a dinner, he writ a paragraph of Table 
« Talk, and his bookſeller upon ſight paid the recko- 
« ning.” He was a very judge of what would 
pleaſe the people, and could aptly hit both the genius 
of his readers, and the ſeaſon of the year, in his writings, 
His brain, which was his eſtate, had as regular and dif- 
ferent produce as other men's land. From the begix- 
ning of November, until the opening of the campaign, 
he writ pamphlets and letters to members of parliament, 
or friends in the country. But ſometimes he would re- 
lieve his ordinary readers with a murder, and lived com- 
fortably a week or two upon * ſtrange and lamentable 
accidents.” A little before the armies. took the field, 
his way was to open your attention with a prodigy; 
and a monſter, well writ, was two guineas the loweſt 
4 This prepared his readers Dr his „great and 

bloody news” from Flanders, in June and . 

| Wr! L | ; om 


Tom he is gone But J obſerved, he always looked 
well after a battle. and was apparently fatterin a fight- 
ing year. Had this honeſt careleſs fellow lived until 
now, famine had ſtared him in the face, and interrupt- 
cd his merriment ; as it muſt be a folid affliction to all 
thoſe whoſe pen is their portion. 
As for my part, I do not ſpeak wholly for my on 
ſake in this point; ſor palmiſtry and aſtrology will 
bring me in greater gains than theſe my papers; ſo 
that I am only in the condition of a lawyer, who leaves 
the bar for chamber-praftice. However, I may be al- 
lowed to ſpeak in the caſe of learning itfelf, and lament 
that a liberal education is the only one which a polite 
nation makes unprofitable. All mechanical artizans 
are allowed to reap the fruit of their invention and in- 
genuity without invaſion; but he that has ſeparated 
himſelf from the reſt of mankind, and ſtudied the won- 
ders of the creation, the government of his paſſions, 
and the revolutions of the world, and has 'an ambition 
to communicate the effect of half his life ſpent in ſuch 
noble enquiries, has no property in What he is willing 
to produce, but is expoſed to robbery and want, with 
this melancholy and juſt reflection, that he is the only 
man who is not protected by his country, at the ſame 
time that he beſt deferves it. According to the ordi- 
nary rules of computation, the greater the adventure is, 
the greater ought to be the profit of thoſe who ſucceed 
in it; and by this meaſure, none have pretence 6f 
turning their labours to greater advantage than perſons 
brought up to letters. A learned education, paſſing 
through great ſchools and univerſities, is very expen- 
five; and conſumes a moderate fortune, before it is 
gone through in its proper forms. The purchaſe of an 
handſome commiſſion or employment, which would 
give a man a good figure in another kind of life, is to be 
made at a much cheaper rate. Now, if we confider 
this expenſive voyage which is undertaken in the ſearch 
of knowledge, and how few there are who take in any 
conſiderable merchandize, how lefs frequent it is, to 
be able to turn what men have gained into ptoſit; how 
hard is it, that the very ſmall number who are diſtin- 
fs On guiſhed 
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guiſhed with abilities to know how to vend theit wares, 
and have the good fortune to bring them into port, 
ſhould ſuffer being plundered by privateers under the 
very cannon. that thould protect them] The moſt e- 
minent uſeful author of the age we live in, after having 
laid out a princely revenue in works of charity and be- 

ficence,.as became the greatneſs of his mind, and the 
Gnity of his character, would have left the perſon in 
the world who was the deareſt to him in a narrow 
condition, had not the fale of his immortal-writings 
brought her in a very conſiderable dowry ; though it 
was.impoſlible for it to be equal to their value. Every 
one will know, that I here mcan the works of the late 
archbiſhop of Canterbury *, the copy of which was fold 
for two thouſand five hundred pounds, 

I do not ſpeak with relation to any party; but it has 

happened, and, may often ſo happen, that men of great 
learning and virtue cannot quality themſelves for being 
employed in buſineſs, or receiving preferments. In 
this caſe, you cut them off from all ſupport, if you take 
from them the benefit that may ariſe trom their writ- 
ings. For my own part, I have brought myſelf to con- 
fider things in ſo unprejudiced a manner, that I efteem 
more a man who can live by the products of his under- 
ſtanding, than one who does it by the favour of great 
men. ! 
The zeal of an author has tranſported me thus far, 
though I think myſelf as much concerned in the capa- 
city of a reader. If chis practice goes on, we muſt ne- 
ver expect to {ce again a beautiful edition of a book in 
Great-Britain. 

We have already ſeen the Memoirs of Sir William 
Temple, publiſhed in the fame character and volume 
with the hiſtory of Tom Thumb, and the works of our 
greateſt poets ſhrunk into penny books and garlands. 

For my own part, I expect to ſee my Lucubrations 
printed on browner paper than they are at preſent, and 
if the humour continues, muſt be forced to retrench 
my expenſive way of living, and not ſmoke above two 
pipes a-day. 


Saturday 


®* Dr John Tillot/on. 
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From my own Apartment, December 25%. 


A Continuation of the Viſion. 


HE male world were diſmiſſed by the goddeſs of 
juſtice, and difappeared, when on a ſudden the 

whole plain was covered with women. So charming a 
multitude filled my heart with unſpeakable pleaſure ; 
and as the celeſtial light of the mirror thone upon their 
faces, ſeveral of them ſeemed rather perſons that de- 
ſcended in the train of the goddeſs, than fuch who 
were brought before her to their trial. The clack of 
tongues, and confuſion of voices, in this new aſſembly, 
were ſo very great, that the goddeſs was forced to 
command ſilence ſeveral times, and with ſome ſ:verity, 
before ſhe could make them attentive to her edicts. 


They were all ſenſible that the moſt important affair a- 


mong woman-kind was then to be ſettled, which every 
one knows to be the point of place. This had raiſed 
innumerable diſputes among them, and put the whole 
ſex into a tumult. Every one produced her claim, and 
pleaded her pretenſions. Birth, beauty, tuit, or wealth, 
were words that rung in my ears from all parts of the 
plain. Some boaſted of 'the merit of their huſbands ; 
others of their own power-in governing them. Some 
pleaded their unſpotted virginity ; others their numer- 
ous iſſue. Some valued themſelves as they were the mo- 
thers, and others as they were the daughters, of conſidera- 
ble perſons. There was not a ſingle accompliſhment un- 
mentioned, or unpractiſed. Ihe whole congregation was 
full of finging, dancing, toſſing, ogling, ſqueaking, ſmi- 
ling, ſighing, tanning, frowning, and all thoſe irreſiſtable 
arts which women put in practice, to captivate the hearts 
of reaſonable creatures. The goddeſs, to end this diſpute, 
cauſed it to be proclaimed, + that every one ſhould 
take place according as ſhe was more or leſs beauti- 

No. 102. « ful.“ 
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«+ ful.” This declaration gave great ſutisſaction to the 
whole aſſembly, which immediately bridled up, and ap- 
peared in all its beauties. Such as believed themſelves 
graceful in their motion found an occaſion of falling 
back, advancing forward, or making a falſe ſtep, that 
they might ſhew their perſons in the moſt becoming air. 
Such as had fine necks and boſoms were wonderfully 
curious to look over the heads of the multitude, and 
obſerve the moſt diſtant parts of the aſſembly. Several 
clapt their hands on their | foreheads, as helping their 
ſight to look upon the glories that ſurrounded the god- 
deſs, but in reality to ſhew fine hands and arms. The 
ladies were yet better pleaſed; when they heard “ that, 
« in the deciſion of this great controverſy, each of them 
% ſhould be her own judge, and take her place accord- 
ting to her own opinion of herſelf, when the conſult- 
© ed her looking-glats.” | 

The goddeſs then let down the mirror of truth in a 
golden chain, which appeared larger in proportion as 
ic deſcended and approached nearer to the eyes of the 
beholders. It was the particular property of this look- 
ing-glaſs, to banith all falſe appearances, and ſhew 
ple what they are. The whole woman was repreſent- 
ed, without regard to the uſual external features, which 
were made entirely conformable to their real charact- 
ers. In thort, the moſt accomplithed, taking in the 
whole circle of female perfections, were the moſt beau- 
tiful ʒ and the moſt detective, the molt deformed. The 
goddeſs ſo varied the motion of the glaſs, and placed 
it in fo many different lights; that each had an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing herſelf in it. 

It is impoſlible to deſcribe the rage, the pleaſure, or 
aſtoniſhment, that appeared in each face upon its re- 
preſentation in the mirror; multitudes ſtarted at their 
own form, and would have broke the glaſs if they could 
have reached it. Many ſaw their blooming features 
wither as they looked upon them, and their ſelſ- admi- 
ration turned into a loathing and abhorrence. The la- 
dy who was thought ſo agreeable in her anger, and was 
fo often celebrated for a woman of fire and ſpirit, was 
frighted at her own image, and fancied ſhe ſaw a Fury 


in 
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in the glaſs. The intereſted miſtreſs beheld a Harpy, 
and the ſubtile jilt a Sphinx. I was very much troub- 
led in my own heart, to ſee ſuch a deſtruction of fine 
faces ; but at the ſame time had the plcaſure of ſeeing 
ſeveral improved, which I had before looked upon as 
the greateſt maſter-pieces of nature. I oblerved, that 
ſome few were ſo humble as to be ſurprized at their 
own charms, and that many a one, who had lived in 
the retirement and ſeverity of a Veſtal, ſhined forth in 
all the graces and attractions of a Syren, I was raviſh- 
cd at the fight of a particular image in the mirror, which 
I think the moſt beautiful object that my eyes ever be- 
held. There was ſomething more than human in her 
countenance ;, her eyes were ſo full of light, that they 
ſecmed to beautify every thing they looked upon. Her 
face was enlivened with ſuch a florid bloom, as did not 
ſo properly ſeem the mark of health, as of immortality. 
Her ha „ her ſtature, and her mien, were ſuch as 
diſtin iel her even there, where the whole fair ſex 

was aſſembled. 5 
I was impatient to ſee the lady repreſented by ſo di- 
vine an image, whom I found to be the perſon that 
ſtood at my. right hand, and in the ſame. point of 
view with myſelf, This was a little old woman, who 
in her prime had been about five feet high, though 
at preſent ſhrunk to about three quarters of that mea- 
ſure, Her natural aſpect was puckered up with wrink- 
les, and her head covered with gray hairs. . I had ob- 
ſerved all along an innocent chearfulneſs in ber face, 
which was now heightened into rapture, as ſhe beheld 
herſelf in the glaſs, It was an odd circumſtance in 
my dream, but I cannot forbear relating it, I con- 
ceived ſo great an inclination towards her, that I had 
thoughts of diſeourſing her upon the point of marriage, 
when on a ſudden ſhe was carried from me; for the 
word was now given, that all who were pleaſed with 
their own images ſhould ſeparate, and place themſelves 
at the head of their ſex. 9 cf 
This detachment was afterwards divided into three 
bodies, conſiſting of maids, wives, and widows ;; the 
wives being placed in'the middle, with the maids on 
the 
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the right, and widows on the left, though it was with 
difficulty that theſe two laſt bodies were hindered 
trom falling into the centre. This ſeparation of thoſe 
who liked their real ſelves not having leſſened the 
number of the main body fo conſiderably as it might 
have been withed, the goddeſs, after having drawn 
up her mirror, thought fit to make new diſtinctions 
among thoſe who did not like the figure which they 
ſaw in it. She made ſeveral wholeſome edicts, which 
are ſlipped out of my mind; but there were two Which 
dwelt upon me, as being very extraordinary in their 
kind, and executed with great ſeverity. Their _ 
was, to make an example of two extremes in the fe- 
male world; of thoſe who are very ſevere on the con- 
duct of others, and of thoſe who are very regardleſs 
of their own. The firſt ſentence, therefore, the god- 
deſs pronounced was, that all females addicted to cenſo- 
riouineſs and detraction ſhould loſe the uſe of ſpeech ; 
2 puniſhment which would be the moſt grievous to 
the offender, and, what ſhould be the end of all puniſh- 
ments, effectual for rooting ont the crime. Upon 
this edict, which was as ſoon executed as publiſhed, 
the noiſe of the affembly. very conſiderably abated. 
It was a melancholy ſpectacle, to ſee fo many who had 
the reputation of rigid virtue ſtruck dumb. A lady 
who ſtood by me, and ſaw my concern, told me © ſhe 
„ wondered how I could be concerned for ſuch a 
4 pack of ——.” I found, by the ſhaking of her head, 
ſhe was going to give me their characters; but, by 
her ſaying no morg, I perceived ſhe had loſt the 
command of her tongue. This calamity fell very heavy 
upon that part of women who are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Prudes, a courtly word for female hypocrites, 
who have a ſhort way to being virtuous, by ſhewing that 
others are vicious. 'The ſecond ſentence was then pro- 
nounced againſt the looſe part of the ſex, that all hould 
immediately be pregnant, who in any part of their 
lives had run the hazard of it. This produced a very 
go>dly appearance, and revealed fo many miſconducts, 
thit made thoſe who were lately ſtruck dumb repine 
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more than ever at their want of utterance; though, at 
the ſame time, as afflitions ſeldom come ſingle, many 
of the mutes were alſo ſeized with this new calamity. 
The ladies were now. in ſuch à condition, that they 
would have wanted reom, had not the plain been large 
enough to let them divide their nd, and extend 
their lines on all ſides. It was a ſenſible affliction to 
me, to ſee ſuch a multitude of fair ones, either dumb 
or big-bellied. But I Was more at caſe 
when I found they agreed-upon regulations to 
cover ſuch misfortunes- Among others, that it ſhould 
be an eſt»bliſhed maxim in all nations, that a woman's 
firſt child nughe che into the world within fix 
months after her a0 with her huſband; and 
chat grief might retard the birth of her laſt until four- 


teen months after his deceaſe. 


Tuis viſion laſted until my ofual 2 
which I did with ſome ſurpriſe, to find: myſelf al 
after having been engaged almoſt a whale 2 
prodigious a multitude.” I could not but 
wonder at the partiality and extravagance of my viſion z. 
which, according to my thoughts, has not rw 4 juſtice 
to the ſex; If virtue in men is niore venerable, it is im 
women more lovely; which Milton has very finely ex- 
preſſed in his Paradiſe Loſt, where Adam, ſpeaking 
to Eve, after having aſſerted his own. pre-eminence, as 
being firſt in creation and-internal er 
nn nn e rt 
ra whe approach, WS Pin 
Her lovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeenis, r 
And in herſelf compleat, — 5 Un: 
Her own, that what ſhe wills ta du, or ſay, 01 * 
. Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſereeteſt, beſt. 
All higher knowledge in her preſence falls 
Wisdom, in diſcourſe with her e 
Lo es, diſcountenanced, and like RING * 
Authority and reaſon( on her wait, f 
As one intended firſt, not after made 
Occaſionally: and, to conſummate all, 
— of mind, CE Et _ * 
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0 | From ng en Aue December 5* . 
E is nothing. gi — — ſatisfac- 


| laſt Saturday. It 
is ſome time ſince I ſet apart that day for'examiningthe 
pretenſichs of ſeveral who had applied-to me for canes, 
perſpective- glaſſes, ſnuff· boxes, orange- flower waters, 
and the like ornaments of life. In order to adjuſt this 
matter, I had before directed Charles Lillie, of 'Beau- 
fort-Buildings, to prepare 2 great bundle of blank li- 
cences in the following word: 

«© You are herchy required to permit the bearer of 
« this cane to paſs and repaſa through the ſtreets and 
0 ſuburbs of London, or any place within ten miles of 
« it, without let or moleſtation; provided that he doe: 
« not walk with it under his arm, brandiſh it in the 
air, or hang it ow a button; in which caſe it ſhall be. 
« forfeited/z and E declare it forfrited to anj 
% one who ſhall think totake-it:from:him. / 


_ ale BICKERSTAFF.” 


vil 


*No. 103.==Sir k. Stuld afifed in this Pager. 
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The ſane form, differing only iu the proviſcs, will 
lerve for n perſpective; ſnuif-box, or perfumed hand- 
kerchief, I had placed myſelf in my elbow-chair at 
the upper end of my great parlour, kaving ordered 
Charles Lillie to take his plave-upon a joint-ſtbol, with 
a writing-detk before him. ohn Morpher alſo took 
his ſtation at the door, I having, for his good and faith- 
ful ſervices, him my chamber-kceper upon 
court=days. He let me know, that there was a great 
number attending without. Upon which I ordered 
——— — 2 
ſnuff-boxes that day ; but that thoſe v appeared for 
canes might enter. The firſt prefented me with the 
. whichGerdneS I Ld. 


10 To hae BickaksrArr Eſquire, Ceuſor of Great- 
« Britain, 


: — peckion of Sevon Taxerr, : 
17 — < having been bred 
« your 66 
* cane; from his youth, it is now become r 
ORR ION 
That, a part of his behaviour depending. u- 
© pon it, he ſhould be reduced to the utmoſt neceſhncs 
7 if he ſhould-loſe the uſe of it. 
445 © That the knocking of it upon lis ſhoe, leaning ene 
eg upon it, or whiſtling with it on his mouthy, are 
a 1 —. to him in converſation, that he 
— . 
« it. a 
e That he is & preſent, 4 — 
muſt deſpair of ſucceſs if it de taken from him. 
66 Your petitioner, therefore, hopes, that, the pre- 
“ mifes tenderly conſidered, your will not 
< deprive him of ſo uſeful and — ounrkuny 
* And your petitioner ſhall ever, Rc.“ 
Upon the hearing of his | caſe, I was touched with 


ſome pe RPE © EO lg. obfer- 
ving 
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ving him nearer, I found he was a Prig. I bid him 
ce his cane in court, which he had left at the 
He did fo, and I finding it to be very curiouſly 
clonded, with a tranſparent amber head, and a blue rib- 
band to hang upon: his wriſt, I immediately ordered my 
clerk Lillie to lay it up, and deliver out to him a plain 
joint, headed with walnut; and then, in order to wean 
him from it by degrees, permitted him to wear it three 
days in a week, and to abate —— rome he 
found himſelf able to go alone. 

The ſecond who appeared eame limping into the 
court: and ſetting forth in his petition many pretences 
for the uſe of a cane, I cauſed them to be examined 
one by one; but finding him in different ſtories, and 
confronting him with ſeveral witneſſes who had ſeen 
him walk — — I ordered Mr Lillie to take in his 


cane, and rejected his petitiah as frivolous. 


A third made his entry with great difficulty leaning 
upon a ſlight ſtick, and in danger of falling every ſtep 
he took. I ſaw the weakneſs of his hams ; and hear- 
ing that he had married a young wife about a fortnight 
before, I bid him leave 'his cane, and gave him a pair 
of crutches, with which he went off in great vigour 
and alacrity. This gentleman was ſucceeded by another, 
who ſeemed very much pleaſed while his «petition was 


reading, in which he had repreſented, That he was ex- 


tremely afflicted with the gout, and ſet his ſoot upon 
the ground with the caution and dignity which accom- 
pany that diſtemper. I ſuſpected him for an impoſtor 
and having ordered him to be ſearched, I committed 
him into the hands of doctor Themas Smith in King- 


' ſtreet, my own corn- cutter, who attended in an out- 


ward room, and wrought ſo ſpeedy a cure upon him, 
that I thought fit to ſend him alſo away without his cane. 

While I was thus diſpenſing juſtice, I heard a noiſe 
in my outward room; and enquiring what was the oc- 
caſion of it, my door-keeper told me; that they had ta- 


ken up one in the very fact as he was paſſing by my 


door. They immediately brought in a lively freſh- o- 


loured young man, who made great reſiſtance with 
ee — _ to make uſe of bi 


cane, 
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eane; which hung upon his fifth- button. Upon exa- 
mination,” I found him to be an Oxford ſcholar, who 
wes juſt entered at the Temple. He at firſt diſputed 
the juriſdiction of the court; but, being driven out of 
his little law and logic, he told me very pertly, that 
* ke looked upon ſuch a perpendicular creature as man 
to make a very im figure without à cane in 
6 his hand. It is well known,” ſays he, we ought, 
« according to the natural ſituation of our bodies, to 
„ walk upon our hands and feet; and that the wiſ- 
dom of the ancients had deſcribed man to be an a- 
6: nimai of four legs in the morning, two at noon, and 
«+ three at e which they intimated, that the 
cane might very pr operly become af us in ſome 
« period of life. "Vp hit I aſked him, © whe- 
ether he wore it at his breaſt to have it in readineſs 
when that period ſhould arrive ? My young lawyer 
imately told me, 4 he had a property in it, and a 
22 to hang it where he pleaſed, and to make uſe 
it as he thought fit, provided that he did not 
© break the peace with it; and further faid, that 
e he never took it off his button, unleſs it were to lft 
* it up at a coach-man, hold it over the head of a 
drawer, point oute the eincumſtances of a ſtory, or 
« for other ſervices of the like nature, that are all wi- 
thin the laws of the land.“ I did not care for diſ- 
couraging à young man, who, I ſaw, would come to 
good ; and, becauſe his heart was ſet upon his new 
purchaſe, I only ordered him to wear it about his neck, 
infiead of hanging ic ages his button, and fo diſmiſſed 
him. MO I] kt © 
There were ſeveral. . in court, whoſe pretens 
ſions I found- to be very good, and, therefore, gave 
them their licences, upon paying their fees; as many 
others had their licences renewed, who required more 
time for recovery of one ern than I had before 
allowed then. 
Having diſpatched this ſet of my 
came in a well-dreffed man, with a _ tube in- one 
hand, and his petition in the other. Upon his entering 
ow n Nerenr the I Wn put 
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forward his right leg, and advanciag the glaſs-to his 
right eye, aimed it directly at me. In the mean while, 
to make my obſervations alſo, I put on my . les 3 
in which poſture, we ſurveyed each other for fome time. 
Upon the removal of our glaſſes, I defired him to read 
his petition, which he did very promptly and eaſily; 
though at the ſame time it ſet forth, © that he could 
< ſce nothing diſtinctly, and was within very few de- 
4 grees of, being utterly blind ;” concluding with a 


prayer, © that he might be permitted to 


3 

. and extend his fight by a glaſs.” In anſwer to this 
I told him, * he might ſometimes extend it wp his own 
% deſtruction. As you are now,” ſaid I, “you are 
« out of the reach of beauty ; the ſhafts of the fineſt 
< eyes loſe their force before they can come at you; you 
cannot diſtinguiſh a 'Toak from an qrange-wench z 
4 you can ſec a whole circle of beauty without any in- 
terruption from an impertinent face to diſcompoſe 
* you. In ſhort, what are ſnares for other My 
petitioner would hear no more, but told me very ſeri- 
ouſſy, “Mr Bickerſtaff, you quite miſtake your man z 
6 it is the joy, the pleaſure, the — of my life, 
* to frequent public aſſemblies, gaze upon the 
+ fair.” In a word, I found his uſe of a glaſs was oc- 
caſioned by no other infarmity but his vanity, and was 
not ſo much defigned to make him fee, as to make 
him be ſcen and diſtinguiſhed by others. I, therefore, 
refuſed! him a licence for a perſpeQive, but allowed 
him a pair of {peQacles, with full permiſſion to uſe 
them in any public aflembly as he ſhould think fit. 
He was followed by ſo very few of this order of men, 
that I n ſort of cheats is almoſt 
at an end. | {414 
The orange- flower men appeared next with petitions, 
perfumed fo ſtrongly with muſk, that I was almoſt: o- 
vercome with the — and for my own ſake was o- 
bliged forthwith to licence their dunenh se, eſpeci- 
ally when I found they had ſweetened them at Char- 
les Lillie's, and that ſome of their perſons would not 
be altogether inoffenſive without them. John Mor- 
ew*, whom I have made the general of my dead men, 
# Publiſher of the Firſt Edit. of the Tatler in hajf ſheets, àc- 
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acquainted me, © that the petitioners were all of that 
c order, and could produce certificates to prove it, if 
I required it.” I was ſo well pleaſed with this way 
of their embalming themſelves, that I commanded the 
2boveſaid Morphew to give it in orders to his whole 
army, that every one, who did not ſurrender himſelf 
up whe AE — 

e method to keep hi ing his 

ſtate of putre faction. ; Kok 

I finithed my ſeſſion with great content of mind, 
reflecting upon the good T had done; for, however 
ſlightly men may regard theſe particulars, and little 
follies in dreſs and behaviour, they lead to greater evils. 
The bearing to be laughed at for ſuck ſingularities, 
teaches us infenfibly an impertinent fortitude, and 
enables us to bear public cenſure for” things which 
more ſubſtantially deſerve it. By this means the 
open à gate to folly; and oftentimes render à man 
ridĩeulous, as to diſcredit his virtues and capacities, and 
anqualify them from doing any good in the world. Be- 
kdes; the giving into uncommon habits of this nature, 
is a want of chat humble deference which is due to 
yiankind, and, what is worſt of all, the certain indica- 
tion of fome' ſecret fla in the mind of the perſon that 
commits them. When I was'# young man, Fremem- 
ber à gentleman of great integrity and worth was ve— 
ry remarkable for wearing a road belt, and a hang- 
er inſtead of a faſhionable ſword, though im all other” 
points a very well-bred/ man. I ſuſpected him at firſt 
fight to have” ſomething wrong in him, but was not 
able for a long while to diſcover any collateral proofs of” 
it. I watched him narrowly for ſfix-and-thirty years, 
when at laſt, to the furprize of every body but myſelf, 
whe hid long expected to ſee the folly break out, he 
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'T in not to be imagined how, great an ef it well- 
diſpoſed lights, with proper forms and orders in aſ- 
emblies, have upon ſome tempers. I am ſure I feel it 
in ſo extraordinary a manner, that I. cannot in a daꝝ or 
twoget out of my imagination any very beautiful or diſk 
greeable impreſſion which I receive on ſuch occaſions. 
For this — 1 I frequently look in at the -play-houſe, 


in order to enlarge my thoughts, and warm my mind 
with ſome new i chat 2 be un to me in 
my Lucubrations. 


In this | diſpoſition I ed the theatre, the aber 
day, and placed myſelf in a corner of it very conveni- 
ent for ſeeing, without being myſelf obſerved. I found 
the audience huſhed in a very deep attention, and did 
not queſtion. but ſome noble | tragedy was juſt then in 
its criſis, or that an accident was to be unravelled, which 
would determine the fate of a ber. While I Was in 
this ſuſpenſe, expecting every moment to ſee my old 
friend Mr. Betterton appear in all the majeſty of diſ- 
treſs, to my unſpeakable amazement there came up a 
monſter with a face between his feet; and as I was 
looking on, he raiſed himſelf on one leg in ſuch a per- 
pendicular poſture, that the other grew in a direct line 
above his head. It afterwards twiſted itſelf into the 

motions and wreathings of ſeveral difterent animals, 
No. 108, and 
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and after great variety of ſhapes and trarisformations, 
went off the ſtage in the ſigure of a human creature, 
The admiration, the applaute, the ſatisfaction of the au- 
dience, during this ftrange entertainment, is not to be 
expreſſed. I was very much out of countenance fot 
my dear countrymen, and looked about with ſome ap- 
prehenfion, for fear any foreigner ſhould be preſent. 
Is it poſſible, _ I, that human nature can rejoice 
in its diſgrace, take pleaſure in ſeeing its own fi- 
gure turned to ridicule, and diſtorted into forms that 
raiſe horror amd averſion 7 There is ſomething diſin- 
ous and immoral in the being able to bear ſuch a 
fot. Men of elegant and noble minds are ſhocked at 
ſeeing the characters of perfons who deſerve eſteem for 
their virtue, knowledge, or ſervices to their country, 
placed in wrong lights, and by miſrepreſentation made 
the ſubject of buffoonery. Such a nice abhorrence is 
not indeed to be found among the vulgar z but me- 
thinks it is wonderful, that thoſe who have nothing 
but theoutward figure to diftinguiſh them as men, ſhould 
delight in ſeeing humanity abuſed, vilified, and diſgra- 
ced. | | | 
I muſt confeſs, there is nothing that more pleaſes me, 
in all that I read in books, orſee among mankind, than 
ſuch paſſages as repreſent human nature in its proper 
dignity. As man is a creature made up of different 
extremes, he has ſomething in him very great and ve- 


ry mean. A-{kilful artiſt may draw an excellent pic- 
ture of him in either of theſe views. The fineſt authors 


of antiquity have taken him on the more advantageous 
ſide. They cultivate the natural grandeur of the ſoul, 
raiſe in her à generous ambition, feed her with hopes 
of immortality and perfection, and do all they can to 
widen the partition between the virtuous and the vici- 
ous, by making the difference betwixt them as great as 


between gods and brutes. In ſhort, it is impoſſible to 


read a page in Plato, Tully, and a thouſand other an- 
cient moraliſts, without being a greater and à better 


man for it. On the contrary, I could never read any 


of our modiſn French authors, or thoſe cf our own 


country, who are the imitators and admirers of that 
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trifling nation, without being for ſome time out of hu- 
mour with myſelf, and at every thing about me. Their 
buſineſs is to depreciate human nature, and conſider it 
under its worſt appearances. They give mean inter- 
pretations and baſe motives to the worthieſt actions: 
they reſolve virtue and vice into conſtitution. In ſhort, 
they endeavour. to make no diſtinction between man 
and man, or between the ſpecies of men and that of 
brutes. As an inſtance of this kind of authors, among 
many others, let any one examine the celebrated Ro- 
chefoucault, who is the great philoſopher for adminiſter- 
ng of conſolation to the idle, the envious, and worth- 
leſs part of mankind. hh 

I remember a young gentleman of moderate under- 
ſtanding, but great vivacity, who, by dipping into many 
authors of this nature, had got a little 1 
knowledge, juſt enough to make an atheiſt or a free- 
thinker, but not a philoſopher or a man of ſenfe. With 
theſe accompliſhments, he went to viſit his father in 
the country, who was plain, rough, honeſt man, and 
wiſe, though not learned. The fon, who took all op- 
portunities to ſhew his learning, began to eſtabliſh a 
new religion in the family, and to enlarge the narrow- 
neſs of their country notions; in which he ſucceeded 
fo well, that he had ſeduced the butler by his table-talk, 
and ſtaggered his eldeſt ſiſter. The old gentleman be- 
gan to be alarmed at the ſchiſms that aroſe among his 
children, but did not yet believe his ſon's doctrine to be 
fo pernicious as it really was, until one day talking of 
his ſetting dog, the fon ſaid, + he did not quoſtion but 
Trey was as immortal as any one of the family 3” and 
in the heat of the argument told his father, . that, for 
his own part, he expected to die like a dog.” Upon 
which, the old man ſtarting up in a very great paſſion, 
cried out, “ Then, ſirrah, you thall live like one; and 
taking his cane in his hand, cudgelled him out of his 
ſyſtem, This had ſo good an effect upon him, that he 
took up from that day, fell to reading good books, and 
is now a bencher in the Middle- Temple. 

I do not mention this cudgelling part of the ſtory 
with a deſign to engage the ſecular arm in matters of 

this 
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this nature; but certainly, if it ever exerts itſelf in af- 
fairs of opinion and ſpeculation, it ought to do it on 
ſuch ſhallow and deſpicable pretenders to knowledge, 
who endeavour to give man dark and uncomfortavle 
proſpects of his being, and deſtroy thoſe principles which 
are the ſupport, happineſs, and glory of all public ſocie- 
ties, as well as private perſons. 

I think it is one of Pythagoras's golden ſayings, 
That a man. ſhould take care above all things to 
« have a due reſpect for himſelf.” And it is certain, 
that this licentious ſort of authors, who are for depre- 
ciating mankind, endeavour to diſappoint and undo 
what the moſt refined ſpirits have been labouring to ad- 
vance ſince the beginning of the world. The very de- 
ſign of dreſs, good breeding, outward ornaments, and 
ceremony, were to lift up human nature and ſet it off 
to an advantage. Architecture, painting, and ſtatuary, 
were invented with the ſame deſign ; as indeed every 
art and ſcience contributes to the embelliſhment of life, 
and to the wearing off and throwing into ſhades the 
mean and low parts of our nature. Poetry carries on 
this great end more than all the reſt, as may be feen in 
the following paſſage taken out of Sir Francis Bacon's 
Advancement of Learning, which gives a truer and 
better account of this art than all the volumes that were 
cver written upon it. — 1 

Poetry, eſpecially heroical, ſeems to be raiſed alto- 

3 E rom a noble foundation, which makes much 
for the dignity of man's nature. For ſeeing this ſen- 
« ſible world is in diguity inferior to the ſoul of man, 
poeſy ſeems to endow human nature with that whic!: 
« hiſtory denies z and to give ſatisfa&tion to the mind, 
% with at leaſt the ſhadow of things, where-theſub-_ 
« ſtance cannot be had. For if the matter be tho- 
roughly confidered, a ſtrong argument may be drawn 
from poeſy, that a more ſtately greatneſs of things, 
© a more perfect order, and a more beautiful variety, 
e delights the ſoul of man, than any way can be found 
in nature ſince the fall. Wherefore, ſeeing the acts 
and events, which are the ſubjects of true hiſtory, are 
not of that amplitude as to content the mind of man; 

12 poeſy 
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4 poeſy is ready at hand to feign acts more heroical. 
+6, Becauſe true hiſtary reports the ſucceſſes of buſineſs 
not proportionable to the merit of virtues and vices, 
* pag corrects it, and preſents events and fortunes 
«according to deſert, and according to the law of Pro- 
vidence: becauſe true hiſtory, through the frequent 
« fatiety and fimilitude of things, works a diſtaſte and 
*« miſpriſion in the mind of man; poeſy cheareth and 
«+ refreſheth the ſoul, chanting things rare and various, 
« and full of viciſſitudes. So as poeſy ſerveth and con- 
** ferreth to delectation, magnanimity, and morality ; 
and, therefore, it may ſeem deſervedly to have ſome 
{© participation of divineneſs, becauſe it doth raiſe the 
« mind, and exalt the ſpirit with highraptures, by pro- 
<< portioning the ſhews of things to the deſires of the 
% mind, and not ſubmitting the mind to things, as rea- 
« ſon and hiſtory. do. And by theſe allurements and 
“ congruities, whereby it cheriſheth the ſoul of man, 
joined alſo with conſort of muſic, whereby it may 
more ſweetly inſinuate itſelf, it hath won ſuch acceſs, 
that it hath been in eſtimation even in rude times, 
5 and barbarous nations, when other learning ſtood ex- 
6 cluded.” | 
But there is nothing which favours and falls in with 
this natural greatneſs and dignity of human nature ſo 
much as religion, which does nat only promiſe the en- 
tire refinement of the mind, but the glorifying of the 
body, and the immortality of both. 
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Thurſday, December 22, 170g. 
r luci miſeris tam dira cupide ? 


Vd. Zn. vi. 721. 
Gods } can the wretches long for life again? Pirr. 


Sheer-lane, December 21 *. 
| S ſoon as I had placed myſelf in my chair of ju- 
dicature, I ordered my clerk, Mr Lillie t, to read 

No. 110.—Sir R. Steele ed in this Paper. to 

7 4 Shop-keeper who took in Letters for the Vatler, Spectater, Oc. 
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to the aſſembly, who were gathered together according 


to notice, a certain declaration, by way of charge, to o- 


pen the purpoſe of my ſeſſion, which tended only to 
this explanation, that as other courts were often called 
to demand the execution of perſons dead in law; fo 
this was held to give the laſt orders relating to thoſe 
who are dead in reaſon, The ſolicitor of the new com- 
pauy of; upholders near the Hay-market appeared in 
behalf of that uſeful ſociety, and brought in an accuſa- 
tion of a young woman, who, herſelf ſtood at the bar 
before me. Mr Lillie read her indictment, which: was 
in ſybſtance, + That, whereas Mrs Rebecca Pinduſt, 
of the pariſh of Saint Martin in the Fields, had, by 
the uſe of one niſtrumentcalled a Looking-glaſfs, and 
e by the further ule of certain attire, made either of 
« cambric, muſlin, or other linen wares, upon her head, 
« attained to ſuch an evil art and magical force in the 
„motion of her eyes and turn of her countenance, 
« that ſhe the ſaid Rebecca had put to death ſe vera 
young men of the ſaid pariſh; and that the ſaid 
+ young men had acknowledged in certain papers, com- 
« monly called loye-letters, which were produced in 
« court, gilded on the edges, and ſealed aut a purri- 
e cular wax, with certain amorous and inchanting words 
« wrought upon the ſaid ſeals, that they died for the 
c ſaid Rebecca: and, whereas the faid Rebecca perſiſi- 
e ed in the faid evil practice; this way of life the ſaid 
« fociety conſtrued to be, according to former edicts, 
{+ a ſtate of death, and demanded an order for the in- 
* terment of the ſaid Rebecca,” | 

I looked upon the maid with great hunianity, and 
deſired her to make anſwer to what was faid againſt her. 
She ſaid, ** It was indeed true, that ſhe had practiſed 
« all the arts and means ſhe could, to diſpoſe of herſelf 
« happily in marriage, but thought ſhe did not come 
* under the cenſure expreſſed in my writings for the 
« ſame; and humbly hoped I would not condemn her 
for the ignorance of her accuſers, who, according to 
their own words, had rather repreſented her killing, 
* than dead.” She further alledged, That the ex- 
4 prefſions mentioned in the papers written to her 

«© were 
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«+ were become mere words, and that ſhe had been al- 
% ways ready to marry any of thoſe who ſaid they died 
for her; but that they made their eſcape, as ſoon as 
they found themſelves pitied or believed.” She en- 
ded her diſcourſe, by deſiring I would, for the future, 

ſettle the meaning of the words « I die,” in letters of 
love. 

Mrs Pinduſt behaved herſelf with ſuch an air of in- 
nocence, that ſhe eaſily gained credit, and was acquit- 
ted. Upon which occaſion, I gave it as a ſtanding rule, 
cc that any perſon, who in any letter, billet, or diſcourſe, 
4 ſhould tell a woman he died for her, ſhould, if ſhe 
© pleaſed, be obliged to live with her, or be immedi- 
0 ately interred upon ſuch their own confeſſion, without 
% bail or mainprize.” 

It happened, that the very next who was brought 
before me was one of her admirers, who was indicted 
upon that very head. A letter, which he acknowled- 
ged to be his own hand, was read, in which were the 
following words: + Cruel creature, I.die for you.“ It 
was obſervable that he took ſnutt all the time his accu- 
lation was reading. I aſked him, © how he came to uſe 
<& theſe words, if he were not a dead man?” He told me, 
& he was in love with the lady, and did not know any 
<< other way of telling her ſo; and that all his acquaint- 
5. ance took the fame method.” Though I was mo- 
red with compaſſion towards him, by rcaſon of the 
weakneſs of his parts, yet for example-ſake I was for- 
ced to anſwer, '* Your ſentence ſhall be a warning to 
< all the reſt of your companions, not to tell lies for 
« want of wit.” Upon this, he began to beat his ſnuff- 
box with averyſaucy air; and, opening it again, „ Faith, 
«© Ifaac,” ſaid he, + thou art a very unaccountable old 
6 fellow—Pry' thee, who gave thee power of life- and 
« death? What a-pox haſt thou to do with ladies and 
lovers? I ſuppoſe thou wouldſt have a man be in 
„ company with his miſtreſs, and ſay nothing to her. 
« Doſt thou call breaking a jeſt, telling a lie? Ha! is 
that thy 1 old ſtiffrump, ha?” He was going 
on with this inſipid common: place mirth, ſometimes o- 
pening his box, 14 ſhutting it, then viewing the 


- 


picture 


picture on the lid, and then the workmanſhip of the 
hinge; when, in the midſt of his eloquence, I ordered 
his box to be taken from him; upon which he was 
immediately ſtruck ſpeechleſs, and carried off ſtone 
dead | ö 


The next who appeared was a hale old fellow of fix- 
. He was brought in by his relations, who deſi- 
red leave to bury him. Upon requiring a diſtinct ac- 
count of the priſoner, a credible witneſs depoſed, 
that he always roſe at ten of the clock, played with 
« his cat until twelve, ſmoaked tobacco until one, was 
« at dinner until two, then took another pipe, played 
at back-gammon until ſix, talked” of one Madam 
« Frances, ani old miſtreſs of his, until eight, repeated 
the ſame account at the tavern until ten, then return- 
& ed home, took the other pipe, and then to bed.” I 
aſked him, „hat he had to ſay for himſelf 7% As 
to what,” ſaid he, © they mention concerning Ma- 
« dam Frances 
I did not care for hearing the Canterbury tale, and, 
therefore, thought myſelf ſeaſonably interrupted by 2 
young gentleman, who appeared in the behalf of the 
old man, and prayed an arreſt of judgement; * for that 
ehe the ſaid young man held certain lands by his the 
s ſaid old man's life.” Upon this, the ſolicitor of the 
upholders took an occaſion to demand him alfo, and 
thereupon produced ſeveral evidences that witnefled to 
his life and converſation. It appeared, that each of 
them divided their hours in matters of equal moment 
and importance to themſelves and to the public. They 
roſe at the ſame hour: while the old man was playing 
with his cat, the young one was looking out of his 
window; while the old man was ſmoking his pipe, the 
young man was rubbing his teeth; while one was at 
dinner, the other was dreſſing; while one was at back- 
gammon, the other was at dinner; while the old fellow 
was talking of Madam Frances, the young one was ei- 
ther at play, or toaſting women whom he never eonver- 
ſed with. The only difference woes, that the young 
man had never been good for any thing; the old man, 
a man of worth . he knew Madam Frances. 
Upon 
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Upon the whole, I ordered them to be both interred to- 
gether, with inſeriptions proper to their characters, ſig- 
nifying; that the old man dicd in the year 1689, and 
was buried in the year 1709; and over the young one 
it was ſaid, that he departed this world in the twenty- 
fifth year of his death; | | 

The next claſs of criminals were authors in proſe and 
verſe. Thoſe of them who had produced any ſtill-born 
work were immediately diſmiſſed to their burial, and 
were followed by others, who, notwithſtanding ſome 
ſprightly iſſue in their life-time, had given proofs of 
their death by ſome poſthumous children, that bore no 
reſemblance to their elder brethren. As for thoſe who 
were the fathers of a mixed progeny, provided always 
they could prove the laſt to be a live child, they eſcaped 
with life, but not without loſs of limbs; for, in this 
caſe, I was ſatisſied with amputation of the parts which 
were mortiſied. 

Theſe were followed by a great crawd of ſuperannua- 
ted benchers of the inns of court, ſenior fellows of col- 
leges, and defunct ſtateſmen; all whom I ordered ta be 
accimated indiflercntly, allowing the reſt a reprieve for 
one year, with a promiſe of a free pard6n in caſe of 
reſuſcitation. beer: i 

There were ſtill great multitudes to be examined; 
but, finding it very late, I adjourned the court, not with- 
out the ſecret pleaſure that I had done my duty, and 
furniſhed out an handſome execution. 

Going out of the court, I received a letter, inform- 
mg me, that, in purſuance of the edict of juſtice in 
© one of my late viũons, all thoſe of the fair ſex began 
to appear pregnant who had run any hazard of it, 
« a3 was manifeſt by a particular ſwelling in the petti- 
„ coats of ſeveral ladies in and about this great city.” 
I muſt conſeſs, I do not attribute the riſing of this part 
of the dreſs to this occaſion, yet muſt own, that I am 
very much diſpoſed to be offended with ſuch a new 
and unaccountable faſhion. I fhall, however, pronounce 
nothing upon it, until I have examined all that can 
de ſaid for and againſt it. And, in the mean time, 
think At to give this notice to the fair ladies who are 

| now 
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how making up their winter ſuits, that they may ab- 
ſtain from all dreſſes of that kind, until they ſhall find 
what judgement will be paſſed upon them; for it would 
very much trouble me, that they ſhould put themſelves 
to an unneceſſary expence; and I could not but think 
myſelf to blame, if I ſhould hereafter forbid them the 
wearing of ſuch garments, when they have laid out mo- 
ney upon them, without having given them any Re” 
ous admonition. 


a. Has mach * 
Saturday, December 24, 170g. | 
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ren, 0! Pran, ode profuni ! 
Heace, ye profane | far hence be gone ! 


Sheer-lane, December 23 *. 

HE watchmanz who does me particular honours » 
as being the chief man in the lane, gave ſo very 
great a thump at my door laſt night, that I awakened 
at the knock, and heard myſelf complimented with the 
uſual ſalutation of, Good-morrow, Mr Bickerſtaff; 
«« good-morrow, my maſters all.” The filence and 
darkneſs of the night diſpoſed: me to be more than or- 
dinarily ſerious ; and as my attention was not drawn out 
among exterior objects by the avocations of ſenſe, my 
thoughts-naturally fell upon myſelf. I was conſidering, 
amidſt the ſtillneſs of the night, what was the proper 


4 


employment of a thinking being? what were the per- 


fections it ſhould pro noſe 20 itſelf? and, what the end 
it ſhould aim at? "My. mind-is of ficha-jlertieuler caſt, 
that the falling of a ſhower of rain, or the-whiſtling of 
wind, at ſuch a time, is apt to fill my thoughts with 
ſomething awful and ſolemn. I was in this diſſ 
when our bellman began his midnight homily, which 
he has been repeating to us every vinter night for 

theſe twenty years, with the uſual exordium: 
Vol. E n K 4 Oh 
* No. 111,—Sir R. Steele afifted i in this Poper. 
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% Oh! mortal man, thou that art born in ſin l“ 


Sentiments of this nature, which are in themfetves 
juſt and reaſonable, however debaſed by the circumſtan- 
ces that accompany them, do not fail to produce' their 
natural effect in a mind that is not perverted and de- 
praved by wrong notions of gallantry, politeneſs, and 
ridicule. The temper which I now found myſelf in, as 
well as the time of the year, put me in mind of thoſe 
lines in Shakſpeare, wherein, according to his agreea- 

die wiltnefs of imagination, he has wronght a country 
tradition into a beautiful peace of poetry. In the tra- 
gedy of Hamlet, where the ghoſt vaniſhes upon the 
cock*'s rrowing, he takes octaſion to mention its crow- 
ing all hours of the night about Chriſtmas time, and to 
infinuate a kind of religious veneration for that feaſon. 


It faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Some ſay, that ever gainſt that ſeaſon comes 

« Wherein out Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
„The bird of dawning fingerh all night long. 

« And then, they ſay, no ſpirit dates ſtir abtoad : 
The nights are wholſome; then no planets ſtrike, 
« No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm ; 
„ So hallow'd, and fo gracious is the time. 


This admirable author, as well as the beſt and great- 
eſt men of all ages, and of all nations, ſeems to have 
had his mind thoroughly ſeaſoned with religion, as is 
evident by many paſſages in his plays, that would not 
be ſuffered by a modern audience: and are, therefore, 
certain inſtances that the age he lived in had a much 
greater ſenſe of virtue than the preſent. | 

It is indeed a melancholy reflection to conſider, that 
the Britiſh nation, which is now at a greater height of 
glory for its [councils and conqueſts than it ever was 
before, ſhould diſtinguiſh itſelf by a certain looſeneſs of 
principles, and a falling-off from thoſe ſchemes of think- 
ing, which conduce to the happineſs and perfection of 
human nature. This evil comes upon us from the 
works of a few ſolemn blockheads, that meet — 

wit 


# 
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with the zeal aud ſeriouſneſs of apoſiles, to extirpat 

common ſenſe, and propagate infidelity. Theſe are the 
wretches, who, without any ſhew. of wit, learning, or 
reaſon, publiſh their crude conceptions with an ambi- 
tion of appearing more wiſe than the reſt of mankind, 
upon no other pretence than that of diſſenting from 
them. One gets by heart 2 catalogue of title-pages 
and editions ; and, immediately, to become conipicu- 


ous, declares that he is an unbeliever. Another knows 


how to write a receipt, or cut up a dog, and forthwith 
argues againſt. the immortality of the ſoul. I have 
known many a little wit, in the oftentation of his parts, 
rally the truth of the Scriptuze, Who as not able to 
read a chapter in it. Theſe poor wretches talk blaſr 
phemy for want of diſcourſe, and are rather the objects 
of ſcorn or pity, than of our indignation z but the grave 
diſputant, that reads and writes, and ſpends all his time 
in convincing himſelf and the world that he is no better 
than à brute, ought to be whipped ont of 2 govern- 
ment, as a blot to civil ſociety, and a defamer of man- 
kind. I love to conſider an infidel, whether diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the title of deiſt, atheiſt, ay free-thinker, in three 
different lights, in his ſolitudes, his afflictions, and his 
laſt moments. 7 nr bvi er 

A wife man, that lives up to the principles of rea- 
ſon and virtue, if one conſiders him in his folitude, as 
in taking in the ſyſtem of the univerſe, obſerving the 
mutual dependence and harmony, by which the whole 
frame of it hangs together, beating down his paſſions, 
or ſwelling his thoughts with magnificent ideas of Pro- 
vidence, makes a nobler figure in the eye of an intelli- 
gent being, than the greateſt conqueror amidſt all the 
pomps and ſolemnities of a triumph. On the contra- 
ry, there is not a more ridiculous animal than an athe- 
iſt in his retirement. His mind is incapable of rapture 
or elevation. He can only conſider himſelf as an in- 
ſignificant figure in a landſkip, and wandering up and 
down in a field or a meadow, under the fame terms as 
the meaneſt animals about him, and ſubject to as to- 
tal a mortality as they; ND GE Inn 
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is the only one amongſt them, who lies under the ap- 
prehenſion of it. 

In diſtreſſes, he muſt be of all creatures the moſt 
helpleſs and forlorn; he feels the whole preſſure of a 
preſent calamity, without being relieved by the memo- 
ry of any thing that is paſt, or the proſpect of any 
thing that is to come. Annihilation is the greateſt 
bleſſing that he propolts to himſelf, and an halter or a 

iſto] the only refuge he can fly to. But, if you would 
behold one of theſe gloomy miſcreants in his 
figure, you muſt conſider him under the terrors, or at 
the approach of death. 

About thirty years ago I was 8 ſhipboard with one 
of theſe vermin, when there aroſe a briſk gale, which 
could frighten nobody but himſelf, Upon the rolling 
of the ſhip, he fell upon his knees, and confeſſed to the 
chaplain, “ that he had been a vile atheiſt, and had 
« denied a Supreme Being ever ſince he came to his 
< eſtate.” The good man was aſtoniſhed, and a re- 
port immediately run through the ſhip, that there 
<< was an atheiſt upon the upper-deck.” Several of the 
common ſeamen, who had never heard the word be- 
fore, thought it had- been ſome ſtrange. fiſh; but they 
were more ſurprized when they faw it was a man, and 
heard out of his own mouth, that he never believed until 
that day that there was a God. As be lay in the a- 
gonies of confeſſion, one of the honeſt tars whiſpered 
to the boatſwain, * that it would be a good deed to 
« heave him overboard.” But we were now within ſight 
of port, when of a ſudden the wind fell, and the pe- 
nitent relapſed, begging all of us that were preſent, 
% as we were gentlemen, not to ſay any thing: of what 
« had paſſed.” 
| He had not been aſhore above two days, — one 
of the company began to rally him upon his devotion 
on ſhipboard, which the other denied in ſo high terms, 
that it produced the lie on both ſides, and ended in a 
duel. The atheiſt was run through the body, and-af- 
ter ſome loſs of blood, became as good a Chriſtian as 
he was at ſea, until ho found that his wound was not 
mortal. He is at preſent one of the free- thinkers o 


the age, and now writing a pamphlet againſt ſeve- 
ral received opinions concerning the exiſtence of fai- 


As I have taken upon me to cenſure the faults of 
the age and country in Which I live, I ſhould: have 
thought myſelf inexcuſable to have paſſed over this 
crying one, which is the ſubject of my preſent diſ- 
courſe. I thall, therefore, from time to time, give my 
countrymen particular cautions againſt this diſtemper 
of the mind, that is almoſt become faſhionable, and by 
that means more likely to ſpread. I have ſomewhere 
either read or heard a very . memorable ſentence, 
« that a man would be a molt inſupportable moniter, 
« thould he have the faults that are incident to his 
« years, conſtitution, profeſſion, family, religion, age, 
« and country” and yet every man is in danger 
them all. For this reaſon, as I am an old man, I take 
particular care to avoid being covetous, and telling 
long ſtories, - As I am choleric, I forbear not only 
ſwearing, but all interjections of fretting, as pugh l or 
piſh ! and the like. As Lam a lay-man, I reſolye not -R 
to conceive an averſion for a wile and a good man, be- 4 
cauſe his coat is of a different colour from mine. As 1 
I am deſcended of the antient family of the Bickerſtaffs | 
never call a man of merit an upſtart. As a Prote- 13 
ſtant, I do not ſuffer my zeal ſo far to tranſport me. | 
as to name the Pope and the Devil together. As I 
am fallen into this degenerate age, I guard myſelf par- 
ticularly againſt the folly I have. been now ſpeaking of. 
And as Iam an Engliſhman, I am very cautious not to 
hate a ſtranger, or deſpiſe a poor Palatine. 
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Saturday, December 31, 1709. _ 
rm — — ——— — — — 
It in vita, fic in ſtudiis, pulcherrimmm & humaniſimum exiſti- 
vn ſeyeritatern comitatemque miſcere, ne ia in triflitian, 
lar in petwlantiam procedaal. 1 Pr. Epiſt. 


As in a man's life, fo in his ſtadies, I think it the molt 
beautiful and humane thing in the world, fo to mingle 
gravity with pleaſantry, that the ove may not fink in- 
to melancholy, nor the other riſe up into wantonneſs. 


| Sheer-lane, December 30®. 
Was walking about my chamber this morning in a 
very gay humour, when' I faw a coach ſtop at my 
or, and a youth about "fifteen alighting out of it, 
whom I perceived to be the eldeſt ſon of my boſom 
friend, that I gave ſome account of in my of the 
ferchtzenh el the laſt month. I felt a ſenſible plea- 
fare riſing in me at the ſight of him, my acquajntance 
having begun with his father when he was juſt ſuch 3 
ſtripling, and about that very age. When he came up 
to me, he took me by the hand, and burſt out in tears. 
I was extremely moved, and immediately ſaid, Child, 
« how does your Father do?” He began to reply, 
My mother ——” But could not go on for weeping, 
F went down with him into the coach, and gathered 
out of him, © that his mother was then dying, and 
„that, while the holy man was doing the laſt offices 
« to her, he had taken that time to come and call me 
«© to his father, who, he faid, would certainly break 
his heart, if I did not go and comfort him.“ The 
child's difcretion in coming to me of his own head, 
and. the 'tenderneſs he ſhewed for his parents, would 
have quite overpowered me, had I not reſolved to for- 
tify myſelf for the ſeaſonable performances of thoſe du- 
ties which I owed to my friend. As we were going, 
I could 
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1 could not but reflect upon the character of that ex- 
cellent woman, and the greatneſs of his grief for the 
loſs of one who has ever been the ſupport to him un- 
der all other affliftions. How, thought 1; will he be 
able to bear the hour of her death, that could not, 
when I was lately with him, ſpeak of a ſickneſs, which 
was then paſt; without forrow! We were now: got 
pretty far into Weſtminiſter, and arrived at my friend's 
houſe. At the door of it I met Favonius, not without 
« ſecret ſatisfaction to find he bad been there. I had 
formerly converſed with him at this houſe; and as he 
abouncis with that fort of virtue and knowledge which 
makes religion beautiful, and never leads the converſa- 
tion into the violence and * of party-difputes, I liſ- 
tened to him with great pleaſure. Our diſcourſe chan- 
ced to be ꝑpon the ſubject of death, which he treated 
with ſuch a ſtrength of reaſon, and greatneſs of ſoul, 
that, inſtead of being terrible, it appeared to a mind 
rightly cultivated altogether to be 'contemned, or ra- 
ther to be deſired. I met him at the door, I faw 
ih his face a certain glowing of grief and humanity, 
heightened with an air of tortitude and reſolution, 
which, as I afterwards found, had ſuch an irreſiftible 
force, as to fuſpend the pains of the dying, and the la- 
mentation of the neareſt friends who attended her. I 
went up directly to the room where the lay, and waz 
met at the entrance by my friend, who, notwithſtand- 
ing his thoughts had been compoſed a little before, at 
the ſight of me turned away his face and wept. The 
little family of children renewed the expreſſions of 
their ſorrow according to their ſeveral ages and degrees 
ef underſtanding. The eldeſt daughter was in tears, 
buſied in attendance upon her mother; others were 
kneeling about the bedſide z and what troubled me moiſt 
was, to fee a little boy, who was too young to know 
the reaſon, weeping only becauſe his fiſters did. The 
2 one in the room who ſeemed refigned and com- 
rted was the d on. At my approach to the 
bedſide, the told — 2 a low broken wake «© This 
« is. kindly done—Take care of your friend - do 
not go from him!” She had hyfore taken ä 
er 
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her huſband and children, in a manner proper for ſo 
ſolemu a parting, and with a gracefulneſs peculiar to 2 
woman of her character. My heart was torn in pieces, 
to ſee the huſband on one. ſide ſuppreſſing and keep- 
ing down the ſwellings of his grief, for fear of diſturb- 
ing her in her laſt moments; and the wife even at 
that time concealing the pains ſhe endured, for fear of 
increaſing his affliction. She kept her eyes upon him 
for ſome moments after ſhe grew ſpeechleſs, and ſoon 
after cloſed them for ever. In the moment ot her 
departure, my friend, who had thus far commanded 
himſelf, gave a deep groan, and fell into a ſwoon by 
her bedfide. The diſtraction of the children, who 
thought they ſaw both their parents expiring' together, 
and now lying dead before them, would have melted 
the hardeſt heart; but they ſoon perceived their father re- 
cover, whom I helped to remove into another room, 
with a reſolution to accompany him until the firſt pangs 
of his affliction were abated. I knew conſolation would 
now be impertinent; and, therefore, contented myſelf 
to fit by him, and condole with him in filence. For I 
{hull here uſe the method of an ancient author, who, 
in one of his epiſtles, relating the virtues and death of 
Macrinus's wife, expreſſes himſelf thus: „I thall ſuſ- 
« pend my advice to this beſt of friends, until he is 
« made capable of receiving it by thoſe three great 
<- remedies, the neceſſity of ſubmiſſion, length of time, 
« and faticty of grief.” ; 

In the mean time, I cannot but conſider, with much 
commiſeration, the melancholy ſtate of one who has had 
ſuch a part of himſelf torn from him, and which he 
miſſes in every circumſtance of life. His condition is 
like that of one who has lately loſt his right arm, and 
is every moment offering to help himſelf with it. He 
does not appear to himſelf the ſame perſon in his houſe; 
at his table, in company, or in retirement; and loſes 
the relith of all the pleaſures and diverſions that were 
before entertaining to him by her participation of them. 
The moſt agreeable objects recall the forrow for her 


with whom he uſed to enjoy them. This additional 


ſatis faction, from the taſte of pleaſures in the ſociety of 
| | one 
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one we love, is admirably deſcribed by Milton, who re- 
preſents Eve, though in Paradiſe itſelf, no further 
pleaſed with the beautiful objects around her, than as 
ſhe ſees them in company with Adam, in that paſſage 
ſo inexpreſſibly charming: 


« With thee converſing, I forget all time; 

« All ſeaſons, and their change; all pleaſe alike. 

« Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing fweet, -- 

« With charm of earlieſt birds; pleaſant the ſun, 
When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 
« His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
% Gliſtering with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After ſoft ſhowers; and tweet the coming on 
« Of grateful evening mild : then, filent night, 

« With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And theſe the gems of heaven, her ſtarry train. 

© But neither breath of morn, when ſhe aſcends 

& With. charm of carlieſt birds; nor riſing fun 

„On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower, 

6 Gliſtering with dew ; nor fragrance after ſhowers 
© Nor grateful evening mild ; nor filent night, 
With this her ſolemn bird, nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering ſtar-light, without thee is ſweet.” 


The variety of images in this paſſuge is infinitely 
plealing, and the recapitulation of each particular i- 
mage, with a little varying of the expreſſion, makes 


one of the fineſt turns of words that I have ever ſeen: 


which I rather mention, becauſe Mr Dryden has faid; 
in his preface to Juvenal, that he could meet with no 
turn of words in Milton. | 

It may be further obſerved, that- though the ſweet- 
nels of theſe verſes has ſomething in it of a paſtoral, yet 
it excels the ordinary kind, as much as the ſcene of it 
3 above an ordinary. field or meadow. I might here, 
lince I am accidentally led into this ſubject, ſhe w ſe- 
veral paſſages. in Milton that have as excellent turns of 
this nature as any of our Englith poets whatſoever 3 
but ſhall only mention that which follows, in which he 
deſcribes the fallen angels engaged in the intricate diſ- 
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putes of predeſtination, free- will, and fore-knowledge ; 
and, to humour the perplexity, makes a kind of labyrinth 
in the very words that deſcribe it. 


© Others apart ſat on a hill retir'd, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 

<«« Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate; 

« Fix'd fate, free-will, fore-knowledge abſolute; 
And found no end, in wandering mazes loſt.” 


Thurſday, January 5, 1709-10. 


2 


Far minima 9 fa fella fur. Ovi. 
The young lady is che leaſt part of herſell. 


Sheer-lane, January 4 

HE court being prepared for proceeding on the 
cauſe of the petticoat, I gave orders to bring in 

a criminal, who was taken up as ſhe went out of the 
puppet-ſhew about three nights ago, and was now 
ſtanding in the ſtreet, with a great concourſe of people a- 
bout her. Word was brought me, that ſhe had en- 
deavoured twice or thrice to come in, but could not do 
it by reaſon of her petticoat, which was too large for 
the entrance of my houſe, though I had ordered both 
the folding-doors to be thrown open for its reception. 
Upon this, I deſired the jury of matrons, who ſtood at 
ny right-hand, to inform themſelves of her condition, 
and know whether there were any private reaſons why 
ſhe might not make her appearance ſeparate from her 
petticoat, This was managed with great diſcretion, and 
had ſuch an effect, that upon the return of the verdict 
trom the bench of matrons, I iſſued out an order forth- 
with, © that the criminal ſhould be ſtripped of her in- 
« cumbrances, until ſhe became little enough to enter 
„% my houſe.” I had before given directions for an 
engine of fevcral legs, that could contract or open it- 
| „No. 116. "Wor 
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ſelf like the top of an umbrella, in order to place the 
petricoat upon it, by which means I might take a le 
ſurely ſurvey of it, as it ſhould appear in its proper di- 
menſions. This was all done accordingly ; and forth- 
with, upon the cloſing of the engine, the petticoat was 
brought into court. I then directed the machine to be 
ſet upon the table, and dilated in ſuch a manner as to 
ſhew the garment in its utmoſt circumference; but my 
great hall was too narrow for the experiment : for be- 
fore it was half unfolded, it deſcribed ſo immoderate a 
circle, that the lower part of it bruſhed upon my f:ce 
2s I fat in my chair of judicature. I then enquired for 
the perſon that belonged to the petticoat ; and to my 
great ſurprize, was directed to a very beautiful young 
damſel, with ſo pretty a face and ſhape, that I bid her 
come out of the crowd, and ſeated her upon a little 
crock at my left hand. My pretty maid,” ſaid J, 
„do you own yourſeif to have been the inhabitant 
af the garment before us? The girl, I found, had 
good ſenſe, and told me with a ſmile, that notwith- 
« ſtanding it was her own petticoat, the ſhould be very 
« glad to ſee an example made of it; and that ſhe 
« ware it for no other reaſon, but that ſhe had a mind 
“ to look as big and burly as other perſons of her 
% quality; that ſhe had kept out of it as long as ſhe 
could, and until ſhe began to appear little in the eyes 


« of her acquaintance; that, if ſhe laid it aſide, people 


« would think ſhe was not made like other women.” 
I always give great allowances to the fair ſex upon ac- 
count of the faſhion, and therefore was not diſpleaſed 
with the defence of my pretty criminal: I then order- 
ed the veſt which ſtood before us to be drawn up by a 
pully to the top of my great hall, and afterwards to 
be ſpread open by the engine it was placed upon, in 
ſuch a manner, that it formed a very ſplendid and am- 
ple canopy over our heads, and covered the whole 
court of judicature with a kind of ſilken rotunda, in 
its form not unlike the cupola of Saint Paul's. I en- 
tered upon the whole cauſe with great ſatisfaction as 1 
lat under the ſhadow of it. 
The counſel for the petticoat were now called in, and 
9 L 2 ordered 
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ordered to produce what they had to ſay againſt the po- 
pular cry which was raiſed againſt it. They anſwered 
the objections with great ſtrength and ſolidity of ar- 
gument, and expatiated in very florid harangues, 
which they did not fail to ſet off and furbelcav, 
if I may be allowed the mctaphor, with many 
periodical ſentences and turns of oratory. The chief 
arguments for their client were taken, firſt, from the 
great benefit that might arife to our woollen manufac- 
tory from this invention, which was calculated as fol- 
lows: The common petticoat has not above four yards 
in the circumference ; whereas this over our heads had 
more in the femi-diameterz ſo that, by allowing it 
twenty-four yards in the circumference, the five milli- 
ons of woollen petticoats which, according to Sir Wil- 
liam Petty, ſuppoſing what ought to be ſuppoſed in a 
well- governed ſtate, that all petticoats are made of that 
ſtuff, would amount to thirty millions of thoſe of the an- 
cient mode. A prodigious improvement of the woollen 
trade! and what could not fail to ſink the power of 
France in a few years. 

To introduce the ſecond argument, they begged 
leave to read a petition of the rope-makers, wherein it 
was repreſented, © that the demand for cords, and 
« the price of them, were much riſen ſince this faſhion 
«came up.” At this, all the company who were pre- 
ſent. lifted up their eyes into the vaults; and I muſt 
confeſs, we did diſcover many traces of cordage, which 
were interwoven in the ſtiffening of the drapery. 

A third argument was. founded upon a petition of 
the Greenland trade, which likewiſe repreſented the 
great conſumption of whale-bone which would be oc- 
calioned by the preſent fathion, and the benefit which 
would thereby accrue to that branch of the Britiſh 
trade, 

To conclude, they gently touched upon the weight 
and unwieldineſs of the garment, which they infinua- 
ted. might be of great ule to preſerve the honour of 
families. | 

Theſe arguments would have wrought very much u- 
pon me, as I then told the company in a long elabo- 
| | {> rate 
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174 TL ER. 8g 
rate diſcourſe, had I not conſidered the great and ad- 


ditional expence which fuch faſhions would bring upon 


fathers and huſbands ; and, therefore, by no means to 
be thought of until ſome years after a peace,” I fur- 
ther urged, that it would be a prejudice to the ladies 
themſelves, who could never expect to have any money 
in the pocket, if they laid out ſo much on the petticoat. 
'To this I added, the great temptation it might give to 
virgins, of acting in ſecurity like married women, and 
by that means give a check to matrimony, an inſtitu- 
tion always encouraged by wiſe ſocieties. | 


At the ſame time, in anſwer to the ſeveral petitions - 


produced on that fide, I ſhewed one ſubſcribed by the 
women of ſeveral perſons of quality, humbly ſetting 
forth, © that, ſince the introduction of this mode, their 
« reſpective ladies had, inſtead of beſtowing on them 
their caſt gowns, cut them into ſhreds. and mixed 
« them with the cordage and buckram, to complete 
the ſtiffening of their under petticoats. For which, 
and ſundry other reaſons, I pronounced the petticoat a 
forfeiture : but, to ſhew that I did not make that judge- 
ment for the ſake of fi/thy lucre, I ordered it to be fold- 
ed up, and ſent it as a preſent to a widow-gentlewo- 
man, who has five daughters; deſiring ſhe would make 


each of them a petticoat out of it, and ſend me back 


the remainder, which I defign to cut into ſtomachers, 
caps, facings of my waiſtcoat-fleeves, and other garni- 
tures ſuitable to my age and quality. 

I would not be underſtood, that, while I diſcard 
this monſtrous invention, I am an enemy to the pro- 
E ornaments of the fair ſex : On the contrary, as the 

and of nature has poured on them ſuch a profuſion 
of charms and graces, and ſent them into the world 
more amiable and finithed than the reſt of her works ; 
ſo I would have them beſtow upon themſelves all the 
additional beauties that art can ſupply them with, pro- 
vided it does not interfere with diſguiſe, or pervert 
thoſe of nature. 

conſider woman as a beautiful romantic animal, 
that may be adorned with, furs and feathers, pearls and 
diamonds, ores and ſilks, Ihe lynx ſhall caſt its ſkin 
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at her feet to make her a tippet; the peacock, parrot, 
and ſwan ſhall pay contributions to her muff; the fea 
ſhall be ſearched h ſhells, and the rocks for gems ; 
and every part of nature furniſh out its ſhare towards 
the embelliſhment of a creature that is the moſt con- 
ſummate work of it. All this I ſhall indulge. them in; 
but as for the petticoat I have been ſpeaking of, I nei- 
ther can nor will allow it. 


Saturday, January 7, 1709-10. 


Durate, & voſmet rebus ſervate ſecundis. 
Ving. En. i, 211, 


Endure the hardſhips of your preſent ſtate 
Live, and reſerve yourſelves for better lus; 


Davokx. 


| Sheer-lane, January 6“. 
HEN I look into the frame and conſtitution of 

my own mind, there is no part of it which 1 

obſerve with greater ſatisfaction, than that tenderneſs 
and concern which it bears for the good and happi- 
neſs of mankind. My own circumſtances are indeed 
ſo narrow and ſcanty, that I ſhould taſte but very little 
pleaſure, coyld I receiye it only from thoſe enjoyments 
which are in my own poſſeſſion; but by this great 
tincture of humanity, which I find in all my thoughts 
and reflections, I am happier than any ſingle perſon 
can be, with all the wealth, ſtrength, beauty, and ſuc- 
ceſs, that can be conferred upon a mortal, if he only 
reliſhes ſuch a e of theſe bleſſings as is veſted 
in himſelf, and in his own private property. By this 


means, every man that does himſelf any real ſervice 
does me a kindneſs. I come in for my ſhare in all the 
good that happens to a man of merit and virtue, and 
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partake of many ifts of fortune and power that I was 
never born to. There is nothing in particular in which 


I ſo much rejoice as the deliverance of good and gene- 


tous ſpirits out of dangers, difficulties, and diſtreſſes. 
And becauſe the world does not ſupply inſtanees of this 
kind to furniſh out ſufficient entertainments for ſuch 
an humanity and benevolence of temper, I have ever 
delighted in reading the hiſtory of ages paſt, which 
draws together into a narrow compaſs the great occur- 
rences and events that are but thinly ſown in thoſe 
tracts of time, which lie within our own knowledge and 
obſervation, When I ſee the life of a great man, who 
has deſerved well of his country, after having ſtruggled 
through all the oppoſitions of prejudice and envy, 
breaking out with luſtre, and ſhining forth in all the 
ſplendour of ſucceſs, I cloſe my book, and am an hap- 
py man for a whole evening. 

But fince in hiſtory events are of a mixed nature, 
and often happen alike to the worthleſs and the deſerv- 
mg, infomuch that we frequently ſee a virtuons man 
dying in the midſt of diſappointments and calamities, 
and the vicious ending their days in proſperity and 
peace; I love toamuſe myſelf with the accounts I meet 


with in fabulous hiſtories and fiftions : for in this kind of 


writing we have always the pleafure of ſeeing vice pun- 
(hed, and virtue rewarded. Indeed, were we able to 
view a man in the whole circle of his exiſtence,” we 
ſhould have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing it cloſe with hap- 
pineſs or miſery, according to his proper merit; 
but though our view of him is interrupted by death 
before the finiſhing of his adventures, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
we may be ſure that the concluſion and cataſtrophe is 
altogether ſuitable to his behaviour. On the contrary, 
the whole being of a man, conſidered as an hero or a 
cnight- errant, is comprehended within the limits of a 
poem or romance, and, therefore, always ends to our 
ſatisfaction 3 ſo that inventions of this kind are like 
food and exerciſe to' a good-natured difpoſition, which 
they pleaſe and gratify at the ſame time that they nou- 
riſh and ſtrengthen. The greater the affliftion is in 
which we fee our favourites in theſe relations enga- 
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ged, the greater is the pleaſure we take in ſeeing them 
relieved. | | 
Among the many feigned hiſtories which I have met 
with in my reading, there is none in which the hero's 
plexity is greater, and the winding out of it more 
difficult, than that in a French auther whoſe name I 
have forgot. It ſo happens, that the hero's miſtreſs was 
the ſiſter of his moſt intimate friend, who for certain 
reaſons was given out to be dead, while he was prepa- 
ring to leave his country in queſt of adventures. Ihe 
hero having heard of his friend's death, immetliately 
repaired to his miſtreſs, to condole with her, and com- 
fort her. Upon his arrival in her garden, he diſcover- 
ed at a diſtance a man claſped in her arms, end embra- 
ced with the moſt endearing tenderneſs, What ſhould 
he do? It did not conſiſt with the gentleneſs of a knight- 
errant either to kill his miſtreſs, or the man whom 
ſhe was pleaſed to favour. At the ſame time, it would 
have ſpoiled a romance, thould be have laid violent 
hands on himſelf, In ſhort, he immediately entered 
upon his adventures; and after a long ſeries of exploits, 
found out by degrees that the perſon he ſaw in his 
miſtreſs's arms was her own brother, taking leave of 
her before he left his country, and the embrace ſhe 
gave him nothing elſe but the affectionate farewell of a 
ſiſter"; fo that he had at once the two greateſt ſatisfac- 
tions that could enter into the heart of man, in find- 
ing his friend alive whom he thought dead, and his 
miſtreſs faithful whom he had believed inccnſtant. 
There are indeed ſome diſaſters ſo very fatal, that 
it is impoſſible for any accidents to redtify them. Of 
this kind was that of poor Lucretia; and yet we ſee 
Ovid has found an expedient even in this cafe. He 
deſcribes a beautiful and royal virgin walking on the 
ſex-ſhore, where ſhe was diſcovered by Neptune, and 
violated after a long and unſucceſsful importunity. To 
mitigate her ſorrow, he offers her whatever ſhe could 


_ wiſh for. Never certainly was the wit of woman more 


puzzled in ſinding out a ſtratagem to-retrieve her ho- 
nour. Had the deſired to be changed into a ſtock or 
ſtone, a beaſt, fiſh, or towl, ſhe would have been a lo- 
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ſer by it: or had ſhe deſired to have been made a ſea- 
nymph, er a goddeſs, her immortality would but have 

ted her diſgrace, | «© Give me, therefore,“ 
faid ſhe, ſuch a ſhape as may make me incapable of 
« ſuffering again the like calamity, or of being re- 
proached for what I have — — Jo beſhort, 
ſhe was turned into a man, and fo mach dread 
avoided the danger and een fe fo end- 
ed. 

I was once myſelf in agonies of grief that are unut- 
terable, and in ſo a diſtraction of mind, that I 
— myſelf even out of the — lity of receiving 
comfort. The occaſion was as follows: When I was 
a youth in a part of the army which was then quarter- 
ed at Dover, I fell in love with an agreeable youi 
woman, of a family in thoſe parts, and h 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing my addreſſes kindly received, 
which occaſioned the perplexity I am going to relate, 

We were in à calm evening diverting ourſelves u 
the top of the eliff with the proſpect of the ſea, and 
trifling away the time in ſuch little fondneffes as are 
moſt ridiculous to people in dale, rr agreea- 
ble to thoſe in love. 

In the midſt of i ene e — 
ſnatched a paper of verſes out of my hand., and ran a- 
way with them. — was following her, when on a ſud- 
den the ground, though at a conſiderable diſtance 
from -the — of the ſunk under her, and 
threw her down from ſo prodigions an height upon 
ſuch a range of rocks, as would have daſhed her into 
ten thouſand pieces, had her body been made of ada- 
mant. It is much eaſier for my reader to imagine my 
ſtate of mind upon ' ſuch an occaſion; than'for me to 
expreſs it. I ſaid to myſelf, It is nut in the power of 
heaven to relieve me { when I awaked, equally tranſ- 
ported and aſtoniſhed, to ſee myſelf drawn out of an 
affliction which, the err wee appeared to 
me altogether inextricable. 

The impreſſions of grief and hooks were de 
on this occaſion, that while they laſted they made me 
more PSs Gn Chg gs the real death of this belo- 
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ved perſon, which happened a few months after, at atime 
when the match between us was concluded; inafrauch as 
the imaginary death was untimely, and I myſelf ina fort 
an .acceſlary ; whereas her real deceaſe had at leaſt 
theſe alleviations, of being natural and inevitable 

The memory of the dream I have related ſtill dwells 
ſo ſtrongly upon me, that I can never read the deſcrip- 
tion of Dover-cliff in Shakſpeare's tragedy of King 
Lear, without a freſh ſenſe of my eſcape. The proſ- 
pect from that place is drawn with ſuch proper inci- 
dents, that whoever can read it without growing e 
muſt have a good head, or a very bad one. 


Come on, Sir, here's the place; Rand ill! how fearſul 

And dizzy tis to caſt one's eyes ſo-low ?.. 

The crows and — that qwing the mid way air, 

Show ſcarce as groſs as ——— Half way down 

Hangs one that gathers ſamphire—Dreadful trade! 

Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head. 

The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach 4 

Appear like mice, and yon tall anchoring bark 

e der} abu... 
oft too ſmall for ſight. * e murmuring ſurge, 

That on ch unnumber d idle pebbles beats, 

Cannot be heard in high, 9 

* my brain turn. 
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made by the help of mĩcrõſcopes, as they are related 
authors of dur own and other nations. There 
is a great deal of pleaſure in prying into this world of 
wonders, which nature has laid out of fight, and feems 
induſtrious to conceal from us. Philoſophy had ran- 
ged over all the viſible creation, and n to want 
objects ſor her enquiries, when the preſent age, by 
the invention of glaſſes, opened à new and inexhauſti- 
ble magazine of rarities, more wonderful and amazing 
than any of thoſe which aſtoniſhed our ſorefathers. XL 
was yeſterday amuſing myſelf with ſpeculations of this 
kind, and reflecting upon myriads of animals that ſwim in 
thoſe little ſeas of juices that are contained in the ſeveral 
veffels of an human body. While my mind was thus 
filled with that ſeeret wunder and delight, I could not 
but look upon myſelf as in an act of devotion, and am 


very well pleaſed with the thought of the great heathen 


anatomut, who calls his deſcription of the parts of an 
human body, „ An Hymn to the Supreme Being.“ 


Ihe reading of the day produced in my imagination an 


agreeable morning's dream, if I may call it ſueh; for 
| am ſtill in doubt whether it paſſed in my ſleeping 
or waking thoughts.” However it was, I fancied that 
my good genius ſtood at my bed's head, and entertained 
me with the following diſcourſe} for, upon my riſing, 
it dwelt ſo ſtrongly upon me, that I writ down 
ſubſtance of it, i not the very wordſ sk 
« If,” faid he, „ you can be ſo tranſported with 
« thoſe productions of nature which are diſcovered to 
« you by thoſe artificial eyes that are the works of 
human invention, how great will your ſurprize be, 
« when you ſhall have it in your to model your 
© own eye as you pleaſe, and adapt it to the bulk of 
„ objects, which, with all theſe helps, are by infinite 
degrees too minute for your perception. We who 
are unbodied ſpirits can ſharpen our ſighit to what 
degree we think fit, and make the leaſt work of the 
creation diſtinct and viſible. This gives us ſuch ideas 
as cannot poſſibly enter into your t conceptions. 
There is not the leaſt particle of matter which ma) 
« not furniſh one of us ſufficient employment for a 
M 2 who!e 
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© whole eternity. We can ſtill divide it, and ſtill open it, 
and ſtill diſcover new wonders of Providence, as we 
« look into the different texture of its parts, and meet 
* with beds of vegetables, minerals, and metallic mix- 
cc tures; and ſeveral kinds of animals that lie hid, and 
« as it were loſt, in fuch an endleſs fund of mat- 
«ter. I — are ſurprized at this diſcourie; but, 
«« as your reaſon tells you there are infinite parts in 
« the ſmalleſt portion of matter, it will likewiſe convince 
« you, that there is as great a variety of ſecrets, and 
« as much room tor diſcoveries, in a particle no bigger 
% than the point of a pin, as in the globe of the whole 
« earth. our microſcopes bring to ſight ſhoals of 
living creatures in a ſpoonful of vinegar z but we who 
« can, diſtinguiſh them in their different magnitudes, 
« ſee among them ſeveral huge Leviathans that terrify 
e the little fry of animals about them, and take their 
« paſtime as in an ocean, or the great deep.” I could 
not but fmile at this part of his relation, and told him, 
„ I doubted not but he could give me the hiſtory of 
« ſeveral inviſible giants, accompanied with their reſ- 
ti pective dwatfs, in caſe that any of theſe little beings 
are of an human ſhape.” © You may aſſure your- 
« ſelf,” ſaid he, that we fee in theſe little animals 
« different natures; inſtincts, and modes of life, which 
« correſpond. to . obſerve in creatures of big- 
ce ger dimenſions. ' We deſcry millions of ſpecies ſub- 
« ſiſted on a green leaf, which your glafles repreſent 
« only in crouds and ſwarms. What appears to your 
« eye but hair and down riſing on the ſurface of it, we 
c find to be woods and foreſts, inhabited by beaſts of 
« prey, that are as dreadful in thoſe their little haunts, 
& as lions and tigers in the deſerts of Libya.” I was 
much delighted with this diſcourſe, and could not for- 
bear telling him, © that I ſhould-be wonderfully plez- 
4 ſed to ſee a natural hiſtory of imperceptibles, con- 
c taining a true account of ſuch vegetables and animals 
„ as grow and live ont of ſight.” Such diſquiſi- 
& tions,” anſwered he, © are very ſuitable to reaſonable 
« creatures; and you may be ſure, there are many 
& curious ſpirits among us who employ n 8 
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« ſuch amuſements. For as our hands, and all our 
«+ ſenſes, may be formed to what degree of ſtrength 
« and delicacy we pleaſe, in the ſame manner as our 
« fight, we can make what experiments we are inclins 
« ed to, how ſmall ſoever the matter be in which we 
« make them. | L have been preſent at the diſſection of 
« a mite, and have ſeen the ſkeleton of a flea. I have 
been ſhewn a foreſt of mumberleſs trees which has 
« been. picked out of an acorn. ; Your: microſcope 
can ſhew you in it a compleat oak in miniature; 
and could you ſuit all your organs as we do, 
you might pluck an acorn from this little oak, 
„ which contains another tree; and ſo proceed from 
« tree to tree, as long as you would think fit to 
« continue your diſquiſitions. It is almoſt impoſſible,” 
added he, to talk of things ſo remote from common 
life, and the ordinary notions which mankind re- 
« ceive from blunt and groſs organs of ſenſe, without 
& appearing. extravagant and ridiculous. You have 
6 = ſeen a dog opened, to obſerve the circulation 
of the blood, or make any other uſeful enquiry z and 
yet would be tempted to laugh if I ſhould tell you, 
that a circle of much greater philoſophers than any 
« of the Royal Society, were preſent at the cutting up 
« of one of thoſe little animals which we find in the 
blue of a plumb: that it was tied down alive before 
them; and that they obſerved the palpitations of the 


heart, the courſe of the blood, the working of the 


« muſcles, and the convulſicns in the ſeveral limbs, 
« with great N and improvement,” I mult 
« confeſs,” ſaid I, tor my own part, I go along with 


you in all your diſcoveries with great pleaſure : but 


it is certain, they are too fine for the groſs of man- 
kind, who are more ſtruck with the deſcription of e- 
very thing that is great and bulky. Accordingly 
« we find the beſt judge of human nature ſetting forth 
his wiſdom, not in the formation of theſe minute a- 
* nimals, tho” indeed no leſs wonderful than the other, 
but inthat of the Leviathan and Behemoth, the Horſe 
and the Crocodile,” * Your obſervation,” ſaid he, 
* is very juſt; and I muſt acknowledge, for my own 

« part, 
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« part, that although it is with much delight that I ſee 
« the traces of Providence in theſe inftances, 1 ſtill 
4 take greater pleaſure in conſidering the works of 
4. the creation in their immenſity, than in their minute- 
cc neſs. For this reaſon, I rejoice when I ſtrengthen 
« my fight ſu as to make it pierce into the moſt remote 
« ſpaces and take a view of thoſe heavenly bodies 
ich lie out of the reach of human eyes, though 
<«< aflifted by teleſcopes. What you look upon as one 
« confuſed white in the milky way, appears to me 
n long track of heavens, diſtinguiſhed by ſtars that 
are. ranged in proper figures and conſtellations. 
While you are admiring the ſky in à ſtarry night, 
lam entertained with a variety of worlds and funs 
&© placed one above another, and riſing up to ſuch 
e an immenſe diſtance, that no created eye can ſee an 
“ end of them.“ 514 ne "or 

The. latter part of his diſcourſe flung me into 
ſuch an aſtoniſhment, that he had been ſilent for 
ſame time before I took notice of it; wlien on a 
ſudden I ſtarted up and drew my curtains, to look if 
any one was near me, but ſaw nobody, and cannot tell 
to this moment whether it was my good genius or a 
dream that left me. Nba — * 
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Valur filuir, abi paſſm 

Palantes error certo de tramite pellit ; | 

Ike finiftrorſum, his dextrorſum abit. Hos. 2 Sat. iii. 48. 
Whea, in a wood, we leave the certain way, 

One error fools us, though we various ſtray, 


Some to the left, and ſome to other fide. Francis. 


| Sheer-lane, Jan 13%. 
NSTEAD of conſidering any particular paſſion or 
character in any one ſet of men, my thoughts were 
night employed on the contemplation of human 
No. 120, life 
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z and truly it appears to me, that the 
— pecies are hurried on by the ſame deſires, and 
engaged in the ſame purſuits, according to the ditfer- 
ent ſtages and diviſions of life. Youth. is devoted to 
luſt, middle age to ambition, old age to avarice. 'Theſe 
are the three general motives and principles of action 
both in good and bad men; though it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, chat they change their names, and reſine 
their natures, according to the temper of the perſon 
whom they direct and animate. For with the good, 
luſt becomes virtuous love; ambition, true honour z 
and avarioe, the care of poſterity. ; This ſcheme of 


thought amuſed me very agreeably until I retired to 


reſt, and afterwards formed itſelf into a pleating and 
regular viſion, which I ſhall deſcribe in all its circum- 
ſtances, as the objects preſented thamſelves, whether i in 
a ſerious or ridiculous manner. 

I dredwed that L w i ed, of {o prodigious an 
extent, and cut into ſuch a variety of walks and 


that all maakind were loſt and bewildered in it. Af- 


ter having wandered up and down ſome time, I came 


into the centre of it, which into a-wide plain, 
filed with multitudes of both I here diſcovered 
three great roads, very wide wor long, that led into 
three different parts of the foreſt. 


On a ſudden, the whole multitude broke into three 
parts, according to their different ages, and marched in 
their reſpective bodies into the three great roads that 
lay before them. As I had a mind to know how each 
of theſe roads terminated, and whither they would lead 
thoſe who paſſed through them, I joined myſelf with the 
aſſembly that were in the flower and vigour of their age, 
and called themſelves the band of lovers.” I found 
to my great ſurprize, that ſeveral old men beſides my- 
ſelf had intruded into this agreeable company; as 1 
had before obſerved, there were ſome young men who 
had united themiſelves to: * the band of miſers, and 
were walking up th path of avarice ; though both 
made a very ridiculous Hgure, and were as much laugh- 
ed at by thoſe they joined, as by tlioſe they: forſook, 
The walk which wo K ſhades, 
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embroidery of flowers, and melody of birds, with the 
diſtant purling of ſtreams, and falls of water, was ſo 
wonderfully delightful, that it charmed our ſenſes, and 
mtoxicated our minds with pleaſure. We had not been 
long here, before every man lingled out ſome woman, 
to whom he offered his addreſſes, and profeſſed him- 
ſelf a lover; when on a ſudden we perceived this deli- 
cious walk to grow more narrow as we adyanced in 
it, until it ended in many intricate thickets, mazes, 
and labyrinths, that were ſo mixed with -roſes and 
brambles, brakes of thorns, and beds of flowers, 
rocky paths, and pleaſing grottos, that it was hard to 
ſay, whether it gave greater delight or perplexity to 
thoſe who travelled in it. 

It was here that the lovers began to be eaper in their 
purſuits. Some of their miſtreſſes, who only ſeemed to re- 
tire for the ſake of form and decency, led them into plan- 
tations that were diſpoſed into regular walks; where, af- 
ter they had wheeled about in ſome turns and windings, 
they ſuffered themſelves to be overtaken, and gave 
their hands to thoſe who purſued them. Others with- 
drew from their followers into little wildernefſes, where 
there were ſo many paths interwoven with each other 
in ſo much confuſion and i arity, that ſe- 
veral of the lovers quitted the purſuit, or broke their 
hearts in the chace. It was ſometimes very odd to ſee 
a man purſuing a fine woman that was following ano- 
ther, whoſe eye was fixed upon a fourth, that had her 
own game in view in ſome other quarter of the wilder- 
neſs. I could not but obſerve two things in this place 
which I thought very particular. That ſeveral per- 
ſons, who ſtood only at the end of the avenues, and 
caſt a careleſs eye upon the nymphs during their whole 
flight, often catched them; when thoſe who preſſed 
them the . moſt warmly, through all their turns and 
doubles, were wholly unfucceſsful : and that ſome of 
my own age, who were at firſt looked upon with aver- 
tion and contempt, by being well acquainted with the 
wilderneſs, 2 dodging their women in the parti- 
cular corners and alleys of it, catched them in their 


arms, and took them from thoſe whom they really * 
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ed and admired. There was a particular grove, which 
was called © the labyrinth of coquettes; where many 
were enticed to the chace, but few returned with pur- 
chaſe. It was pleaſant enough to ſee a celebrated 
beauty, by ſmiling upon one, caſting a glance upon an- 
othet, beckoning to a third, and adapting her charms 
and graces to the ſeveral follies of thoſe that admired 
ber, drawing into the labyrinth a whole pack of lovers, 
that loſt themſelves in the maze, and never could find 
their way out of it. However, it was ſome ſatisfaction 
to me, to ſee many of the fair ones, who had thus de- 
luded their followers, and left them among the intri- 
cacies of the labyrinth, obliged, when they came out of 
it, to ſurrender to the firſt partner that offered him- 
ſell. I now had croſſed over all the difficult and per- 
plexed paſſages that ſeemed to bound our walk, when 


on the other ſide of them I faw. the ſame great road 


running on a little way until it yas terminated by two 
beautiful temples, I ſtood here for ſome time, and ſaw 
moſt of the multitude who had been diſperſed amongft 
the thickets, coming out two by two, and marching up 
in pairs towards the temples that ſtood before us. 
The ſtructure on the right hand was, as I afterwards 
found, conſecrated. to virtuous love; and could not be 
entered but by ſuch as received @ ring, or ſome other 
token, from a perſon who was placed as a guard at the 
gate of it. He wore 4 garland of roſes and myrtles on 
his head, and on his ſhoulders à tobe like an imperial 
mantle, white and vinſpotted- all; over, excepting only, 
that where it was elaſped at his breaſt, there were two 


golden turtle. doves that buttoned it by their bills, 


which were wrought in rubies. He was called by the 
name of Hymen; and was ſeated near the entrance of 
the temple, in a delicious bower,/ made up of ſeveral 
trees, that were embraced by woodbines, jaſmines, and 
amaranths ; which were as {o many emblems of marri- 
age, and ornaments: to the trunks that ſupported them. 
As I was ſingle and unaccompanied, I was not permit- 
ted to enter the temple, and for that realon am a 
ſtranger to all the myſteries that were performed in it. 
had, however, the curioſity to obſerve how the ſeveral 
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couples that entered were diſpoſed of; which was af- 
ter the following manner: There were two great 
gates on the backſide of the edifice, at which the whole 
crowd was let ont. ' At one of thefe gates were 
two women, extremely beautiful, though im a different 
kind; the one having a very careful and compoſed air, 
the other a ſort of ſmile and ineffable ſweetneſs in her 
countenance. The name of the firſt was Diſcretion, 
and of the other Complacency, Alt whs came out of 
this gate, and put themſelves under the direction of 
theſe two fiſters, were immediately conducted by them 
into gardens, groves, and meadows, which abounded 
in delights, and were furniſhed with every thing that 
could make them the proper ſeats of happineſs. The 
fecond gate of this temple let out all the couples that 
were unhappily married, who came out linked together 
with chains, which each of them ſtrove to break, but 
could not. Several of theſe were fuch as had never 
been acquainted with each other before they met in 
the great walk, or had been too well acquainted in the 
thicket. The entrance to this gate was poſſeſſed by three 
fiſters, who joined themfelves with theſe wretches, and 
occaſioned moſt of their miſerics. The youngeſt of the 
ſiſters was known by the name of Levity; who, with the 
innocence of a virgin, had the dreſs and behaviour of a 
harl6t. ' The name of the fecond was Contention, who 
bore on her right- arm a muff made of the Min of a por- 
cupine, amd on her left carried a little lap-dog, that 
bitked and IO one that paſſed by her. 
The eldeſt” of rhe ſiſters, who ſeemed to have an 
haughty and impefious air, was ahrays accompanied 
with a tawny Cupid; who generally marched before her 
with a Hrtle mace” on His ſhoulders, the end of which 
was faſhioned into the horns of a ſtag. Her'igarments 
were yellow, and her complexion pale. Her eyes were 
piercing, but had odd caſts in them, and that particular 
diſtemper, which makes perſons who are troubled with 
it ſee objects double. Upon enquiry, I was informed 
that her name was Jealouſy. 7 
Having finiſhed my obſervations upon this temple 
and its votaries, I repaired to that which ſtood on * 
left- 
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left-hand, and was called it the temple af luſt” The 


front of it was raiſed on Corinthian pillars, with all the 


meretricious ornaments that accompanied that order; 
whereas that of the other was compoſed of the chaſte, 
and, matrgn-like Tonic. The vides of, it were adorned. 
with ſeveral groteſque figures of goats, { ows, heathen 
gods, 5 and monſters, made up of half men, half 
beat. The gates. were unguarded, and open to all that 
bad a mind to enter. Upon my going in, I found the 
windows were blinded, and let in only a Find of twi- 
light, that ſerved to. diſcover a prodigious number of 
dark corners and apartments, into which the whole 
temple was divided. I was here ſtunned with 2. mix- 
ed noiſe of clamour and jollity. On one fide of me 1 
heard ſinging and dancing; on the other brawls and 
claſhing of ſwords. In „I was ſo little pleaſe 
with the place, that I was going out of it ; hut found 
could not return by the gate where I entered, which 
was barred againſt all that were come in, with botes 0 
iron, and locks of adamant. There was no going bac 
from this temple through the paths of pleafure' which 
led to it. All who paſſed through the ceremanies of 
the place, went out at an iron wicket, which was kept 
by a dreadful giant, called Remorſe, that held dy ah 
of ſcorpions in his hand, and drove them into the nh 
outlet from that temple. This was a paſſage fo rugg 

ſo uneven, and cheaked with ſo many thorns- and bri- 
ars, that it was a melancholy ſpectacle to behold the 
pains and difficulties which both ſexes fuffered who 
walked through it. The men, though in the prime of 
their youth, appeared weak and enfeebled with old age. 
The women their hands, and tore their hair ; 
and ſeveral loſt their limbs before-they could extricate 
themſelves out of the perplexities of the path in which 
they were engaged. The remaining part of this viſion, 
and the adventures I met with in the two great roads 
of Ambition and Avarice, muſt be the ſubject of au · 
other Paper. | 


ADVERTISEMENT. | 
J have this morning received the following Letter 
from the famous Mr Thomas Dogget. [ 
| N 2 | «SIR, 
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« SIR, 12 Nn | 7 ARNE 33 
„ On Monday next vill he 2009, for my benefit, 
the Comedy of Love for Love. If you will do me 
the honour to appear there, I will publiſh on the bills, 
& that it is to be performed at the requeſt of Iſaac 
« Bicketſtaff, Eſquire, and queſtion not but it will 
“ bring me as great an audience, as Ever was at the 
ec houſe, fince the © Morocoo Ambaſſador was there. 
« I am, with the greateſt reſpect, your moſt obegient 
« and moſt humble ſervant, © RD 
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Being naturally an encourager of wit, as well as 
1 45 it in e of Cor, I returned the fol, 
lowing anſwer: FT. We, + 

14 MrDoccer, . | 

I am very, well pleaſed with the choice you have 
& made of ſo excellent a play, and have always looked 
t upon you as the beſt of comedians; I ſhall therefore 
* come in between the firſt and ſecond act, and remain 
« in the right-hand box over the pit until the end of 
« the fourth; provided you take care that every thing 
te be rightly prepared for my reception.” 


(Da. 
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\ Tueſday, January 17, 1709. | 
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Juv. Sat. vi. 7: 


Like Cynthia, or the Leſbias of our years, 
Who for a ſparrow's death diſſolve in tears. 


From my own Apartment, January 16*. 

JD WAS recolletting the remainder of my viſion, when 
my maid came to me, and told me, there was a 
3X No. 121. « gentle- 


ri. J. 


16%. 


vhen 
vas a 
atle- 
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gentle woman below: who ſeemed to be in great trou- 
« ble, and preſſed very much to fee me“ When it lay 
in my power to remove the 8 Fe an unhappy per- 
ſon, 1a thought I ſhould very my time ih at- 
tending to matters of tar hed — ere fore deſired 
the lady would walk in. When the catered; 1 fa 
her eyes full of tears. However, her grief was not ſo 
great as to make her omit rules for the was very long and 
exact in her civllities, which gave me time to view and 
conſider her. Her cloiths werevery rich, but tarniſhed; 
and her words very fine, but ili; applicd. ''Theſe-dif- 
tinctiom made me, without hefitation, tho I had never 
ſeen her before, aſk her, & if her lady had any em- 
« mands for me ?” She then began to weep afreſh, and 
with many I ſighs told me, **' that © thelr family 
as in very # mp affliction. I teſreched het 4 to 
60 « ee t for that I might poſſibly be capable 

them."-—She then caſt her eye upon w4 
little dog, — was again tranſported with too mu 
paſſion to proceed but, with much ado, ſhe at laſt 
gave me to underſtand, ' that Cupid, her lady's'Jap- 
« dog, wasdangerouſlyill amd in ſo bad a condition, that 
“her lady neither ſaw company, nor went abroad, for 
« whichrreaſon ſhe did not come herſelf to conſult me: 
„that, as I had mentioned with great affection my 
& own dog,” (here ſhe courteſied, and looking firſt at 
the cur, then ow me, ſaid indeed I bad reaſon, for 
« he was very pretty) her lady ſent to me rather than to 
“any other doctor, and hoped I would not laugh at her 
« ſorrow, but ſend ber my advice.” I muſt: con- 
feſs, I had ſome indignation to find myſelf treat- 
ed like ſomething below a farrier; yet well know. 
ing that the beſt, as well as moſt tender way, of deal- 
ing with a woman, is to fall in with her humours, and 
by that means to let her ſee the abſurdity of them; 1 
proceeded accordingly. & Pray, Madam,” ſaid I, * can 
you give me any methodical account of this illneſs, 
« and how Cupid was firſt taken?” © Sir,” ſaid the, 
« we have alittle ignorant country girl, who is kept 
„to tend him; ſhe was recommended to our 
by one that my lady never ſaw but once at a gat? 
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<.-and'you know, perſons of quality are always in- 
<:clined''to ſtrangers; for I could have helped her 
to a' couſin of my own, but“ Good am,” 
faid I, „ you neglect the account of the ſick body, 
chile you are complaining of this girl.“ No, no, 
Gir,“ faid the, „ begging your pardon: but it is the 
«. general fault of phyſicians, they are ſo in haſte, that 
< they never hear out the caſe. I fay, this filly girl, 
after waſhing| Cupid, 1& him ſtand half an hour 
„in the window without his collar, wlicre he catched 
old, and in an hout after, began to bark very hoarſe. 
* He had however a pretty good night; aid we hoped 
the danger was over; but for theſe co nights laſt 
«paſt, neither he nor my lady have flept a wink.“ 
<'Has be, ſaid I, “ taken any thing? “ No,” 
ſaick he; but my lady ſays he ſhall take any 
thing that you preſcribe, provided you do not 
make uſe of Feſuit's provder,' or the: cold bath. 
„ Poor Cupid,“ continued ſhe, has always been 
* phtlüſical; and as he lies under ſomething like 2 
4 chin-cough, we are afraid it will end in a conſump- 
% tion.“ I then aſked her, “ if ſhe had brought any 
«of his evater/ to ſhew me.“ Upon this ſhe ſtared 
me in the face, and ſaid, © I am afraid; Mr Bicker- 
* ſtaff, you are not ſerious: but, if you have any re- 
ceipt that is proper on this occaſion, pray let us have 
<<.it, for my miſtreſs is not to be comforted. Up- 
on this, I pauſed a little without returning any anſwer, 
and after ſome ſhort ſilence, I proceeded in the follow- 
ing manner: I ü have conſidered the nature of the 
4 diſtemper, and the conſtitution of the patient; and 
* by the beſt obſervation that I can make on both, I 
think it is ſafeſt to put him into a courſe of kitchen 
« phyſic. In the mean time, to remove his hoarſnefs, 
« it will be the moſt natural way to make Cupid his 
% own druggiſt; for which reaſon, I ſhall preſcribe to 
<< him, three mornings ſucceſſively, as much powder as 
<< will lie on a groat of that noble remedy which the 
« apothecaries call Album Græcum. Upon hearing this 
advice, the young woman ſmiled, as if ſhe knew how 
ridiculous an errand ſhe had been employed in; — 
_ m 
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indeed I found by the ſequel of her diſcourſe; that ſho 
was an arch baggage, and of a character that is frequent 
enough in perions of her employment; ho are ſo u- 
ſod to conform themſelves in every thing to the hu- 
mours and paſſions of their miſtreſſes, that they ſacri- 
fice Ing of ſenſe to ſuperiority of condition, and 
are inſenſibly betrayed into the paſſions and prejudices 
of thoſe whom they ſerve, without giving t ves 
leave to conſider that they are extravagant and ridicu- 
lous. However, I thought it very natural, when her 
eyes werd thus open, to Ko her give a new turn to her 
diſcourſe, and from ſympathizing, with her miſtreſs in 
her follies, to fall a-railing at her. You cannot i- 
„ magine;” ſaid ſhe, Mr Bickerſtaff, what a life 
ſhe makes us lead, for the ſake of this ugly cur. If 
he dies, we are the moſt unhappy family in town. 
+ She chanced to loſe a parrot laſt year, which, to tell 
you truly, brought me into her ſervice ; ſon the 
turned off her woman upon it, who had lived With 
her ten years, becauſe ſhe neglected to give him 
water, though every one of the family ſays ſne was 
< as innocent of the bird's death as the babe that is 
** unborn ; nay, ſhe told me this very morning; that 
if Cupid ſhould die, ſhe would ſend the poor in- 
« nocemt 'wench I was telling you of to Bridewell. 
and Have the milk-woman tried for her life at the 
Old-Bailey, ſor putting water into his milk. In 
* ſhort, ſhe-talks like any diſtracted creature. 

Since it is ſo, young woman,  faid I, „ will 
« by no means let you offend her, by ſtaying on this 
* meſſage longer than is abſolutely neceſſary; and. fo 
forced her ont. | IE, . „ 
While I am ſtudying to cure thoſe evils and diſtreſſes 
that are necsſſary or natural to human life, I find my 
taſk growing upon me; fince by theſe accidental cares, 
and acquired calamities,; if I may ſo call them, amy pa- 
tients contract diſtempers to which their conſtitution 
is of itſelf a ſtranger. But this is an evil T have for 
many years remarked in the fair ſex; and as they are 
by nature very much formed for affection and dallianct, 
I have obſerved, that when by too obſtinate a cruzlty, 
ar 
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or auy other means, they have diſappointed themſelves 
of the proper objects of love, as huſbands, or children, 
ſuch virgins have, exactly at ſuch a year, grown fond 
of lap-dogs, parrots, or other animals. I know at 
this time a celebrated Toaſt, whom I allow to be one 
of the moſt agreeable of her ſex, that, in the preſence 
of her admirers, will give à torrent of kiſſes to her cat, 
any one of which a Chriſtian would be glad of. I do 
not at the ſame time deny, but there are as great e- 
normities of this kind committed by our ſex a>-theirs. 
A Roman Emperor had ſo very great an eſteem 
for an horſe of his, that he had thoughts of mak- 
ing him a Conſul; and ſeveral moderns of that rank 
of men whom we call Country Eſquires, would n 
ſcruple to kiſs their hounds before all che world, 
and declare in the preſence of their wives, that they 
had rather ſalute a favourite of the pack, than the 
fineſt woman in England, Theſe voluntary friend- 
ſhips, between animals of different ſpecies, ſeem to 
ariſe from inſtinct; for which reaſon, I have always 
looked upon the mutual good - will between the Eſquire 
and the hound, to be of the ſame nature with th 
between the lion and the jack all. 
The only extravagance of this kind which appears 
to me excuſable, is one that grew but of an exceſi of 
gratitude, which J have ſome where met with in the 
life of 'a "Turkiſh Emperor. His horſe had brought 
him ſafe out of a field of battle, and from the purſuit 
of a victorious enemy. As a reward for ſuch his good 
and faithful ſervice, his maſter built him a ſtable of 
marble, ſhod him with gold, fed him in an ivory man- 
ger, and made him a rack of ſilver. He annexed to 
the ſtables ſeveral fields and meadows,/lakes and run- 
ning ſtreams. At the ſame time, he provided for him 
a ſeraglio of mares, the moſt beautiful that cpuld be 
found ãn the whole Ottoman empire. To theſe were 
added a fuitable train of domeſtics, conſiſtingof grooms, 
farriers, rubbers, &c. accommodated with proper liver- 
ies and penſions. In ſhort, nothing was omitted that 
could contribute to the eaſe and happineſs of his life, 
who had preſerved the Emperor's. 5 
. « By 
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@% By reaſon. of the extreme cold, and the change - 
ableneſi of the weather, I have been prevailed 


up- 
on to allow the free uſe of the fardingal until the 


twentieth of February next enſuing.” 
* 1 1 a i — ” 
Thurſday, January 19, 1709-10. | 


—— FT” as 
—B 4 14 ” 


Cur in Theatpym, Catoſevere, veniſti / 


Mur. 
Why to the theatre did Cato come, 4 * 
Wich all his bouſted gravity? R. Wrant, 


| | From my own Apartinent, Janus 18. 
1 Find it is thought neceflary, that I, who — . 

ken upon me to cenſure the irregularities of the 
age, thould give an account of my own actions, when 
they appear doubtful, or ſubject to miſconſtruction. 


J 


My appearing at the play + on Monday laſt is looked u- 
pon as a ſtep in my conduct, which I ought to explain, 
that others may not be miſled by my example, It is 
true, iu matter of fact, I was. preſent at the ingenious 
entertainment of that day, and placed myſelf in a box 


which was p for me with great civility and diſ- 
ous 


tinction, It is faid.of Virgil, when-he entered a Roman 
theatre, where there were thouſands of ſpectatora 
preſent, that the whole y roſe up fo de him hon-. 


aur; a reſpect which, was never before paid to any but 
the emperor. I muſt confeſs, that univerſal — 
other teſtimonies of applauſe, with which I was received 
at my firſt appearance in the theatre of Great-Britain, 
gave me as ſenſible a delight, as the above-mentioned. 
reception could give to that immortal poet. I ſhould . 
be ungrateful, at the ſame time, if I did not take this 
opportunity of acknowledging the great civilities that 
were ſhewn me hy Mr Thomas Dogget, who made his 
compliments to me between the ac, after a moſt in- 
geniaus and diſcreet manner; and at the ſame time 
communicated to me, « that the company of Uphold- 
ers deſired to receive me at their door at the end 
Vow 1. ® NO. 122. of 


+ A perſon dreſſed for Iſaac Bickerſtaff did a in the play» 
houſe = occaſion. __ 
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of tlie Hay- market, and to light me home to my 
« lodgings.” That part of the ceremony ] forbad, and 
took particular care during the whole play to obſerve 
the conduct of the drama, and give no offence by my 
own behaviour. Here I think it will not be foreign 
to my character, to lay down the proper duties of an 
audience, and what is incumbent upon each individual 
ſpectator in public diverſions of this nature. Every one 
ſhould ontheſe occafions thew his attention, underſtand- 
ing, and virtue. I would undertake. 0 find ont; all 
the perſons of ſenſe and breeding by the effect of a fin- 
gle ſentence, and to diſtinguiſh à gentleman as much 
by his laugh as his bow. When we ſee the footman 
and hk lord diverted by the fame jeſt, it very much 
turns to the dimination of the one, or the honour 

the other! But tho' a man's quality may appear in bis 
underſtanding and taſte, the regard to virtue ought tg 
be the ſame in all ranks and conditions of men, how- 
ever they make a profefiion of it, under the name of 
honour, religion, or morality, When therefore we ſc: 
any thing divert an audience, either in tragedy or come- 
dy, that ftrikes at the duties of civil life, or expoſes 
what the beſt men in all ages have looked upon as 
facred and inviokble,” it is the certain fign of a pro- 
fligate race of men, who are fallen from the virtue of 
their forefathers, and will be contemptible in the eyes 
of their poſterity. © For this reaſon T'took great delight 
in ſeeing the generous and difintereſted paſſion of the 
lovers in this comedy, which ſtood fo many trials, and 
was proved by ſuch a variety of diverting incidents, 
received with an univerſal approbation, Fhis brings 
to my mind a" paſſage in Cicero, which I could ne- 
ver read without being in love with the virtue of a 
—— ne 'He there deſcribes the fhouts and 
applauſes which the people gave to the perfons who 
5 — the parts of Pylades — Oreſtes, in the nob- 
leſt oeaſton that a poet could invent to ſhew friend- 
ſhip in perſection. One of them had forfeited his 
Hife by an action which he had committed; and as 
they ſtood in judgment before the tyrant, each of 
them ſtrove Who ſhould be the criminal, —_— 
ee ; | mi 
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might ſave the life of his friend. Amidſt the ve- 
hemence of each aſſerting himſelf to be the offender, 
the Roman audience gave à thunder of applauſe, and 
by that means, as the author hints, appfoved in o- 
thers what they would have done themſelves on the 
like occaſion. Methinks, a people of ſo much virtue 
were defervedly placed at the head of maukind-: but, 
alas! pleafures of t his nature are not frequently to be 
met with on the Engliſh ſtage. 1 2 GF « 

The Athenians, at a time when they were the 
moſt polite, as well as the moſt enment 
in the world, made the care — rg the 
chief parts of the adminiſtration: and I muſt confeſs 
I am aſtoniſhed at the ſpirit of virtue Which appear- 
ed in that people, upon ſome exprefſions in a7{cene 
olf a famous tragedy z an account of which we have 
in one of Seneca's Epiſtles. A covetous perſon is 
repreſented Jn the common ſentiments of all 
who are ed with that vice in the following ſo- 
liloquy, which I have tranſlated literally : 


Let me be called a baſe man, ſo I am called a 
« rich one. If a man is. rich, who aſks if he is 
„good? The queſtion is, how much we have, not 
from whence, or by what means, we have it. E- 
very one has ſo much merit as he has wealth. For 
+ my own part, let me be rich, oh ye gods | or le 
me die. man dies happily, who dies incre 
ing his treaſure. There is more pleaſire in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of wealth, than in that of parents, children, 
« wife, or friends. i ce mere; 

The audience were very much provoked by the 
firſt words of this ſpeech; but when the actor came 
to the "cloſe of it, they could bear no longer. In 
ſhort, che whole aſſembly rofe up at once in the 
greateſt fury, with a deſign to pluck him off the ſtage, 
and brand the work itſelf with infamy. In the midſt 
of the tumult, the author came out from behind the 
ſcenes, | begging the audience to be compoſed for a 
little while, and they "ſhould fee the tragical end 
which this wretch ſhould come to immediately. The 
eee f O 2 promiſe 
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promiſe of puniſhment appeaſed the people, who ſat 
with great attention ure to ſee an example 
made of ſo odious a oriminal. It is with ſhame and 
concern that I ſpeak it ; but I very much queſtion, 
whether it is olle to make a ſpeech ſo impious as 
to raiſe ſuch a/laudable horror and indignation in a 


modern audience, It is very natural for an author 


to make oſtentation of his reading, as it ia for an old 
man to tell ſtories; for which reaſon I muſt beg the 
reader will excuſe me, if I for once indulge myſelf in 
both theſe inclinations. We ſee the attention, judge- 
ment, and virtue of a whole audience, in the forego- 
ing inſtances. ' If we would imitate the behaviour of 
a ſingle ſpectator, let us reflect upon that of Socrates, 
in a particular which gives me as great an idea of that 
extraordinary man, as any circumſtance of his life, or 
what is more, of his death, This venerable perſon 
often frequented the theatre, which brought, a great 
many thither, out of a defire to ſee him. On which 
occaſion it is recorded of him, that he ſometimes 
ſtood, to make himſelf the more conſpicuous, and to 
fatisfy the curioſity of the beholders. He was one 
day preſent at the firſt repreſentation of a tragedy of 
Euripides, who was his intimate friend, and whom he 
is ſaid to have affiſted in ſeveral of his plays. 
In the midſt of the tragedy, which had met with 
very great ſucceſs, there chanced to be a line that 
ſeemed to encourage vice and jimmorality. 

This was no ſooner ſpoken, but Socrates roſe from 
his ſeat, and without ve regard to his affection for 
his friend, or to the ſucceſs of the play, ſhewed him- 
ſelf diſpleaſed at what was ſaid, and walked out of 
the aſſembly. I queſtion not but the reader will be 
curious to know what the line was that gave this 
divine heathen ſo much offence. If my memory fails 
me not,-it was in the of Hippolitus, who, when 
he is preſſed by an oath, which he had taken to keep 
filence, returned for anſwer, that he had taken the cath 
with his tongue, but not vith big heart. Had a perſon 
of z vicious character made ſuch a ſpeech, it might 
Have been allowed as a proper 3 » 

N | beſene 
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baſeneſs of his thoughts: but ſuch. an expreſſion, out 
of the mouth of the virtuous Hippolitus, was giving 
a ſanction to falſchood, and eſtabliſhing perjury-by a 
mam. e * OM 

Having got over all interruptions,.I have ſet apart 
to-morrow tor the cloſing of my viſion. 4 


Saturday, January 21, 1709. _ 


—_——K_—_ 
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Audire, atque fagam jubeo componere, quiſquis 
Ambitione mala, aut argenti pallet amore. X 

Sa wen Hon. 2 Sat. iii. 77. 
Come all, whcſe breaſts with bad ambition riſe, 
Or the pale paſſion, that for money dies 


e your robes Francis. 
From my own Apartment, January 20%, 
A Continuation of the Viſion. ; 


H much labour and difficulty I paſſed 

through the firſt part of my viſion, and re- 

covered the centre of the wood, from whence I had 
the proſpect of the three great roads. I here joined 
myſelf to the middl d party of mankind, Who 
marched behind the ſtandard of Ambition. The 
great road lay in a direct line, and was terminated 
by the “ Temple of Virtue.” It was planted on each 
ſide with laurels, which were intermixed with marble 
trophies, carved pillars, and ſtatues of Jawgivers, 
heroes, ſtateſmen, philoſophers, and posts. The 
perſons who. travelled up this great path were ſuch 
whoſe thoughts were bent upon doing eminent ſer- 
vices. to mankind, or promoting the good of their 
count ry. On each fide of this great road were ſever- 
al paths, that were alſo laid out in ſtraight lines, 
and ran parallel with it. Theſe were moſt of them 
covered walks, and received into them men of retired 
nirtus, who. propoſed to themſelves the ſame end of 
SE © their 
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their journey, though they choſe to make it in ſhade 
and obſcurity. The edifices at the extremity of the 
walk were ſo contrived, that we could not ſee the 
Temple of Honour” by reaſon of the“ Temple of 
* Virtue,” Which ſtood before it. At the gates of 
this temple we were met by the Goddets of it, who 
conducted us into that of Honour, which was joined 
to the other -edifice by a beautiful triumphal arch, 
and had no other entrance into it. When the deity 
of the inner ſtrufture had received us, ſhe preſented 
us in a body to-a figure” that was placed over the 
high altar, and was the emblem of Eternity. She ſat 
on a globe in the midſt of a golden zodiac, holding the 
2 of a ſun in one hand, and a moon in the other, 
Her head was veiled, and her feet covered. Our 
hearts glowed within us, as we ſtood amidſt the 
_ of light which this image caſt on every fide 
ti +4! — | 1 f 

Having ſeen all that happened to this band of ad- 
venturers, I repaired to another pile of building that 
Hood within view of the * Temple of Honour,” 
and was raiſed in imitation of it, upon the very ſame 
model; but at my approach to it, I found that the 
ſtones were laid together without mortar, and that 
the whole fabric ſtood upon ſo weak a foundation, 
that it ſhook with every wind that blew. This was 
called the “ Temple of Vanity.” The Goddefs of it 
ſat in the midſt of a great many tapers, that burned 
day and night, and made her appear much better 
than ſhe would have done in open day-light. Her 
whole art was, to ſhew herſelf more beautiful and 
majeſtic than ſhe really was. For which reaſon ſhe 
had painted her face, and wore a cluſter of” falſe 

jewels upon her breaſt : but what I more particular 

obferved was, the breadth of her petticoat, whic 
was made altogether in the faſhion of a modern far- 
dingal. This place was filled with hypocrites, pe- 
dants, free-thinkers, and prating politicians z with a 
rabble of thoſe who have only titles to make them 
great men. Female votaries crouded the temple, 
choaked up the avenues of it, and were more in — 
1 r 


* 
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ber than the ſand upon the ſea-ſhore. I made it my 
bulineſs, in my return towards that part of the wood. 
from whence -1 Gr ſet out, to obſerve the walk which 
led to this temple z for I met iu ĩt ſeveral who had he- 
gun their journey with the band of virtuous perſons, 
and traveled ſome time in their company: but upon 
examination I found, that there were — paths 
which led out of the great road into the ſides of the- 
wood, and ran into ſo many crooked turns and wind- 
ings, that thoſe who wg. hve” through them often 
turned their backs upon the Temple of Virtue; 
then eroſſed the ſtraight road, and ſometimes marched 
in it for a little ſpace, until the crooked path which: 
they were engaged in again led them into the wood. 
The ſeveral alleys of theſe wanderer had their parti- 
cular ornaments. One of them I could not but take 
notice of in the walk of the miſchie vous pretenders to 
politics, which had at every turn the figure of a perſon, 
whom by the inſcription .1.:found to be Machiavel, 
pointing out * "ws with an a 28 like a 
Mercury. 

1 vas now ed in theſame ee before; 
with a deſignito obſerve taxefully every thing that — 
ſed in the region o Avarice and the occurrences in that 
alombly, which was made up of perſons of my own age. 
This body of travellers had not gone far in the third 
great road, before it led them inſenſibly into a deep 
valley, in which they journied ſeveral days — — 
toil and uncafineſs; and without the neceſſt 
ments of food and ſieep. The only relief they met 
with, was in a river that ran through the bottom of the 
valley on a: bed. of golden ſand. They often: drank of 
this fiream; which had ſuch a particular quality in it, 
that though it refreſhed them for a time, it rather in- 
flamed than quenched their thirſt. On each fide of 
the rivet was a range of hills full of precious ore; for 
where the rains had waſhed off the earth; one might 
ſee in ſeyeral parts of them long veins of gold. and rocks 
that looked like pure ſilver. We were told, that the 
deity of the place had forbidden any of his votaries to 
dig into the bowels of theſe hills, or conxert the trea» 


102 ſures 
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ſures they contained to any uſe, under pain of ſtarving: 
At the end of the valley ſtood the Temple of Avarice,” 
made after the manner of a fortification, and ſurround- 
ed 'with a thouſand triple-headed dogs, that were plac- 
ed there to keep off beggars. At our approach, they all 
fell a barking, and would have very much terrified us, 
had not an old woman, who called herſelf by the for- 
ged name of Competency, offered herſelf for our guide. 
She carried under her garment a golden bough, which 
ſhe noſooner held up in her hand, but the dogslaydown, 
and the gates lew open for our reception: We were 
led through an hundred iron doors before we' entered 
the temple. - At the upper end of it ſat the god of 
Avarice, with a long filthy , and à mcagre ſtar- 
ved countenance ; incloſed with heaps of ingots, and 
pyramids of money, but half naked and ſhivering with 
cold. On his right-hand was a fiend called Rapine, 
and on his left a particular favourite, to whom he had 
given the title of Parfimony, The firſt was his collec- 
tor, and the other his caſhier. 1 + + 
There were ſeveral long tables placed on euch ſide 
of the temple, with reſpective officers attending be- 
hind them. Some of theſe I enquired into. At the 
firſt table was kept the Office of Corruption.“ See- 
ing a ſolicitor extremely buſy,” and whiſpering eve 
body that paſſed by; I kept my eye upon him 
attentively, and faw him often going up to à per- 
ſon that had a pen in his hand with a multipli- 
cation table and an almanac before him, which, as I 
afterwards heard, was all the learning he was maſter 
of. The ſolicitor would often apply ' himſelfto his 
ear, and at the fame time convey money into his hand, 
for which the other would give him out a piece of 
paper or parchment, ſigned and ſealed in form. The 
name of this dexterous and ſucceſsful ſolicitor was Bri- 
bery. At the next table was the Office of Extor- 
tion.“ Behind it fat a perſon in a bob wig; counting 
over great ſums of money. He gave out little purſes 
to ſeveral ; who aftera ſhort tour brought him; in re- 
Turn, facks full of the ſame kind of coin. I ſaw at the 
fame time a perſon called Fraud, who fat behind a 
counter 
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ing: counter with falſe ſcales, light weights, and ſcanty 

ice,” meaſures; by the ſkilful application of which inſtru- 

und- ments, ſhe had got together an immenſe heap of 
plac- wealth. It would be endleſs to name the ſeveral of- 

y all ficers, or deſcribe. the votaries that attended in this 
| us, temple. There were many old men panting and. 
foes breathleſs, repoſing their heads on bags of money; nay 

nde. many of them actually dying, whoſe very pangs and con- 
wich vulſions, which rendered their purſes uſeleſs to them, 

"wn, only made them graſp them the faſter. There were 

ere ſome tearing with one hand all things, even to the gar- 
ered ments and fleſh, of many miſcrable perſons who ſtood 

d of before them ; and with the gther hand throwing a- 

ſtar- way what they had ſeized, to harlots, flatterers, and 
and panders, that ſtood behind then. | | 
with On a ſudden the whole, aſſembly fell a trembling ; 

ine, and upon enquiry, I found that the great room we 
had were in was haunted with a ſpectre, that many times 

llecs 


a day appeared to them, and terrified them to diſtrac- 
* — | 


In the midſt, of their terror and amazement, the ap 
parition entered, which I immediately knew to 
Poverty. Whether it were by my acquaintance with 
this phantom, which had rendered the ſight of her 
m to er not 
make ſo indignant or frightful a figure in my as 
the god of this loathſome temple. The milcrable 
Every one fancied himſelf threatened by the apparition 
as ſhe ſtalked about the room, and began to lock their 
trembling. 5 | 

I muſt confeſs, I look upon the paſſion which I ſaw 
in this unhappy people, to be of, the ſame nature 
with thoſe unaccountable antipathies which ſome per- 


| votaries of this place were, I found, of another mind. 


ſons are born with, or rather as,a Kind of phrenzy, not 
unlike that which throws a man into terrors and ago- 
nies, at the ſight of ſo uſeful and innocent a thing as 
water, The whole aflembly was ſurprized, When. 
inſtead of paying my devotions to the deity 'whom 

Vol. I. | N ** P renne hey 
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they all adored, they ſaw me addreſs myſelf to tho 
phantom. 

« Oh Poverty!” ſaid I, « my firſt petition to thee 
“ is, that thou wouldeſt never appear to me hereaf- 
ter; but if thou wilt not grant me this, that then 
thou wouldeſt not bear a form more. terrible than 
“that in which thou appeareſt to me at preſent, Let 
not thy threats and menaces betray me to an 10 thing 
« that is ungrateful, or unjuſt. Let me not ſhut my 


ears to the cries of the needy. Let me not forget 


the perſon that has deſerved well of me. Let me 
* not, for any fear of thee, deſert my friend, my prin- 
be ciples, or my honour. If Wealth is to viſit me, and 
to come with her uſual attendants, Vanity and Ava- 
* rice, do thou, O Poverty] haſten to my reſcue; but 
é bring along with thee the two ſiſters. in whoſe 
* company | thou art always chearful, Liberty and In- 


„ nocence,” 
The concluſion of this viſion muſt be deferred to an- 


mme 
e "HOI 9,.1709-10. 


"V — 
— * : — S. WTO 


nur 


| Scelws off Week Falernum, | | 
Et dare Campane toxica ſava mere. Maxx. i, 19 


How great the crime, bow flagrant the abuſe ! 
T adghkerate generous | wine with noxious juice. 


w. 1 4 N 8 | R. Wrunxk. 


Sheer. lane, February 8“. 


WHERE is in this city a certain fraternity of che- 
mical operators, who work under-ground in 

holes, caverns, and dark retirements, to conceal their 
myſteries from the eyes and obſervation of mankind. 
Theſe ſubterraneous philoſophers are daily employed 
ip the (ranſmutation of liquors, and, by the power of 
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edict drugs and incantitions, raiſing under the ſtreets 
of London the choiceſt products of the hills and valleys 
of France. They can ſqueeze Bourdeaux out of the 
Noe, and draw Champagne from an apple. 14179 
that remarkable prophecy, 


Incultiſque rubens * ſentibut uva err A 


The ripening grape ſhall hang on every thorn, 
ſeems to have hinted at this art, which can turn a plan- 
tation of northern hedges into a vineyard. - Theſe a- 

epts gre known among one another by the name of 
2 and,; I am afraid, do great injury, not 
only to her majeſty's cuſtoms, but to the bodies of _ 
of her good fubj 


Having received ſundry complaints againſt theſe in- 
vilible workmen, I ordered the proper officer of my 
court to ferret them out of their reſpective caves, and 
bring them before me, which was 9 executed 
accontlingly. | 

'The- perſon who appeared againſt them was a mer- 
chant, who bad by him a great magazine of wines, 
that he had laid in before the war: but theſe gentle- 
men, as he ſaid, had fo vitiated the nation's palate, 
that no man could believe his to be French, becauſe it 
did not taſte like what they fold for ſuch. As a man 
never pleads better 'than where his own perſonal inter- 
eſt is concerned; he exhibited to the court, with great 
cloquence, “ that this new corporation of druggiſts 
had inflamed the bills of mortality, and puzzled the 


college of phyſicians with diſeaſes, for which they 


- + neither knew a name or cure.“ He accuſed ſome 


of giving all their cuſtomers cholics and megrims; and 
mentioned one who had boaſted, he had a tun of 
claret by him, that in a fortnight's time ſhould give 
the gout to a dozen of the healthfuleſt men in the city, 
provided that their conſtitutions were prepared for it 
by wealth and idleneſs. He then enlar ged, with a 
great ſhow of reaſon, _ the Ae mich theſe 


mixtures and compoſiti done to the brains of 
the Engl nation as * 00 viſible, ſaid he, from many 
late 
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late pamphlets, ſpeeches, and ſermons, as well as from 
the ordinary converſations of the youth of this age. 
He then quoted an ingenious perſon, who would un- 
dertake to know by a man's writings the wine he moſt 
delighted in: and on that occaſion named a certain 
Yatiriſt, whom he had diſcovered to be the author of 
a lampoon, by a manifeſt taſte of the floe, which 
ſhewed itſelf in it, by much roughneſs, and little 
ſpirit. | 

* the laſt place, he aſcribed to the unnatural tu- 
mults and fermentations which theſe mixtures raiſe in 
our blood, the diviſions, heats, and ani moſities, that 
reign among us; and, in particular, aſſerted moſt of 


the modern enthuliaſms and agitations to be nothing 


elſe but the effects of adulterated Port. 
The counſel for the Brewers had a face fo extremely 
inflamed, and illuminated with carbuncles, that I did 
not wonder to ſee him an advocate for theſe ſophiſti- 
cations, His rhetoric was likewiſe ſuch as I ſhould 
have expected from the common draught, which 1 
found he often drank to great exceſs. Indeed, I was 
ſo ſurprized at his _ and parts, that I ordered 
him to give me a taſte of his uſual liquor z which I had 
no ſooner drunk, but I found a pimple riſing in my 
forchead ; and felt ſuch a ſenſible decay in my under- 
ſtanding, that T would not proceed in the trial until 


the fume of it was entirely diſſipated. 


This notable advocate had little to ſay in the de- 
fence of his clients, but that they were under a neceſ- 
ſity of making claret, if they would keep open their 
doors ; it being the nature of mankin@ to love every 
thing that is prohibited. He further pretended to 
reaſon, that it might be as profitable to the nation to 


make French wine as French hats: and concluded 


with the great ad vantage that this practice had already 


brought to part of the kingdom. Upon which he in- 


formed the court, that the lands in Herefordſhire were 
- raiſed two purchaſe ſince the beginning of the war. 
When I had ſent out my ſummons to theſe le, 


1 gave, at the ſame time, orders to each of them 


-to bring the ſeveral ingredients be made uſe” of in-di 
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tint phials, which they had done accordingly, and 
ranged them into two rows on each ſide of the court. 
'The workmen were drawn up in ranks behind them. 
The merchant informed me, that in one row of phi- 
als were the ſeveral colours they dealt in, and in the 
other the taſtes.” He then ſhewed me, on the right- 
hand, one "who went by the name of Tom Tintoret, 
who, as he told me, was the greateſt maſter in his 
« colouring of any vintner in London.” To give me 
a proof of his art, he took a glaſs of fair water, and 
by the infuſion of three drops out of one of his phials, 
converted it into a moſt beautiful pale Burgundy. 
Two more of the fame kind heightened it into a per- 
fect Languedoc: from thence it paſſed into a florid 
Hermitage : and after having gone through two or three 
other changes, by the addition of a ſingle drop ended 
in a very deep Pontac. This ingenious virtuoſo, 
ſeeing me very much ſurprized at his art, told me, 
that he had not an opportunity of ſhewing it in per- 
feftion, having only made uſe of water for the 
ground-work of his colouring : but that, if I were 
to ſee an operation upon liquors of ſtronger bo- 
dies, the art would appear to a much greater ad- 
vantage. He added, that he doubted not but it 
would pleaſe my curioſity to ſee the cyder of one ap- 
ple take only a vertfilion, when another, with a leſs 
quantity of the fame effuſion, would riſe into a dark 
purple, according to the different texture of parts in 
the liquor. He informed me alſo, that he could hit 
the different ſhades and degrees of red, as they ap- 
pear in the pink and the roſe, the clove and the car- 
nation, as he had Rheniſh or Moſelle, Perry or White 
Port, to work in. "Be 
I was fo ſatisfied with the ingenuity of this virtuo- 
fo, that, after having adviſed him to quit ſo diſhon- 
eſt 2 profeſſion, I promiſed him, in conſtderation of 
his great genius, to recommend him as a partner to a 
friend of mine, who has heaped up great riches, and 
35 a ſcarlet-dyer. | 
The artiſts on my other hand were ordered, in the 
ſecond place, to make ſome experiments of their {kill 
5 beſbre 
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before me: upon which the famous Harry Sippet 
ſtepped out, and aſked me, what I would be plea: 
« ſed to drink?” At the ſame time he filled out 
three or four white liquors in a glaſs, and told me, 
that it ſhould be what I pleaſed to call for ; adding 
very learnedly, That the liquor beſore him was as 
* the naked ſubſtance, or firſt matter of his com- 
« pound, to which he and his friend, who ſtood over- 
* againſt him, could give what accidents or form 
they pleaſed.” Finding him ſo great a philoſo- 
Pher, I defired he would convey into it the qualities 
and eſſence of right Bourdeaux. Coming, coming, 
Sir,“ ſaid he with the air of a drawer; and, after 
having caſt his eye on the ſeveral taſtes and flavours 
that ſtood before him, he took up a little cruet, that 
was filled with a kind of inky juice, and pouring ſomeof 
it out into the glaſs of white wine, pretented it to me; 
and told me, „ this was the wine over which moſt of 
the buſineſs of the laſt Term had been diſpatched.” 
I muit confets, I looked upon that footy drug. which 
he held up in his eruet, as the quinteſſence of Engliſh 
Bourdeaux ; and therefore defired him to give ine a 
glats of it by itſelf, which he did with great unwil- 
Ungneſs. My cat at the time fat by me upon the el- 
lo of my chair; and as 1 did not care for-making 
the experiment upon myſeit. I reached it to her to 
ftp ot it, which had like to have coſt her her life ; for, 
notwithilunding it flung her at firſt into freakith 
tricks, quite contrary to her uſual gravity, in leſs than 
e quarter of an hour ſhe fell into convulſions ; and 
had it not been a creature more tenacious of life 
than any other, would certainly have died under the 
operation, ; r | 
I was ſo incenſed by the tortures of my innocent 
domeſtic, aud the unworthy. dealings of theſe men. 
that I told them, if each of them had as many lives 
as the injured creature before them, they deſerved 
to forfeit them for the pernicious arts which they u- 
ſed for their profit. I therefore bid them look upon 
themſelves as no better than as a kind of aſſaſſins and 
murderers within the law. However, ſince they con 
| | dealt 
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dealt fo clearly with me, and laid before me their 
whole practice, I diſmiſſed them for that time; with 
a particular requeſt, that they would not poiſon any 
of my friends and acquaintance, and take to ſume hon- 
eſt livelihood -without'loſs of time. 

For my own part, I have reſolved hereafter to be 
very careful in my liquors; and have agreed with a 
friend of mine in the army, upon their next'macch, 
to ſecure me two hogſheads of the beſt ſtomach- wine 
in the cellars of Verſailles for the good of my Lucu- 
brations, and the comfort of my old age, | 


Turſday, February 14, 170 V 


7 


1 * 


Dum lacent, clamant, ; TvuLL. 
Their Silence pleads aloud, 0k | 
; Sheer - lane, February 130. 
ILENCE is ſometimes: more ſigniſitant and ſub- 
lime, than the. moſt noble and molt expreſſive 
eloquence, and is on many occaſions the indication of 
a great mind. Several authors have treated of fi- 
lence, as à part of duty and diſcretion; but none 
of them have conſidered it in this light. Homer com- 
pares the noiſe and cla mour of the Trajans advancing 
towards the enemy, to the cackling of cranes, when 
they invade an army of pigmies. On the contrary, 
he makes his countrymen and favourites, the Greeks, 
move forward in a regular and determined march, 
an |. in the depth of Silence. I find in the accounts 
which are given us of the more Eaſtern nations, 
where the inhabitants are diſpoſed by their conſtitu- 
tions and climates to higher trains of thought, and 
more elevated raptures than what we fcel in the 
Northern regions of the world, that Silence is a re- 
ligious exerciſe among them. For when their public 
de votious are in the greateſt fervour, and their hearts 
bfted up as high as words can raiſe them, there are 
certain ſuſpenſions of ſound and motion for a time, in 
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which the mind is left to itſelf, and ſuppoſed to ſwell 
with ſuch ſecret conceptions, as-are too big for utter- 
ance. I have myſelf been wonderfully delighted with 
a maſter-piece of muſic, when, in the very tumult and 
ferment of their harmony, all the voices and inſtru- 
ments have ſtopped ſhort on a ſudden ; and after a 
little pauſe recovered themſelves again as it were, and 
renewed the concert in all its parts, This ſhort in- 
terval of Silence has had more muſic in it, than any 
the ſame ſpace of time before or after it. There are 
two inſtances of Silence in the two greateſt poets that 
ever wrote, which have ſomething in them as ſublime 
as any of the ſpeeches in their-whole works. The 
firſt is that of Ajax, in the eleyenth book of the Odyſ- 
ſey. Ulyſſes, who had been the rival of this great 
man in his lite, as well as the occaſion of his death, 
upon meeting his ſhade in the region of departed 
heroes, makes his ſubmiſſion to him with an humility 
nex: to adoration, which the other paſſes over with 
dumb, ſullen majeſty, and ſuck. a Silence, as, to uſe 
the words of Longinus, had more:greatneſs in it than 

any thing he could have ſpoken. | . 
The next inſtance I ſhall mention is in Virgil, 
where the poet doubtleſs intimates this Silence of 
Ajax in that of Dido; though I do not know that 
any of his coramentators have taken notice of it. 
Eneas, finding among the ſhades of deſpairing lovers 
the ghoſt of her who had lately died for him, with 
the wound ſtill freſh upon her, addreſſes himſelf to 
her with expanded arms, floods of tears, and the moſt 
. es profeſſions of his own innocence, as to what 
ad happened; all which Dido receives with the dig- 
nity and diſdain of a reſenting lover, and an injured 
queen; and is ſo far from vouchſaſing him an anſwer, 
that the does not give him a ſingle look. The = 
repreſents her as turning away her face from him 
while he ſpoke to her ; after having kept her eyes 
ſome time upon the ground, as one that heard and 
contemned his proteſtations, flying from him into 
the grove of myrtle, and into the arms of another, 

whoſe fidelity had deſerved her love. 7 
a - p ve 
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I have often thought our writers: of tmgedy 
book very deſective in this particular, and that they 
might have given, great beauty to theic works, by cer- 
tain ſtops and ꝓauſes in the repreſentation;of ſuch paſ- 
ſions as iti is not in the: power of language to expreſs, 
There is ſomething like this i in the lat At of Venice 
FPreſerved, . here Pierrs is brought to an infamous 
execution. and beg of his friend; as .a reparation ſor 
paſt injuries, and tho: only favour he, conit do him, to 
reſrue him 1 the ignaminy of the heel by Nabe 
bing him. As he is going to mae this dreadful re- 
queit, he:is not ablegte. comp unichte, it; but with: 
dea his face. from bis friend's, Caf, and herds into 
reart: | The melanchely:ilence that Bllos ercupon, 
and continues until he; has recgvered; himſelf enough 
to reveal his mind to his friend, raiſes an the ſpectators 
a grief that, is inexpredible, and an idea of fuch acom- 
plicated diſtreſs in the aQor, as words pannqt utter. It 
would look as ridiculous 8 many reade fs, togire rules 
and directions for proper. Silences, as, far, * 1 * Penning a 
« Whiſper; but, it 3s. i that in the extremity 
of molt paſhons;, paxticularly ſurprize., 90 al- 
toniſhment, nax, rage; itſelf, Fer nothin 1 7 
grageful than to, ſee the play ſtand "ſtill tor; A. 
ments, and the auqiengs fixedin anagrecable fulpgnce, 
during the Silence of a ſkilful actor. 
But Silenee/pever hes itſelf tor ſo;great, an adp: 
tage, as when it is made the reply to calumny and 
defamation, provided that we give n juſt occaſion for 
them. We — produce an example of it in the 
behaviour of o In: &hom it üpprarecd in all its Ma- 
jeſly, and one haſe. ſilence, as Well as his perſon, was 
altogether divine, When one conſiders this ſubject 
only in its ſublimity, this great inſtantce could not but 
occur to me; and inte Lonly make uſe of it to fhew 
the higheſt example of at, I hope! do not offend in 
it. To forbear” te; plying to an unjuſt * reproach, 
and overlook it with $ enerous, or, if poſſible, with 
an entire neglect of i It, Fs one of the moſt herofe acts 
of a great mind: and I muſt confeſs, hen I reflect 
upon the behaviour of ſome of the greateſt men of 
Vor. I. , A antiquity, 
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antiquity, I do not {6 much admire them, that they 
7 Tr praiſe of the whole age they lived'i in, as 
becauſe they contemned the envy and detraction of it. 

All that is incumbent on a man of worth, who ſuf- 
* under ſo ill a treatment, is to lie by ſor ſome time 
in ſilence and obſcurity, until the prejudice of the 
times be over, and his reputation cleared. I have often 
read, with a great deal of pleaſure; a legacy of the fa- 
mous Lord Bacon, one of the greateſt geniuſes that 
our own or an * country has produced. Aſter having be- 
queathed his foul, body, and eftate, in the uſual form, 
he adds, (My name and memory I leave to foreign 
< nations, and to my eden after ſome time de 
c paſſed over.“ 

At the ſame time that 1 decben ben this philoſophy 
to others, I muſt confeſs, Lam ſo poor a proficient in 
it myſelf, that if in the courſe of my Lucubrations it 
happens, as it has done more than once, that my y pa- 
per is duller than in conſcience it ought to be, I think 
the time an age until I have an opportunity of putting 
out another, and growing famous again for two days. 

I muſt not cloſe my diſcourſe upon Silence, without in- 
forming my reader, that I have by me an elaborate trea- 
tiſe on the Apgſiapeſes, called an Et cetera ; it being a figure 
much uſed by ſome learned authors, and particillarly 
the great Littleton, who, as my Lord chief Juſtice 
Coke obſerves, had'a moſt admirable 1 Her Frcs 
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Per mitte, iofir . away; qd | 
Conveniat nobis, rebuſque fit utile neſtris., - 

Nam pro jucundis aptiſima queque dabunt Dis, - 
Carior oft illis hops, quam fbi. Nos animorum 
| Impulſu caco magnaque cupidine dui * * 
 Conjugium pctimus, partumque uxaris ; at 2 

TP, gui pueri, e fut ura fit uxor. 


1 885 80 Juv. Sat. x. 347, & fy. 
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. Jntruſt zhy fortune to the Powers above; i: 


f ave them to manage for thee, and to grant thy 
. What their jinerring wiſdom ſees thee want: 
- In goodneſs as in greatnels they excel: * 
- Ah? that we lou 4 Cürfelves but alf fo well! 

e We, r nne 
e Are hot for actioh, and deſtre to wess 
n Then wiſh fof heirs, but to the gode doe 
a Out ſuture offspring and our wives are know. 
at 4254 19 ef 121 , 4 1 5 un 5 Darn. 
* * 2 , / e 1 11 bt 7 OE TIE Vii 
a, Tin my own Apartment, March 137. 
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apply to me for advice, and ſend, up. their caſt 
rom all parts, of Great-Britain, there are none who are 
more importunate with me, and whom I am more in- 
clined to anſwer, than the Complainers. One of them 
dates his letter to me from the banks of a, purling 
ſtream, where he uſed to ruminate in ſolitude upon the 
divine Clariſſa, and where he is now looking about 


A MONG the ou ſeti of correfdnents who 
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moving, of a purſe of money that was taken from him 
on Bagſhotheath, and Which, he tells me, would not 
have troubled him, if he had given it co the poor. 
In ſhort, there B ſcarce a calamity in human life that 
has not produced me à letter,.. * 

It is indeed wonderful to conſider, how. men are 
* able to raiſe affl iction to themſelves. out of every 
fg thing, Lands and houſes, ſheep and onen, can con- 
oY r 


ng for a convenient leap, which he tells me he is reſolved 
8. to take, unleſs. I ſupport, him under the loſs of tha 
in. charming perjured Woman. . Poor Lavinia preſſes as 
ea- much for conſolation on the other ſide, and is reduced 
ure to ſuch an extremity of deſpair by the inconſtancy of 
ly Philander, that ſhe tells me ſhe writes her letter 
tice with her pen in one hand, and her garter in the other, 
cc. A gentleman of an ancient family in Norfolk is al- 
. wol out of his wits upon the account of a greyhound, 
— that, after having been his inſeparable companion for 
Ey 41 rum made, Aigihery who Lies 
bo 15 erlous, C01 Ans to Me, in a, movin manner, 
ow of the loſs G1 e ; and e Ie terns UN more 
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vey happineſs and miſery into the hearts of reaſonable 
creatures. Nay, I have known a muff, a ſcarf, or a 
tippet, become aà ſolid bleſſing or misfortune, A lap- 
dog has broke the, hearts of thouſands. Flavia, who 
had buried five children and two huſbands, was never 
able to get over the loſs of her parrot. How often 
has a divine creature been thrown. into a fit by à ne- 
gle& at a ball or an aflembly ? Mopſa has kept her 
chamber-ever ſince the laſt Maſquerade, and is in 
greater danger of her life upon being left out of it, 
than Clarhida from the violent cold which ſhe caught 
at it. Nor are theſe dear creatures the only ſufferers 
by ſuch iniaginäry calamities. ' Many an author has 
been dejected at the, cenſure of one whom he ever 
looked upon as an idiot: and many an hero caſt into 
a fit of melancholy, betauſe the rabble have not hoot- 
ed at him as he paſſed through the ſtreets, Theron 
places all his happineſs in a running horſe, Soffenus 
in a, gitded chariot, Fulvigs'in a blue ſtring, and Flo- 
rio. i a tulip. root. It would be endleſs to enumerate 
the many fantaſtical afflictions that diſturb mankind ; 
but ag a miſery is not to be meaſured from the nature 
of the evil, but from the temper of the ſufferer, I 

hall preſent my readers, who are unhappy either 
in reality, or imagination, wich an allegory, for 
which I am indebted to the great father and Prince of 
poet a Vi&Y in 8 1129 

1 


was fitting after dinner in my elbow- chair, 
T took up Homer, and dipped into that ftmous ſpeech 
of Achilles to Priam, 1 Which he tells him, that u- 
piter has by pin 5 the one filled with 
Bie en ,-and the other With Misfortunes ; but of 
Which he mingles a compoſition for every man that 
comes into the world, This paſſage ſ6 exceedingly 
pleaſed me, that, as I fell inſenfibly into my after- 
noon's flumber, it wrought my imagination into the 
folluwithy Ul A525 770, 0 22508 NB e 
When Jupiter took into his hands the government 
of the world, the ſeveral parts of nature with the 
Nair deities did homage to him. One prefented 
him Wich a mountain of winds, another with a ma- 
Wy, — -  gazine 
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TATLER, 125 
pazine of hail, and a third with a pile of thunder- 
bolts. ' The ſtars offered up their influences; Ocean 
gave in his trident, Earth her fruits, and the Sun 
his ſeaſons. Among the ſeveral deities who came to 
make their court on this otcaſibn, the Deſtinies ad- 
vanced with two great tuns carried before them, one 


of which they fixed at the right-hand of Jupiter, as 
he ſat upon his throne, and the other on his leſt. 


The firſt was filled with all the bleſſings, and the o- 
ther with all the calamities of human life. Jupiter, 
in the beginning of his reign, finding the world much 
more innocent than it is in this iron age, poured very 
plentifully out of the tun that ſtood at his right-hand ; 
but, as mankind degenerated, and became unworthy 
of his bleſſings, he ſet abroachꝭ the other veſſel, that 
filled the world with pain and poverty, battles and 
diſtempers, jealouſy and falſehood, intoxicating plea- 
ſures and untimely deaths. | Tos. 

He was at length ſo very much incenſed at the great 
depravation of human nature, and the repeated pro- 
vocations which he received from all parts of the 
earth, that having reſolved to deſtroy the whole ſpe- 
cies, except Deucalion and Pyrrha, he commanded 
the Deſtinies to gather up the bleſſings which he had 
thrown away upon the ſons of men, and lay them up 
until the world ſhould be inhabited by a more virtu- 
cus and deſerving race of mortals. that: 

The three Siſters immediately repaired to the earth, 
in ſearch of the ſeveral bleſſings that had been ſcatter» 
ed on it; but found the taſk which was adjoined 
them, to be much more difficult'than-they imagined. 
The firſt places they reſorted: to, as the moſt likely 


| to ſucceed in, were cities, palaces, and courts; but, 


inſtead of meeting with what they looked for here, 
they found nothing but envy, repining, uneafineſs, 
and the like bitter ingredients, of the left-hand veſſel. 
Whereas, to their great ſurprize, they diſcovered con- 
tent, chearfulneſs, healthꝗ innocence, and other the 


moſt ſubſtantial bleſſings' of life, in cottages, ſhades, 


and ſolitudes. | 14 * 
There was another circumſtance no leſs unespected 
0 2754 +7 2 * ; 9 13. than 
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than the former, and which gave them very great pets 
plexity in the diſcharge of the truſt which Jupiter 
nad committed to them. They obſerved, that ſeveral 
bleſſings had degenerated into calamities, and that ſe- 
veral calamities had improved into bleflings, according 
as they fell 3 the poſſe ſion of wiſe or fooliſh men. 
They often found power, with ſo much inſolence and 
impatience cleaving to it, that it became a misfortune 
to the perſon on whom it was conferred. Youth 
had oſten diſtempers growing about it, wöorſe than 
the infirmities of old age. Wealth was often united 
to ſuch à ſordid avarice, as made it the moſt un- 
comfortable and painful kind of poverty. On the 
contrary, they often found pain made glorious by 
fortitude, poverty loſt in content, deformity beauti- 
fied with virtue. In a word, the bleſſings were often 
like good fruits planted: in a bad foil, that by degrees 
fall off from their natural reliſh, into taſtes altogether 
infipid or unwholeſome; and the calamities, like 
harſh fruits, cultivated in a good ſoil, and enriched by 
proper graſts and inoculations, until they ſwell with 
generous and delightful juices. Neun 
There was ſtill a third circumſtance that occaſioned 
as great a ſurprize to the three Siſters as either of the 
foregoing, when they diſcovered ſeveral bleffings and 
calamities which had never been in either of the tuns 
that ſtood by the throne of Jupiter, and were neyer- 
theleſs as great occaſions of happineſs or miſe:y as any 
there. 'Theſe were the ſpurious crop of bleflings and 
calamities which were never ſown by the hand of the 
Deity, but grow of themſelves out of the fancies and 
diſpoſitions of human creatures. Such are dreſs, tit- 
les, place, equipage, falſe ſhame, and groundleſs fear, 

with the like vain imaginations, that ſhoot up in trit- 
ling, weak, and irreſolute minds. | 

The Deſtinies finding themſelves in ſo great'a per- 

plexity, concluded that it would be impoſlibte for 
them to execute the commands that had been given 
them, according to their firſt intention; for” which 
reaſon they agreed to throw all the bleſſings and ca- 
lamities together into one large veſſel, and in that 
manner offer them up at the feet of Jupiter. 
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- This was performed accordingly 3 the Eldeft Siſter 
preſenting herſelf before the veſſel, and introducing it 
with an apology for what they had done 
6 O Jupiter,” ſays ſhe; ie we have gathered together 
« all the good and evil, the comforts and diſtreſſes of 


« human life, which we thus preſent before chee in 


« one promiſcuous heap. * We'beſeech thee; that thou 
« thyſelf wilt fort them out for the future, as in thy 
« wildom thou ſhäalt think fit : For we acknowledge, 
« that there is none beſides thee that can judge what 
« will occaſion grief or joy in the heart of a hu- 
„ man creature, and what will prove à bleſſing or 
a calamity to the perſon on whom it is beſtowed.” 


* 


Saturday, March 18, 1709-10 
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— Ut merit, amaviiis 9%. . et Ori. 
——ÞBe lovely, chat you may be low d. 


Frieon my own Apartment, March 17“. 
EADING is to the mind, what exerciſe is to the 
body. As by one, health is preſer ved, ſtrength- 
ened, and invigorated ; by the other, virtue, which is 
the health of the mind, is kept alive, cheriihed, and 
confirmed. But as excerciſe becomes tedious and pain- 
ful, when'we make uſe of ĩtonly as the means of health, 
ſo reading is apt to grow uneaſy and burdenſonie, when 
we apply ourſelves to it only for-our improvement in 
virtue, For this reaſon, the virtue which we gather 
from a fable, or an allegory, is like the health we get 
by hunting; as we are engaged in an agreeable purſuit 
that dravs us on with pleaſure, and makes us inſenſible 
of the fatigues that accompany it. i; 
After this preface, I ſhall ſet down a very beautiful 
allegorical fable of the great poet, whom I mentioned 
No. 147.—Sir R. Steele Med in this Paper.  * 
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in my laſt paper, and whom it is very difficult to lay a. 
ſide when one is engaged in the reading of him. And 
this I particularly deſign for the uſe of ſeyeral of my 
fair correſpondents, who in their letters have com- 
plained. to me that they have loſt the affections of 
— huſbands, and deſire my advice how to recover 
em. * by of | , 4 
Juno, ſays Homer, ſeeing her Jupiter ſeated on the 
top of mount Ida, and knowing that he had conceived 
an averſion to her, began to ſtudy how ſhe ſhould re- 
in his affections, and make herſelf amiable. to him. 
ith this thougbt ſhe immediately retired into her 
chamber, where the bathed herſelf in ambraſa; which 
gave her perſon all its beauty, and diffuſed ſo diyine an 
odour, as refreſhed all nature, and ſweetened both 
heaven and earth. She let her immortal treſſes flow 
in the moſt graceful manner, and took a particular 
care to dreſs hei ſelf in ſeveral ornaments, which the 
poet deſcribes at length, and which the goddeſs choſe 
out as the moſt proper to ſet off her perſon to the beſt 
advantage. In the next place, the made a' viſit to 
Venus, the deity who preſides over love, and begged 
ot her, as a particular favour, that The would lend her 
for a while thoſe charms with which ſhe ſubdued 
the hearts both of gods and men. For,” fays the 
goddeſs, & I would make uſe of them to reconcile 
the two Deities, who took care of me in my infancy, 
„% and who at preſentare at ſo great a variance, that 
«© they are gel from _ —— Venus 
was proud of an opportunity of obliging at 2 
goddeſs. and cherekins tainhs os a 7 a, the ee, 
which ſhe uſed to wear about her own waiſt, with ad- 
vice to hide it in her boſom until ſhe had accompliſh- 
ed her intention. This ce/{us was a fine party-coloured 
girdle, which, as Homer tells us, had all the attractions 
of the ſex wrought into it. The four principal 3 
in the embroidery were Love, Deſire, Fondneſs of 
ſpeech, and Converſation, filled with that ſweetneſs 
and complacency, which, ſays the poet, inſenſibly ſteal 
away the hearts of the wiſl 8 | 
Juno, after having made theſe neceſſary prepara- 


tions, 
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tions, came, as by accident, into the preſence of Jupi- 
ter, who is ſaid to have been as much inflamed with 
her beauty, as when he firſt ſtole to her embraces, 
without the conſent of their pareats. Juno, to cover 
her real thoughts, told him, as ſhe had told Venus, 
that ſhe was going to make a viſit to Oceanus and Te- 
thys. He prevailed __ her to ſtay with him, pro- 
teſting to her, that a more amiable in 
his eye than ever any mortal, goddeſs. or even her- 
ſelf, had appeared to him until that day. The poet 
then ents him in ſo great an ardour, that, with- 
out going up to the houſe which had been built by the 
da ulcan ing to Juno's direction, he 
threw a golden cloud over their heads as they ſat up- 
on the top of mount Ida, while the earth beneath them 
ſprung up in lotuſes, ſaffrons, hyaci and a bed of 
the ſofteſt flowers for their re | 

This cloſe tranſlation of one of the fineſt paſſages in 
Homer, may ſuggeſt abundance of inſtruction to a wo- 
man, who has a mind to preſerve, or recall the affec- 
tion of her huſband. The care of the perfon and the 
dreſs, with the particular blandiſhments woven in 
the ceſfut, are ſo plainly recommended by this fable, 
and ſo indiſpenſably neceffary in every female who de- 
ſires to pleaſe, that they need no further explanation. 
The diſcretion likewiſe in covering all matrimonial 
quarrels from the knowledge of others, is taught in 
the pretended viſit to Tethys, in the ſpeech where Ju- 
no addreſſes herſelf to Venus; as the chaſte and pru- 
dent management of a wife's charms is intimated 
by the ſame pretence for her appearing before Ju- 
per, G-Iy concealment of the cut in her bo- 


m. N - 

I ſhall leave this tale to the conſideration of ſuch 
good houſewives who are never well dreſſed but when 
they are abroad, and think it neceſſary to appear more 
agreeable to all men living than their-huſbands : as al- 
ſo to thoſe prudent ladies, who, to avoid the appear- 
ance of being over-fond, entertain their huſbands with 


indifference, averſion, ſullen filence, or. exaſperating 


language. 
Vor. I. R Sheer · 
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Sheer-lane, March 1 7. 
Upon my coming home laſt night, I found à very 
handſome preſent of wine left for me, as a taſte ** of 
« two hundred and ſixteen hogſheads, which are to be 
« put to ſale at twenty pounds a hogſhead, at Garra- 
« way's coffee-houſe in Exchange-alley, on the twenty- 
« ſecond inſtant, at three in the afternoon, and to be 
tc taſted in Major Long's vaults from the twentieth in- 
„ ſtant, until the time of ſale.” This having been 
ſent to me with a deſire that I would give my judge- 
ment upon it, I immediately impanelled a jury of men 
of nice palates, and ſtrong heads, who, being all of 
them very ſcrupulous and unwilling to proceed raſhly 
in a matter of ſo great importance, refuſed to bring in 
their verdict until three in the morning; at which time 
the. foreman pronounced, as well as he was able, Ex- 
cc tra- a- ordinary French claret.” For my own part, 
as I love to conſult my pillow in all points of mo- 
ment, I ſlept upon it before I would give my ſentence, 
and this morning confirmed the verdict. 

Having mentioned this tribute of wine, I muſt give 
notice to my correſpondents for the future, who ſhall 
apply to me on this occaſion, that as I ſhall decide no- 
thing unadviſedly in matters of this nature, I cannct 
pretend to give judgement of a right good liquor, with- 
out examining at leaſt three dozen bottles of it. I 
mult, at the ſame time, do myſelf the juſtice to let the 
world know, that I have reſiſted great temptations in 
this kind; as it is well known to a butcher in Clare- 
market, who endeavoured to corrupt me with a dozen 
and a half of marrow-bones. I had likewiſe a bribe 
ſent me by. a fiſhmonger, conſiſting of a collar of 
brawn, and a joll of ſalmon; but not finding them ex- 
cellent in their kinds, I had the integrity to eat them 
both up, without ſpeaking one word of them. How- 
ever, for the future, I ſhall have an eye to the diet of 
this great city, and will recommend the beſt and moſt 
wholeſome food to them, if I receive theſe proper and 
reſpectful notices from the ſellers ; that it may not be 
ſaid hereafter, that my readers were better taught than 


fed. 
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They ranſack ev ry element for choice 

Of ev'ry fiſh and 25 any price. Concreve. 
eon my own Apartment, March 20*. 
TAVING intimated, in my laſt paper, that I de- 
ſign to take under my inſpection the Diet of this 
great eity, 1 ſhall begin with a very earneſt and ſeri- 
ons exhortation to all my well-difpoſed readers, that 
they would return to the food of their forefathers, and 
reconcile themſelves to beef and mutton. This was 
the diet which bred that hardy race of mortals who 
won the fields of Creffy and Agincourt. I need not 
go up ſo high as the hiſtory of Guy earl of Warwick, 
whos well known to have eaten up a dun cow of his 
own killing. The renowned king Arthur is generally 
looked upon as the firſt who ever ſat down to a whole 
roaſted ox, which was certainly the beſt way to pre- 
ſerve the gravy; and it is further added, that he and 
his knights ſat about it at his round table, and u- 
ſually conſumed it to the very bones before they 
would enter upon any debate of moment. The Black 
Prince was a profeſſed lover of the Briſket; not to 
mention the hiſtory of the Surloin, or the inſtitution 
of the order of Beef-eaters, which are all ſo many e- 
vident and undeniable marks of the great reſpect, 
which our warlike predeceſſors have paid to this ex- 
cellent food. The tables of the ancient gentry of this 
nation were covered thrice a day with kde roaſt beef; 
and I am credibly informed, by an'antiquary who 
has ſearched the'regiſters'in which the bills of fare 
of the court are recorded, that, inſtead of tea, and 
bread and butter, which have prevailed of late years, 
* No, 148, R 2 the 
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the maids of honour in queen Elizabeth's time were 
allowed three rumps of beef for their breakfaſt. Mut- 
ton has likewiſe been in great repute among our vali- 
ant coutitrymen 5 but was formerly obſerved to be the 
food rather of men of nice and delicate appetites, than 
thoſe of ſtrong and robuſt conſtitutions. For which 
reaſon, even to this day, we uſe the word Sheep»biter 
as aterm of reproach, as we do Beej-eater, in a ref] 1 
and honourable ſenſe. As for the fleſh of lamb, veal, 
chicken, and other animals under age, they wert the 
inventionof ſickly and degenerate palates, according to 
that wholſome remark of Daniel the hiſtorian; who 
takes notice, that in all taxes _—_ proviſions, during 
the reigns of ſeveral of our kings, there ig nothing 
mentioned beſides the fleſh of ſuch fowl and cattle as 
were arrived at their full growth, and were mature for 
ſlaughter. 'The common people of this kingdom do 
ſtill keep up the taſte of their anceſtors and it is to 
this that we, in a great meaſure, owe the unparallel- 
ed victories that have been gained in this reign; for 
I would defire my reader to conſider, what work our 
countrymen would have made at Blenheim and Ra- 
millies, if they had been fed with fricafſees and ra- 
uts. , ( 
For this reaſon, we at preſent ſee the florid com- 
plexion, the ſtrong limb, and the hale conſtitution, are 
to be found chiefly among the meaner ſort of people, 
or in the wild gentry who have been educated among 
the woods or mountains. Whereas many t fami- 
lies are inſenſibly fallen off from the athletic conſtitu- 
tion of their progenitors, and are dwindled away into 
a pale, ſickly, 1: ngle-legged generation of valetudi- 
narians. 

I may, perhaps, be thought extrayagant in my no- 
tion; but I mutt confeſs, I am apt — he dil- 
honours that ſometimes happen in great families, to 
the inflaming kind of diet which is ſo much in faſh- 
ion. Many dithes can excite deſire without giving 
ſtrength, and heat the body without nouriſhing it; 
as phyſicians obſerve, that the pooreſt and moſt dil- 
pirited blood is moſt ſubject to ivers, - I W 
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French ragout to be as pernicious to the ſtomach as a 
glaſs of ſpirits; and when I have ſeen a young lady 
iwallow all the inſtigations of high ſoups, ſeaſoned 
ſauces, and forced-meats, I have wondered at the deſ- 
pair or tedious ſighing of ber lovers. | 
The rules among theſe falſe, Delicates are, to be as 
contradictory as they can be to nature. et 
Without expecting the return of hunger, they eat 
ſor an appetite, and prepare di 
to excite it. . ball a Ka x 
They admit of nothing at their tables in its natural 
formy or without ſome diſguiſe. , 3 
They are to eat every thing before it comes in 
ſeaſon, and to leave it off as ſoon as it is good to be 
eaten. | un ahi umd be 
They are not to approve any thing that is agree- 
able to ordinary palates ; and nothing is to grati- 
iy their ſenſes, but what would | offend. thoſe of their 
inferiors. | . 4 T's 2: S194 7 
I remember I was laſt ſummer invited to.a friend's 
houſes Who is a great admiter of the French cookery, 
and, 2 the phraſe is, ats well.” At gur ſiiting 
down, I found the table covered with a great variety 
of unknown diches. I was mightily at a loſs to learn 
what they were, and therefore did not know where to 
help myſelf. That which food before me, I took to 
be a roaſted porcupine, however did not care for aſk - 
ing queſlions;; and have ſuice bean informed, that it 
was only a larded turkey. I aſterwaxus paſſed my 
eye over ſeveral haſhes, which I do not know the 
names of to this day; and, hearing that they were 
delicacies, did not think ſit to meddle with, them. 
Among other dainties, 1 ſaw ſomething like a phea- 
ſant, and therefore defired;to be helped to a wing of it; 
but to wy great ſurprize, my friends told me it was arab- 
bet, which is a ſort of ment I never cared ior. At lat 1 
diſcovered, with ſome joy, a pig at the lower end of the 
table, and begged a gentle man (bat was near it tocut me 
a piece of it. Upon which the gentleman. of the houſe 
ſaid, with great civility, ** I ai ſure ycu will like the 
pig, for it was whipped to death.” I 0 
' car 
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I heard him with horror, and could not eat of an ani. 
mal that had died ſo tragical a death. I was now in 
great hunger and confuſion, when methought I ſmel- 
led the agreeable favour of roaſt beef; but could not 
tell from which diſh it aroſe, though I did not queſtion 
but it lay diſguiſed in one of them. Upon turning my 
head, I ſaw a noble ſurloin on the fide-table ſmoaking 
in the moſt delicious manner. I had recourſe to it more 
than once, and could not ſee, without ſome indignation, 
that ſubſtantial Engliſh diſh baniſhed in ſo ignomini - 
ous à manner, to make way for French kickſhaws. 
The deſert was brought up at laſt, which in truth 
was as extraordinary” as any thing that had come be- 
fore it. The whole, when ranged in its proper order, 
looked like a very beautiful. winter-piece. There 
were ſeveral' pyramids of [candied ſweetmeats, that 
hung like iſicles, with fruits ſcattered up and down, 
and hid in an artificial kind of froſt. At the ſame time 
there were great quantities of cream beaten up into 
a ſnow, and near them little plates of ſugar-plumes, 
diſpoſed like fo many heaps of hail-ſtones, with a mul- 
titude of congelations in jellies of various colours. I 
was indeed fo pleaſed with the ſeveral objects which 
lay before me, that I did not care for diſplacing any of 
them; and was half angry with the reſt of the com- 
pany, that} for the ſake of a piece of lemon- peel, or a 
ſugar-plum, would ſpoil fo pleaſing a picture. In- 
deed, I could not but ſmile to fee ſeveral of them cool- 
ing their mouths with /umps of ice, which they had juſt 
before been burning with ſalts and peppers. + | 
As ſoon as this ſhow was over, I took my leave, 
that I might finiſh my dinner at my own houſe. For 
as I in every thing love what is fimple and natural, ſo 
particularly in my food ; two plain diſhes, with two 
or three good-natured, chearful, ingenious friends, 
would make me more pleaſed and vain, than all that 
pomp and luxury can beſtow, . For it is my maxim, 
That © he keeps the greateſt table who has the. moſt 
valuable company at it.” Wt bh, 8G 
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Thurſday, March 30, 1710. 


Dii, quibus imperium eft animarum, umbreque ſilentes , 
Et Chaot, & Phlegethon, loca nocte filentia late, 

Sit mibi fas audita laqui ; fit numine veſtro -. 
Pandere res alta terra & caligine merſas. 


Vir. En. vi. 264. 


Infernal gods, who rule the ſhades below, 

Chaos and Phlegethon, the realms of wo; 

Grant what I've heard I may to light expoſe, 

Secrets which earth, and night, and hell incloſe ! 
| Pirr. 


From my own Apartment, March 29“ 
\ MAN who confines his ſpeculations to the time 


preſent, has but a very narrow province to 
employ his thoughts in. For this reaſon, perſons of 
ſtudious and contemplative natures often entertain 
themſelves with the hiſtory of paſt ages, or raiſe 
ſchemes and conjectures upon futurity. For my own. 
part, I love to' range through that half of eternity 
which is ſtill to come, rather than look on that which 
is already run out; becauſe I know I have a real ſhare 
and intereſt in the one, whereas all that was tranſacted 
in the other can be only matter of curioſity to me. 
Upon this account, I have been always very much 
delighted with meditating on the ſoul's immortality, 
and in reading the ſeveral notions, which the wiſeſt of 
men, both ancient and modern, have entertained on 
that ſubject. What the opinions of the greateſt phi- 
loſophers have been, I have ſeveral times hinted at, 
and thall give an account of them from time to time as 
occalion requires. It may likewiſe be worth while to 
conſider, what men of the moſt exalted genius and ele- 
vated imagination have thought of this matter. A- 
mong thats, Homer ſtands up as a prodigy of man- 
„No. 152. kind, 
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kind, that looks down upon the reſt of human crea- 
tures as a ſpecies beneath him. Since he is the moſt 
ancient heathen author, we may gueſs from his rela- 
tion, what were the common opinions in his time 
concerning the ſtate of the ſoul after death. 

Ulyſſes, he tells us, made a voyage to. the regions 
of the dead, in order to conſult Tireſias how he ſhould 
return to his own country, and recommend himſelf 
to the favour of the gods. The poet ſcarce introdu- 
ces a ſingle perſon, who doth not ſuggeſt ſome uſeiul 
precept to his reader, and deſigus his deſcription of 
the dead for the amendment of the living. 

Ulyſſes, after having made a very plenteous facri- 
fice, ſat him down by the pool of holy blood, which 
attracted a prodigious afſembly of ghoſts of all ages 
and conditions, that hovered about the hero, and 


feaſted upon the ſteams of his oblation. The firſt 


he knew was the ſhade of Elpenor, who, to ſhew 
the activity of a ſpirit above that of body, is repreſent- 
ted as arrived there long before Ulyſſes, notwithſtand- 
ing the winds ana ſeas had contributed all their force 
to haſten his voyage thither. This Elpenor, to in- 
ſpire the reader with a deteſtation of drunkenneſs, and 
at the ſame time with a religious care of doing proper 
honours to the dead, deſcribes himſelf as having bro- 
ken his neck in a debauch of wine; and begs Ulyſſes, 
that for the repoſe of his ſoul, he would build a mo- 
nument over him, and perform funeral rites to his 
memory. Ulyfles, with great ſorrow of heart, promiſes 
to fulfil his requeſt, and is immediately diverted to an 
ohject much more moving than the former. The ghoſt 
of his own mother Anticlea, whom he ſtill thought 
living, appears to him among the multitude of ſhades 
that ſurrounded him; and fits down at a ſmall diſtance 
from him by the lake of blood, without ſpeaking to 
him, or knowing who he was. Ulyſſes was exceed- 
ingly troubled at the fight, and could not forbear 
weeping as he looked upon her: but being all along 
ſet forth as a pattern of conſummate wiſdom; he makes 
his affection give away to prudence ; and therefore, 
upon his ſeeing Tireſias, does not reveal himſelf - 
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his mother, until he had conſulted that great prophet, 
who was the occaſion of this his deſcent into the empire 


of the dead. Tireſias having cautioned him to keep 
himſelf and his companions free from the guilt of ſa- 
crilege, and to pay his devotions to all the gods, pro- 
miſes him a ſafe return to his kingdom and family, 
and a happy old age in the enjoyment of them. 

The poet, having thus with great art kept the cu- 
rioſity of his reader in ſuſpenſe, repreſents his wiſe 
man, after the diſpatch of his buſineſs with Tireſias, 
as yielding himſelf up to the calls of natural affection, 
and making himſelf known to his mother. Her eyes 
are no ſooner opened, but ſhe cries out in tears, Oh, 
“ my ſon!” and enquires into the occaſions that 
brought him thither, and the fortune that attended 
him. 

Ulyſſes, on the other hand, defires to know what the 
ſickneſs was that had ſent her unto thoſe regions, and 
the condition in which ſhe had left his father, his ſon, 
and more particularly his wife. She tells him, (they 
** were all three inconſolable for his abſence. As for 
« myſelf,” ſays ſhe, © that was the ſickneſs of which 
I died. My impatience for your return, my anxie- 
« ty for your welfare, and my fondneſs for my dear 
4 Ulyſles, were the only diſtempers that preyed upon 
my life, and ſeparated my ſoul from my body.” 
Ulyſſes was melted with theſe expreffions of tenderneſs, 
and thrice endeavoured to catch the apparition in his 
arms, that he might hold his mother to his boſom, 
and weep over her. 

This gives the poet occaſion to deſcribe the notion 
the heathens at that time had of an unbodided foul, in 
the excuſe which the mother makes for ſceming co 
withdraw herſelf from her ſon s embraces. © The 
« ſoul,” ſays ſhe, is compoſed neither of bones, fleſh, 
nor ſinews; but leaves behind her all thoſe incum- 
“ brances of mortality to he conſumed on the funeral 
« pile. As ſoon as the has thus caſt her burden, the 
makes her eſcape, and flies away from it like a 
dream.“ | | 

When this melancholy converſation is at an end, 

Vor. I. 8 the 
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the poet draws up to view as charming a viſion as 
could enter into man's imagination. He deſeribes the 
next who appeared to Ulyſles, to have been the ſhades 
of the fineſt women that had ever lived upon the earth, 
and who had either been the daughters of kings, the 
miſtreſſes of gods, or mothers of heroes; ſuch as An- 
tiope, Alcmena, Leda, Ariadne, Iphimedia, Eriphyle, 
and ſeveral} others, of whom he gives a catalogue, with 
a ſhort hiſtory of their advęentures. The beautiful af. 
fembly of-apparitions were all gathered together about 
the blood. Each of them,” ſays Ulyſles, as a gen- 
tle ſatire upon female vanity, & giving me an account of 
her birth and family.” This ſcene of extraordinary 
women, ſeems to have been deſigned by the poet as a 
lecture of mortality to the whole ſex, and to put them 
in mind of what they muſt expect, notwithſtanding 
the greateſt perfections, and higheſt honours, they can 
arrive at. | 

The circle of beauties at length diſappeared, and 
was ſucceeded by the ſhades of Everal Grecian heroes, 
who had been engaged with , Ulyſſes in the ſiege of 
Troy. 'The firſt that approached was Agamemnon, 
the generaliſſi no of that great expedition, who, at 
the appearance of his old friend, wept very bitterly, 
and without ſaying any thing to him, endeavoured to 
graſp him by the hand. Ulyſſes, who was much mo- 
ved at the ſight, poured out a flood of tears, and aſked 
him the occafion of his death, which Agamemnon 
related to him in all its tragical circumſtances; how 
he was murdered at a banquet by the contrivance of 
his own wife, in confederacy with her adulterer: from 
whence he takes occaſron to reproach the whole ſex, 
after a manner which would be inexcuſable in a man 
who had not been fo great a ſufferer by them, « My 
« wife,” ſays he, © has diſgraced all the women that 
« ſhall ever be born imo the world, even thoſe who 
ic hereafter ſhall be innocent. Take care how you grow 
& too fond of your wife. Never tell her all you know. 
If you reveal ſome things to her, be ſure you 
« keep others concealed from her. You indeed 
« have nothing to fear from your Penelope, ſhe will 


not uſe you as my wife has treated me; however, 
take 
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take care how you truſt a woman? The poet, in 
this and other inſtances, according to the ſyſtem of 
many heathen as well as Chriſtian philoſophers, 
ſhews, how anger, revenge, and other habits which 
the ſoul had contracted in the body, Wh, and grow 
in it under its ſtate of ſeparation. -- , - 

I aw. extremely: pleaſed with the companions which 
the poet in the next deſcription aſſigns to Achilles, 
Achilles, ſays the hero, came up to me with Pa- 
troclus and Antilochus.“ By which we may ſee 
that it was Homer's, opinion, and probably. that ot 
the age he lived in, that the friendihips which are 
made among the living, will ikewife continue amo 
the dead. Achilles enquires after the welfare of his 
ſon, and of his father, with a ſierceneſs of the fame 
character that Homer has every where expreſſed in 
the actions of his life. The paſſage relating to, his 
ſon is ſo extremely beautiful, that I muſt not omit is. 
Ulyſles, after having deſcribed him as wiſe in councib, 
and active in war, and mentioned the foes whom he 
had flam in battle, adds an obſcrvation that he him- 
{cif had made of his behaviour, Whilſt he lay in the 
wooden horſe. Maſt of the generals, ſays he, 
that were with us, either wept or trembled: as for 
vyour ſon, I never ſaw him wipe a tear from his 
* cheeks, or change his countenance. On the con- 
* trary, he wauld often lay his hand upon his ſword, 


* or graſp his ſpear, as impatient to employ them a- 


% gainſt the Trojans.” He then informs his fat her 
of the great honour and re wards which he had purcha- 
ſed before Troy, and of his, return from it without a 
wound. „ The ſhade of Achilles,” fays the, poet, 
vas fo pleaſed with the account he received of his 
& ſon, that he enquired no further, but ſtalked away 
** with more than ordinary majelty over the green 
* meadow that lay before them.” 

This laſt circu nſtance, of a deceaſed father's rejoicing 
in the behaviour of his ſon, is very finely. contrived 
by Homer, as an incentive to virtue, and made uſe of 
ty none that I know beſides himſelf. - 

The deſcription of Ajax, which follows, and his 
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refuſing to ſpeak to Ulyſſes, who had won the armour 
of Achilles from him, and by that means occaſioned 
his death, is adinired hy every one that reads it. 
When Ulyſſes relates the ſullenneſs of his deportment, 
and conſiders the greatneſs of the hero, he expreſſes 
himſelf with generous and noble ſentiments. 4+ Oh! 
that I had never gained a prize which coſt the 
life of ſo great a man as Ajax, who, for the beau- 
ty of his perſon, and greatneſs of his actions, was 
« inferior to none but the divine Achilles.” The 
„ ſame noble condeſcenſion, which never dwells but 
in truly great minds, and ſuch as Homer would re- 

reſent that of Ulyſſes to have been, diſcovers itſelf 
likewiſe in the ſpeech which he made to the ghoſt of 
Ajax on that occaſion. Oh, Ajax!“ ſays he. will 
you keep your reſentments even after death? What 
« deſtructions hath this fatal armour brought upon the 
„ Greeks, by robbing them of you, who were their 
% bulwark and defence | Achilles is not more bitterly 
« lamented among us than you. Impute not then 
« your death to any one but — who, out of his 
* anger to the Greeks. took you away from among 
* them: let me intreat you to approach me; reſtrain 
« the fierceneſs of your wrath, and the greatneſs of 
* your ſoul, and hear what I have to ſay to you.“ 
Ajax, without making a reply, turned his back upon 
him. and retired into a croud of ghoſts. 

Ulyſſes, after all theſe viſions, took a view of thoſe 
impious wretches who lay in tortures for the crimes 
they had committed upon the earth, whom he deſcribes 
under all the varieties of pain, as ſo many marks 
of divine vengeance, to deter others from following 
their example. He then tells us, that notwith- 
ſtanding he had a great curioſity to ſee the heroes 
that lived in the ages before him, the ghoſts began 
to gather about him in ſuch prodigious multitudes, 
and with ſuch a confuſion of voices, that his heart 
treinbled as he ſaw himſelf amidſt ſo great a ſcene of 
horrors. He adds, that he was afraid left ſome hide- 
ous ſpectre ſhould appear to him, that might terrify 
him to diſtraction; and therefore withdrew in time. 

I queſtion 
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I queſtion not but my reader will be pleaſed with 
this deſcription of a future ſtate, repreſented by ſuch a 
noble and fruitful imagination, that had nothing to 
direct it beſides the light of nature and the opinions 
of a dark and ignorant age. 


Saturday, April 1, 1710. 


_ 8 A —_— 


Bombalio, clangor, flrider, taratantara, murmur. 
| Fann. Rhet, 


Rend with tremendous ſounds your ears afunder, 
With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuſs, and * 
OPE, 


From my own Apartment, March 319. 
HAVE heard of a very valuable picture, wherein 
all the painters of the age in which it was drawn 
are repreſented fitting together in a circle, and joining in 
a conſort of muſic. Each of them plays r ſucha par- 
ticular inſtrument as is the moit tuitable to his cha- 
racter, and expreſſes that ſtyle and manner of paint- 
ing which is peculiar to him. The fa nous cupola- 
painter of thoſe times, to ſhew the grandeur and 
boldneſs of his figures, hath a horn in his mouth, 
which he ſeems to wind with great ſtrength and 
force. On the contrary, an eminent artiſt, who 
wrought up. his pictures with the greateſt accuracy, 
and gave them all thoſe delicate touches which are 
apt to pleaſe the niceſt eye, is repreſented as tuning 
a Theorbo. The ſame kind of humour runs through 
the whole piece. | 
I have often, from this hint, imagined to myſelf, 
that different talents in diſcourſe might be ſhadowed 
out after the ſame manner by different kinds of muſic; 
and that the ſeveral converſable parts of mankind in 
this great city, might be caſt into proper characters 
and diviſions, as they reſemble ſeveral inſtruments 
N. 133. that 
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that are in uſe among the maſters of harmony. Of 
theſe therefore in their order ; and firſt of the Drum. 
Tour Drums are the bluſterers in converſation, 
that. it h a loud laugh, unnatural mirth, and à torrent 
of noiſe, domineer in public aſſemblies 3 over- bear 
men of ſenſe; ſtun their companions; and fill the 
Ptace they are in with a rattling ſound, that hath ſel- 
dom any wit, humour, or good breeding in it. The 

Drum notwithſtanding, by this boiſterous vivacity, is 
very proper to impoſe upon the ignorant; and in con- 
verſation with ladies who are not of the fineſt taſte, 
often paſſes for a man of mirth and wit, ant for 
wonderful pleaſant company. I need not obſerve, 
that the emptineſs of the Drum very much, contri- 
butes to its noiſe, 

The Lute is a character directly oppoſite to the 
Drum, that ſounds very finely by itſelt, or in a very 
ſmall conſort. Its notes are exquiſitely ſweet, and very 
low, eaſily drowned in a multitude of inſtruments, 
and even loſt among a few, unleſs you give a particu- 
lar attention to it. A Lute is ſeldom heard in a com- 
pany of more than five, whereas a Drum will ſhew 
itſelf to age in an aſſembly of five hundfed. The 
Luteniſts therefore are men of a fine genius, uncom- 
mon reflection, great affability, and eſteemed chiefly by 
perſons of a good taſte, who are the only proper judges 
of ſo delightful and ſoft a melody. | 

The Trumpet is an inſtrument that has in it no 
compaſs of muſic, or variety cf ſound, but is notwith- 
ſtanding very agreeeble, ſo long as it keeps within its 
pitch. It has not above four or five notes, which are 
however very pleaſing, and capable of exquilite turns 
and modulations, 'The gentlemen who fall under 


this denomination, are your men of the moſt faſhion- 


able education, and refined breeding ; who have learn- 
ed a certain ſmoothneſs of dilcourte, and ſprightlineſs 
of air, from the polite company they have kept; but 
at the ſame time have ſhallow parts, weak judgments, 
and a ſhort reach of underſtanding. A play-houſe, 
a drawing-room, a ball, a viſiting-day, or a Ring at 
Hyde-park, are the few notes they are Ke Oh 
| whic! 
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they touch upon in all converſations. The Trumpet, 
howevery"is'a neceſſary inſtrument about a court, and 
2 proper enlivener of a conſort, though of no great 


har nony by ixſelf. | 


Violins" are the lively, forward, importunate wits 
that diſtinguiſh themſelves by the flouriſhes of imagi- 
nation, ſharpneſs of repartee, glances of ſatire, and 
bear away the upper part in every conſort. I cannot 
however but obſerve, that when a man is not diſpoſed 
to hear muſic, there is not a more diſagreeable | 
in harmony than that of a Violin. SES 

There is another muſteal inſtrument, which is more 
frequent in this- nation than any other ; I mean your 
Baſs-viol, which grumbles in the bottom of the conſort; 
and with a ſarly maſculine ſound ftrengthens the har- 
mony, and tempers the ſweetneſs of the ſeveral in- 
ſtruments that play along with it. The Baſs-viol is 
an inſtrument of a quite different nature to the Truni- 
pet, and may ſignify men of rough ſenfe and unpo- 
liſhed parts ; who do not love to hear themſelves talk, 
but ſornetimes break out with an agreeable bluntneſs, 
unexpected wit, and ſurly pleaſantries, to the no 
ſnall diverſion of their friends and companions. In 
ſhort, I look upon every ſenſible true-born Briton to- 
be naturally a Baſs-viol. h | 

As for your rural wits, who talk with .great elo- 
quence and alacrity, of foxes, hounds, horſes, quickfet- 
hedges, and fix-bar gates, double ditches, and broken 
necks, I am in doubt, whether I ſhould give them a 
place in the converſable world. However, if they 
will content themſelves with being raiſed to the dig- 
nity of Hunting-horns, I ſhall deſire for the future, 
that they may be known by that name. | 

I muſt not here omit the Bag-pipe ſpecies, that will 
entertain you from morning to night with the repeti- 
tion of a few notes, which are played over and over, 
with the perpetual humming of a- drone running un- 
derneath them.” Theſe are your dull, heavy, tedious 
ſtorytellers, the load and burden of converſations, that 
ſet up for men of importance, by knowing ſecret hiſ- 
tory, and givingan account of tranſactions, that whether 


they 
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they ever paſſed in the world or not, doth not ſignify 
an half-penny to its inſtruction, or its welfare. Soine 
have obſerved, Qhat the Northern parts of this iſland 
are more particularly fruitful in Bag-pipes. 

There are ſo very few perſons who are maſters in 
every kind of — ng and can talk on all ſubjects, 
that I do not know whether we ſhould make a diſtinct 
fpecies of them. Nevertheleſs, that my ſcheme 
may not be defective, for the ſake of thoſe few 
who are endowed with ſuch extraordinary talents, 
I ſhall allow them to be Harpſichords, a kind of muſic 
which every one knows is a conſort by itſelf. 

As for your . — who look upon mirth as 
criminal, and talk of nothing but what is melancholy 
in itſelf, and mortifying to human nature, I ſhall not 
mention them. | 

I ſhall likewiſe paſs over in ſilence all the rabble of 
mankind, that croud our ſtreets, coffee-houſes, feaſts, 
and public tables. I cannot call their diſcourſe con- 
verſation, but rather ſomething that is practiſed in i- 
mitation of it. For which reaſon, if I would deſcribe 
them by any muſical inſtrument, it ſhould be by thoſe 
modern inventions of the bladder and ſtring, tongs and 
key, marrow-bone and eleaver. | 

My reader will doubtleſs obſerve, that I have only 
touched here upon male inſtruments, having reſerved 
my female conſort to another occaſion. If he has a 
mind to know where theſe ſeveral characters are to be 
met with, I could direct him to a whole club of Drums; 
not to mention another of Bag-pipes, which I have be- 
fore given ſome account of in my deſcription of our 
nightly meetings in Sheer-lane. The Lutes may often 
be met with in couples upon the banks of a cryſtal 
ſtream, or in the retreats of ſhady woods, and flowery 


meadows; which, for different reaſons, are likewiſc 


the great reſort of your Hunting-horns. Buſs-viols 
ure frequently to be found over a glaſs of ſtale-beer 
and a pipe of tobacco; whereas thoſe who ſet up for 
Violins, ſeldom fail to make their appearance at 
Will's once every evening. You may meet with a 
| Trumpet 
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Trumpet any where on the other fide of Charing- 


croſs. 

That we may draw ſomething for our advantage in 
life out of the foregoing diſcourſe, I muſt intreat my 
reader to make a narrow ſearch into his life and con- 
verſation, and, upon his leaving any company, to ex- 
amine himſelf ſeriouſly, whether he has behaved him- 
ſelf in it like a Drum or a Trumpet, a Violin or a Baſs- 
viol; and accordingly endeavour to mend his muſic 
for the future, For my own part, I muſt confeſs, I 
was a Drum for many years; nay, and a very noiſy 
one, until, having poliſhed myſelf a little in good com- 
pany, I threw as much of the Trumpet into my con- 
verſation as was poſſible for a man of an impetuous 
temper, by which mixture of different muſics I look 
upon myſelf, during the courſe of many years, to have 
relembled a Tabor and Pipe. I have ſince very much 
endeavoured at the ſweetneſs of the Lute; but, in 
ſpite of all my reſolutions, I muſt confeſs, with great 
confuſion, that I find myſelf daily — into a 
Bag-pipe; whether it be the effect of my old age, or 
of the company I keep, I know not. All that I can 
do, is to keep a watch over my converſation, and to 
filence the Drone as ſoon as I find it begin to hum in 
my diſcourſe, being determined rather to hear the 
notes of others, than to play out of time, and encroach 
upon their parts in the conſort by the noiſe of fo tire- 
tome an inſtrument. : 


I ſhall conclude this Paper with a letter which 
| received laſt night from a friend of mine, who 
knows very well my notions upon. this ſubject, and 
invites me to paſs the evening at his houſe with a ſe- 
let company of friends, in the following words: 

. wr z 
« Dear Isaac, 


« Tintend to have a conſort at my houſe this even- 
ing, having by great chance got a Harpſichord, 
* which I am 2 will entertain you very agreea- 
A bly. There will be likewiſe two Lutes and a 

Vox. I. & „Trumpet: 
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Trumpet: let me beg you to put yourſelf in tune, 


« and believe me 


&« Your very faithful ſervant, 
„ NicnoLas HUMDRUM,” 


| Obſcuris vera involvens. Vias. En. vi. 100, 
Involving truth in terms obſcure, 


From my own Apartment, April 3 *, 


E have already examined Homer's deſcription 
of a future ſtate, and the condition in which 
he hath. placed the ſouls of the deccaſed. I ſhall, in 
this Paper, make ſome obſervations on the account 
which Virgil hath given us of the ſame ſubject, who, 
beſides a greatneſs of genius, had all the lights of phi- 
loſophy and human learging to aſſiſt and guide him in 
has diſcoveries. | 
Zneas is repreſented as deſcending into the empire 
of death, with a propheteſs by his ſide, who inſtructs 
him in the ſecrets of thoſe lower regions. | 
Upon the confines of the dead, and before the very 
gates of this infernal world, Virgil deſcribes ſeveral in- 
habitants, whoſe natures are wonderſully ſuited to the ſi- 
tuation of the place, as being either the occaſions or re- 
femblances of death, Of the firſt kind are the ſhadows 
of Sickneſs, Old Age, Fear, Famine, and Poverty ; ap- 
paritions very terrible to behold ; with ſeveral others, 
as Toil, War, Contention, and Diſcord, which contri- 
bute all of them to people this common receptacle of 
human ſouls. , As this was likewiſe a very proper 
reſidence for every thing that reſembles death, the 


poet tells us, that Sleep, whom he repreſents as 2 


near relation to death, has likewiſe his habitation in 
theſe quartersz and deſcribes im them a huge gloomy 
elm · tree, which ſeems a very proper ornament for the 
5 NO. 164. | place, 
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ace, and is poſſeſſed by an innumerable fwarm of 


dreams, that hang in cluſters under every leaf of it. 
He then gives us à liſt of imaginary perſons, who 
very naturally lie within the ſhadow of the dream- 
tree, as being of the ſame kind of make in themſelves, 
and the materials, or, to uſe Shakeſpeare's phraſe, 
the ſtuff of which dreams are made.” Such are 
the ſhades of the giant with an hundred hands, and 
of his brother with three bodies; of the double-ſhaped 
Centaur and Scyllaz the Gorgon with ſnaky hair; 
the Harpy with a woman's face and lion's talons ; 


the ſeven-headed Hydra; and the Chimera, which 


breathes forth a flame, and is a compound of three a- 
nimals. Theſe ſeveral mixed natures, the creatures of 
imagination, are not only introduced with great art, 
aſter the dreams, but, as they are planted at thg very 
entrance, and within the very u of thoſe regions, 
do probably denote the wild deliriums and extrava- 
gancies of fancy which the ſoul uſually falls into when 
the is juſt upon the verge of death. | 

Thus far Aneas travels in an allegory, The reſt of 
the deſcription is drawn with great exactneſs, accord- 
ing to the religion of the heathens, and the opinions of 
the Platonic philoſophy, Iſhall not trouble my reader 
with a common dull ſtory, that gives an account wh 
the heathens firſt of all ſuppoſed a ferryman in hell, 
and his name to be Charon ; but muſt not paſs over 
in ſilence the point of doctrine which Virgil hath 
very much inſiſted upon in this book, That the ſouls 
of thoſe who are unburied, are not permitted to go 
over into their reſpective places of reſt, until they have 
wandered a hundred years upon the banks. of Styx. 
This was probably an invention of the heathen prieſt- 
hood, to make the people extremely careful of per- 
forming proper rites and ceremonies to the memo 
of the dead. I ſhall not, however, with the infamous 
ſcribblers of the age, take an occaſion from ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance, to run into declamations againſt. prieſtcraft, 
but rather look upon it even in this /ight as a religi 
ous artifice, to raiſe in the minds of men an eſteem - 
the memory of their forefathers, and à defire to re- 
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commend themſelves to that of poſterity; as alfo to 
excite in them an ambition of imitating the virtues of 
the deceaſed, and to keep alive in their thoughts the 
ſenſe of the ſoul's immortality. - In a word, we may 
ſay in defence of the ſevere opinions relating to the 
ſhades of unburied perſons, what hath been ſaid by 
ſome of our divines in regard to the rigid doctrines 
concerning the ſouls of ſuch who die without being 
initiated into our religion, that ſuppoſing they ſhould 
he erroneous, they can do no hurt to the dead, and 
will have a good effect upon the living, in making 
them cautious of negleCting ſuch neceſſary ſolemnities. 

Charon is no ſooner appeaſed, and the triple-headed 
dog laid aſleep, but Æneas makes his entrance into the 
dominions of Pluto. There are three kinds of perſons 
deſcribed, as being ſituated on the borders; and I can 


give no reaſon for their being ſtationed there in ſo 


particular a manner, but becauſe none of them ſeem to 
have had a proper right to a place among the dead, as 
not having run out the whole thread of their days, and 
finiſhed the term of life that had been allotted them 
upon earth. The firſt of theſe are the ſouls of infants, 
who are ſnatched away by untimely ends. The ſe- 
cond are of thoſe who are put to death wrongfully, 
and by an unjuſt ſentence ; and the third, of thoſe who 
weary of their lives, and laid violent hands upon 
themſelves. As for the ſecond of theſe, Virgil adds 
with great beauty, that Minos, the judge of the dead, 
is employed in giving them a rehearing, and affigning 
them thei ſe.cra quarters ſuitable to the parts they 
acted in life. Thr poet, after having mentioned the 
ſouls of thoſe unhappy men who deſtroyed themſelves, 
breaks out into a fine exclamation : ** Oh! how glad- 
« ly,“ ſays he, “would they now endure life with all 
« its miſeries but the Deſtinies forbid their return to 
« earth, and the waters of Styx ſurround them with 
« nine ſtreams that are unpaſſable.” It is very re- 
markable, that Virgil, notwithſtanding ſelf-murder was 
ſo frequent among the heathens, and had been practi- 
ſed by ſome of the greateſt men in the very age be- 
Fore him, hath here repreſented it as ſo heinous a 
ETuNC» 
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erime. But in this particular he was guided by tho 
doctrines of his great maſter Plato; who ſays on this 
ſubject, that a man is placed in his.ſtation of life, like 
a ſoldier in his proper poſt, which he is not to quit, 
whatever may happen, until he is called off by His com- 
mander who. planted him in it. | 

There is another point in the Platonic philoſophy, 
which Virgil has made the ground-work of the great- 
eſt part in the piece we are now examining ;; having 
with wonderful art and beauty materialized, if I may ſo 
call it, a ſcheme of abſtracted notions, and cloathed the 
moſt nice refined conceptions of philoſophy in ſenſible . 
images, and poetical repreſentations. e Platoniſts 
tell us, that the ſoul. during her reſidence in the body, 
contracts many virtuous and vicious habits, ſo as to 
become a beneficent, mild, charitable; or an angry. 
malicious, revengeful being : a ſubſtance inflamed with 
luſt, avarice, and pride; or, on the contrary, brigliten- 
ed with pure, generous, and humble diſpoſitions : that 
theſe, and the like habits of virtue and vice, growing 
into the very eſſence of the ſoul, ſurvive and gather 
ſtrength in her after her diſſolution: that the tor- 
ments of a vicious ſoul in a future ſtate ariſe prin- 
cipally from thoſe importunate paſſions which are 
not capable of. being gratified without a body ; and 
that, on the contrary, the happineſs of virtuous minds 
very much conſiſts in their being employed in ſublime 
ſpeculations, innocent diverſions, ſociable affections, 
and all the ecſtaſies of paſſion and rapture which are 
agreeable to reaſonable natures, and of which they 
gained a reliſh in this life. 

Upon this foundation the poet raiſes that beautiful 
deſcription of the ſecret haunts and walks, which, he 
tells us, are inhabited by deceaſed lovers. 

Not far from hence, ſays he, lies a great waſte of 
plains," that are called © the Fields of Melancholy.” 
In theſe there grows a foreſt of myrtle, divided into 
many ſhady retirements and covered walks, and in- 
habited by the ſouls of thoſe who pined away with 
love. The paſſion, ſays he, continues with them af- 
ter death. He then gives a liſt of this WII 

tribe, 
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tribe, in which his own Dido makes the principal ſi- 
gure, and is deſcribed as living in this foft romantig 

ſcene with the ſhade of her firſt huſband Sichæus, 
The poet, in the next place, mentions another 
lain that was peopled with the ghoſts of warriors, 
as ſtill delighting in each other's company, and pleaſ- 
ed with the exerciſe of arms. He there repreſents 
the Grecian generals and common ſoldiers who pe- 
riſhed in the ſiege of Troy, as drawn up in ſquad- 
rons, and terrified at the approach of Aneas, which 
renewed in them thoſe impreſſions of fear they had 
before received in battle with the Trojans. He after- 
wards likewiſe, upon the ſame notions, gives a view 
of the Trojan heroes who lived in former ages, amidſt 
a viſionary ſcene of chariots and arms, flowery mea- 
dows, ſhining ſpears, and generous ſteeds, which he 
tells us were their pleaſures on carth, and now make 
up their happineſs in Elyſium. For the ſame reaſon 
alſo, he mentions others as ſinging Pæans, and ſongs 
of triumph, amidft a beautiful grove of laurel. The 
chief of the conſort was the poet Muſæus ; who ſtood 
incloſed with a circle of admirers, and roſe by the 
head and ſhoulders above the throng of ſhades that 
ſurrounded him. The habitations of unhappy ſpirits, 
to ſhew the duration of the tor ments, and the deſpe- 
rate condition they are in, are repreſented as guarded 
by a Fury, moated round with a lake of fire, ſtrength- 
ened with towers of iron, encompaſſed with a triple 
wall, and fortified with pillars of adamant, which all 
the gods together are not able to heave from their foun- 
dations. The noiſe of ſtripes, the clank of chains, 
and the groans of the tortured, ſtrike the pious ZEncas 
with a kind of horror. Ihe poet afterwards divides 
the criminals into two claſſes, The firſt and blackeſt 
catalogue conſiſts of ſuch as were guilty of outrages 
againſt the gods; and the next, of ſuch who were 
convicted of injuſtice between man and man : the 
greateſt number of whom, ſays the poet, are thoſe 

who followed the dictates of avarice. 

It was an opinion of the Platoniſts, that the ſouls 
of men having contracted in the body great ſtains and 
pollutions 
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pollutions of vice and ignorance, there were ſeveral 

rgations and cleanſings neceſſary to be paſſed thro', 
oth here and hereafter, in order to refine and purify 
them. | 

Virgil, to give this thought likewiſe a cloathing of 
poctry, deſcribes ſome ſpirits as bleaching in the 
winds, others as cleanſing under great falls of water, 
and others as purging in tire, to recover the primitive 
beauty and purity of their natures. | 

It was lizewiſe an opinion of the ſame ſect of phi- 
loſophers, that the ſouls of all men exiſt in a ſeparate 
ſtate, long before their union with their bodies; and 
that, upon their immerſion into fleſh, they forget 
every thing which paſſed in the ſtate of pre- exiſtence; 
to that what we here call knowledge, is nothing elſc 
but memory, or the recovery of thole things which we 
knew before. 

In purſuance of this ſcheme, Virgil gives us a view 
of ſeveral ſouls, who, to prepare theinſelves for living 
upon the earth, flock about the banks of the river 
Lethe, and ſwill themſelves with the waters of obli- 


vion. 


The ſame ſcheme gives him an opportunity of ma-. 


king a noble compliment to his countrymen, where An- 
chiſes is repreſented taking a ſurvey of the long train 
of heroes that are to deſcend from him, and giving 
his ſon Æneas an account of all the glories of his race. 

I need not mention the revolution of the Platonic 
year, which is but juſt touched upon in this book; 
and as I have conſulted no author's thoughts in this 
explication, ſhall be very well pleaſed, if it can make 
the nobleſt piece of the moſt accompliſhed poet more 
agreeable to my female readers, when they think fit 
to look znto Dryden's tranſlation of it. 


Thurſday, 


| 
| 
: 
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T hurſday, April 6, 1710. ; 


—Aliena nevotia curat | 
Excuſſur Ne ? Hon. 3 Sat. ii. 19. 


When he had loſt all buſineſs of his own, 
He ran in queſt of news through all the town. 


| From my ou Apartment, April 3“. 
HERE lived ſome years fince, within my neigh- 
bonrhoad, a very grave perſon, an upholſtererſ, 

who ſeemed a man of more than ordinary application 
to buſineſs. He was a very early riſer, and was often 
abroad two or three honrs before any of his neigh- 
bours. He had a particular carefulneſs in the knit- 
ting of his brows, and a kind of impatience in all his 
motions, that plainly diſcovered he was always intent 
on matters of importance. Upon my inquiry into his 


life and converſation, I found him to be the greateſt 


new{monger in our quarter; that he roſe before day 
to read the Poſt-man; and that he would take two or 
three turns to the other end of the towu before his 
neighbours were up, to ſee if there were any Dutch 
mails come in. He had a wife and ſeveral children; 
but was much more inquiſitive to know what paſſed 


in Poland thaw» in his own family, and was in greater 


pain and anxiety of mind for king Auguſtus's welfare, 
than that of his neareſt relations. He looked ex- 
tremely thin in a dearth of news, and never enjoyed 
himſelf in a weſterly wind. This indefatigable kind 
of life was the ruin ot his thop ; for, about the time 
that his favourite prince left the crown of Poland, he 
broke and diſappeared. 

This man and his affairs had been long out of my 
mind, until about three years ago, as I was walking in 
St James's park, I heard ſomebody at a diſtance hem- 


ming after me; and who ſhould it be but my old 


No. 133. neighbour 
T Father of the late Dr Arne. | 
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neighbour the upholſterer? I ſaw he was reduced to 
extreme” poverty, by certain ſhabby ſuperfluities in 
his dreſs: for notwithſtanding that it was a ve 
ſultry day for the time of the year, he wore a looſe 
great coat and a muff, with a long ca npaign wig out 
of curl; to which he had adiled the ornament of a 
ue of black garters buckled under the knee. Upon 

is coming up to ine, I was going to inquire into his 
preſent circu.nſtances ; but was prevented by his aſk- 
ing me, with a whiſper, © whether the laſt letters 
brought any accounts that one might rely upon from 
Bender?“ { told him, + None that 1 heard of;"” 
and aſked him, „whether he had yet married his 
+ eldeſt daughter?“ He told me, no. © But pray,” 
ſays he, tell me ſincerely what are your thoughts 
of the king of Sweden?” For though his wife and 
children were ſtarving, I found his chief concern at 
preſent was for this great monarch. I told him, 
e that J looked upon him as one of the firſt heroes of 
„the age.“ Bat pray,“ ſays he, do you think 
there is any truth in the ſtory of his wound?“ 
And finding me ſurprized at the queſtion, Nay,” 
lays he, + I only propoſe it to you.” I anſwered, 
* that I thought there was no reaſon to doubt of it.“ 
But why in the heel, ſays he, more than in any 
other part of the body ?” + Becauſe,” ſaid I, “ the 
bullet chanced to light there.” . 

This extraordinary dialogue was no ſooner ended, 
but he began to launch out into a long diſſertation upon 
the affairs of the North ; and after having ſpent ſome 
time on them, he told me, he was in a great per- 
* plexity how to reconcile the Supplement with the 
* Englith-poit, and had been juſt now examining 
hat the other papers ſay upon the ſame ſubject. 
The Daily Courant,” ſays he, has theſe words: 
We have advices from very good hands, that a cer- 
* tain prince has ſome natters of great importance un- 
der conſideration. This is very myſterious: but the 
« Polt-boy leaves us more in the dark; for he tells 
Hus, * That there are private intimations of meaſures. 
taken by a certain prince, which tang will bring 
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„ to light.“ Now the Poſt- man,“ ſays he, Who 
„ uſcs to be very clear, refers to the ſame news in 
e theſe words; The late conduct of a certain prince 
c affords great matter of ſpeculation. This certain 
prince, ſays the upholſterer, (whom they are all 
6 ſo cautious of naming, I take to be ——” Upon 
which, though there was nobody near us, he whiſ⸗ 
pered ſomething in my ear, which I did not hear, or 
think worth, my while to make him repeat. | 
We were now got to the upper end of the Mall, 
where were three or four very odd feHows ſitting to- 
gether upon the bench.  Thefe I found were all of 
them politicians, who uſed to fun themſelyes in that 
place every day about dinner-time. - Obſerving them 
to be curioſities intheir kind, and myfriend's acquaint- 
ance. I fat down among them. 

Ihe chief politician of the bench was a great aſſert- 
er of paradoxes. He told us, with a ſeeming concern, 
& that, by ſome news he had lately read from Muſ- 
* covy, it appeared to him that there was a ſtorm ga- 
* thering in the Black-ſea, which might in time do 
« hurt to the naval forces of this nation.“ To this 
he added, that, for his part, he could not with to 
* ſee the Turk driven out of Europe, which he believ- 
ed could not but be prejudicial to our woollen 
« manufacture,” He then told us, that he looked 
* upon thoſe extraordinary revolutions which had 
„lately happened in thoſe parts of the world. to have 
© riſen chiefly from two perſons who were not much 
talked of; and thoſe,” ſays he, are prince Men- 
& zikoit, and the ducheſs of Mirandola. He backed 
his afſertions with ſo many broken hints, and ſuch a 
Mow of depth and wiſdom, that we gave ourſelves up 
to his opinions. | 

The diſcourſe at length fell upon a point which 
{eldom. eſcapes a knot of true-born Engliſhmen, 
Whether, in caſe of a religious war, the Proteſtants 
would not be too ſtrong for the Papiſts ? This we 
unanimouſly determined on the Proteſtant fide. One 
who ſat on my right-hand, and, as I found by his diſ- 
courſe, had been in the Weſt Indies, aſſured us, that 
q « it 
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« it would be a very eaſy matter for the Proteſtants 
* to beat the Pope at ſea; and added, © that when» 
« ever ſuch a war does break out, it muſt turn to 
the good of the Leeward Iſlands.” Upon this. one 
who fat at the end of the bench, and, as 177 ama 
found, was the geographer of the company, faid, 
that in caſe the Papiſts ſhould drive the Proteſtants 
* from theſe parts of Europe, when the worſt came 
to the, worſt, it would be impoſſible to heat them 
out of Norway and Greenland, provided the Nor- 
e thern crowns hold together, and the Czar of Muſ- 
* covy ſtand neuter.” 13 

He further told us, for our comfort, * that there 
<« were vaſt tracks of land about the pole, inhabited 
neither by Proteſtants nor Papiſts, and of greater 
extent than all the Roman-Catholic 'dominions in 
% Europe.” 

When we had fully diſcuſſed this point, my friend 
the upholſtererbegan to exert himſelf upon the preſent 
negociations of peace; in which he depoſed princes, 
ſettled the bounds of kingdoms, and balanced the 
power of Europe, with great juſtice and impartiality. 

I at length took my leave of the company, and was 
roing away ; but had not' gone thirty yards, before 
the upholſterer hemmed again after me. Upon his 
advancing towards me with a whiſper, I expected to 
hear ſome ſecret piece of news, which he had not 
thought fit to communicate to the bench; but inſtead 
of that, he deſired me in my ear to lend him half a 
crown. In compaſſion to ſo needy a ſtateſman, and 
to diſſi pate the confuſion I found he was in, I told 
him, © if he pleaſed, I would give him five ſhillings, 
to receive five pounds of him when the great Turk 
ich « was driven out of Conſtantinople;“ which he very 
A readily accepted, but not before he had laid down to 
me the impoſſibility of ſuch an event, as the affairs of 
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ants Europe now ſtand. 
—_ This paper I deſign for the particular benefit of 
I. thoſe worthy citizens who live more in a coffee-houſe 
hat than in their ſhops, and whoſe thoughts are ſo taken 
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up with the affairs of the allies, that they forget their 
cuſtoiners. 


Saturday, April 8, 1710. 
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——Sequiturque patrem nan paſſibus equis. K 
Viad. En. ii. 724. 


— — follows his Father, 
But with ſteps not equal. 


From my own Apartment, April 7%, 
W have already deſcribed out of Homer the 
v 


oyage of Ulyſſes to the infernal ſhades, with 
the ſeveral adventures that attended it. If we look 
in · o the beautiful romance publiſhed not many years 
ſince by the Archbiſhop of Cambray, we may ſee the 
ſon of Ulyſſes bound on the ſame expedition, and after 
the ſame manner making his diſcoveries among the 
regions of the dead. The ſtory of Telemachus is form- 
ed altogether in the ſp.rit 1 and will give an 


unlearned reader a notion of that great poet's manner 


of writing, more than any tranſlation of him can poſ- 
ſibly do. As it was written for the inſtruction of 2 
— prince who may one day ſit upon the throne of 

rance, the author took care to ſuit the ſeveral parts 
of his ſtory, and particularly the deſcription we are 
now entering upon, to the character and quality of 
his pupil. For which reaſon, he inſiſts very much on 
the miſery of bad, and the happineſs of good kings, in 
the account he hath given of puniſſiments and rewards 
in the other world. 

We may however obſerve, notwithſtanding the en- 
deavours of this great and learned author, to copy after 
the ſtyle and ſentiments of Homer, that there is a cer- 
tain tinfture of Chriſtianity running through the 
whole relation. The prelate in ſeveral places mixes 
himſelf with the poet; ſo that his future ſtate puts me 
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in mind of Michael Angelo's < Laſt. Judgment” 
where Charon and his boat are r epreſeated as bearing 
2 part in the dreadful ſolemnities of that great day. 

Telemachus, after having paſſed through * dark 
avenues of Death in the retinue of Mercury, who 
every day delivers up a certain tale of ghoſts to the 
ferryman of Styx, is admitted to the infernal bark, 
Among the companions of his voyage, is the ſhade of 
Nabopharzan, a king of Babylon, and -tyrant of -all 
the Eaſt-- Among the ceremonies and pomps of his 
funeral, there were four ſlaves ſacrificed, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, in order to attend him a- 
mong the ſhades. The author, having deſcribed 
this tyrant in the moſt odious colours of pride, in- 
ſolence, and cruelty, tells us, that his four flaves, in- 
ſtead of ſerving him after death, were perpetually in- 
ſulting him with reproaches and atfronts for his paſt 
uſage: that they ſpurned him as he lay upon the 
ground, and forced him to ſhew his face, which he 
would fain have covered, as lying under all the con- 
ſuſion of guilt and infa ny; and in ſhort, that they 
kept him bound in a chain, in order to drag him be- 
fore the tribunal of the Dead. 

Telemachus, upon looking out of the bark, ſees all 
the ſtrand covered with an innu nerable multitude of 
ſhades, who, upon his jumping aſhore, immediately 
vaniſhed. He then purſues his courſe to the palace of 
Pluto, who is deſcribe as ſeated on his throne in 
terrible majeſty, with Proſerpine by his ſide. At the 
foot of his throne was the 2 hideous ſpectłe, w, 
by the ghaſtlineſs of his viſage, and the nature of the 
apparit ions that ſurround him, diſcovers himſelf to be 
Death. His attendants are, TR Diſtruſt, 
Revenge, Hatred, Avarice, Deſpair, Ambition, Envy, 
Inpiety, with frightful Dreams, and waking Cares, 
which are all drawn very naturally in proper actions 
and poſtures. The author, with great beauty, places 
near his frightful Dreams an aſſe nbly of pi:-n- 
tons, which are often employed to terrify the live 
ing, by nn in the thape and likeneſs of the 
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The young hero in the next place takes a ſury 
of the different kinds of criminals, that lay in torture 
among clouds of ſulphur, and torrents of fire. "The 
firſt of theſe were ſuch as had been guilty of impieties 
which every one hath an horror for: to which is ad- 
ded a catalogue of ſuch offenders that ſcarce appear 
to be faulty in the eyes of the vulgar. Among theſe, 
ſays the author, are malicious critics, that have en- 
deavoured to caſt a blemiſh upon the perfections of o- 
thers; with whom he likewiſe places ſuch as have of- 
ten hurt the reputation of the innocent, by paſſing a 
raſh judgment on their actions, without knowing the 
occaſion of them. "Theſe crimes, ſays he, are more 
ſeverely puniſhed after death, becauſe they generally 
meet with impunity upon earth. 

Telemachus, after having taken a ſurvey of ſeveral 
other wretches in the ſame circumſtances, arrives at 
that region of torments in which wicked kings are 
puniſhed. There are very fine ſtrokes of imagination 
in the deſcription which he gives of this unhappy 
multitude. He tells us, that on one fide of them there 
ſtood a revengeful Fury, thundering in their ears in- 
ceſſant repetitions of all the crimes they had commit- 
ted upon earth, with the aggravations of ambition, 
vanity, hardneſs of heart, and all thoſe ſecret affections 
of mind that enter into the compoſition of a tyrant. 
At the ſame time, ſhe holds up to them a large mirror, 
in which every one ſees hiniſelf repreſented in the na- 
tural horror and deforinity of his character. On the 
other ſide of them ſtands another Fury, that, with an 
inſulting deriſion, repeats to them all the praiſes that 
their flatterers had beſtowed upon them while 
they ſat upon their reſpective thrones, She too, 
ſays the author. preſents a mirror before their 
eyes, in which every one ſees himſelf adorned with 
all thoſe beauties and perfections, in which they 
had been drawn by the vanity of their own hearts, 
and the flattery of others. To puniſh them for 
the wantonneſs of the cruelty which they formerly 
exerciſed. they are now delivered up to be treated 
according to the fancy and caprice of ſeveral _ 
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who have here an oppoftunity of tyrannizing in their 


turns. 

The author, having given us a deſcription of theſe 
ghaſtly ſpectres, who, ſays he, are always calling upon 
Death, and are placed under the diſtillation of that 
burning vengeance which falls upon them drop by 
drop, and is never to be exhauſted, leads us into a 
pleaſing ſcene of groves, filled with the melody of 
birds. and the odours of a thouſand different plants, 
Theſe groves are repreſented as riſing among a great 
many flowery meadows, and watered with ſtreams 
that diffuſe a perpetual freſhneſs in the midſt of an 
eternal day, and a never-fading ſpring. This, ſays 
the author, was the habitation of thoſe good prin» 
ces who were friends of the gods, and parents of 
the people. Among theſe, Telemachus converſes with 
the thade of one of his anceſtors, who makes a moſt 
agreeable relation of the joys of Elyſium, and the na- 
ture of its inhabitants. The reſidence of Seſoſtris a- 
mong theſe happy ſhades, with his character and pre- 
ſent employment, is drawn in a very lively manner, 
and with a great elevation of thought. 

The deſcription of that pure and gentle light, which 
overflows theſe happy regions, and clothes the ſpirits 
of theſe virtuous perſons, hath ſomething in it of that 
enthuſiaſm which this author was accuſed of by his e- 
nemies in the church of Rome; but, however it may 
look in religion, it makes a very beautifulfigurein poetry. 

The rays of the ſun, ſays he, are darkneſs in compa- 
riſon with this light, which rather deſerves the name 
of glory, than that of light. It pierces the thickeſt 
bodies, in the ſame manner as the ſun-beams paſs 
through cryſtal. It ſtrengthens- the fight inſtead of 
dazzling it; and nourithes in the moſt inward receſſes 
of the mind a perpetual ſerenity that is not to be ex- 
preſſed. It enters and incorporates itſelf with the very 
ſluhſtance of the ſoul: the ſpirits of the bleſſed feel 
it in all their ſenſes, and in all their perceptions. It 
produces a certain ſource of peace and joy: that ariſes 
in them for ever, running through all the faculties, and 
telreſhing all the deſires of the ſoul. External — 
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ſures and delights, with all their charms and allure. 
ments, are regarded with the utmoſt indifference and 
neglect by theſe happy ſpirits,” who have this great 
principle of pleaſure within them, drawing the whole 
mind to itſelf, calling off their attention from the moſt 
delightful objects, and giving them all the tranſports of 
inebriation, without the confuſion and the folly of it. 
I have here only mentioned ſome maſter touches of 
this admirable piece, becauſe the original itfelf is un- 
derſtood by the greater part of my readers, I mutt 
confeſs, I take a particular delight in theſe proſpects 
of futurity, whether grounded upon the probable ſug- 
geſtions of a fine imagination, or the more ſevere con- 
cluſions of philoſophy ; as a man loves to hear all 
the diſcoveries or conjectures relating to a foreign 
country which he is, at ſome time, to inhabit. Prof. 
of this nature lighten the burden of any preſent 
evil, and refreſh us under the worſt and loweſt circum- 
ſtances of mortality. "They extinguiſh. in us both the 
fear and envy of human grandeur. Inſolence ſhrinks 
its head, power diſappears; pain, poverty, and death 
fly before them. In ſhort, the mind that is habituated 
to the lively ſenſe of an Hereaſter, can hope for what 
is the moſt terrifying to the generality of mankind, 


and rejoice in what is the moſt afflicting. 


Tueſday, April 11, 1710. 


Facile 9 inventis addere. 
It is eaſy to improve an invention. 


From my own Apartment, April 10*. 

WAS laſt night in an aſſembly of very fine wo- 
men. How I came among them is of no great 
importance to the reader. I ſhall only let him know, 
that I was betrayed into ſo good company by the de- 
vice of an old friend, who had promiſed to give ſome 
| No. 137. of 
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of his female acquaintance a ſight of Mr Bickerſtaff. 
Upon hearing my name mentioned, a lady who ſat by 
me, told me, they had brought together a female con - 
ſort for my entertainment. You muſt, know,” ſays 
ſhe, “ that we all of us look upon ourſelves to be 
muſical inſtruments, though we do not yet know of 
« what kind; which we hope to learn from you, if 
you will give us leave to play before you.” This was 
followed by a general laugh, which I always look up- 
on as a neceſſary flouriſh in the opening of a female 
conſort. 'They then ſtruck up together, and played a 
whole hour upon two grounds, viz. the Trial“ and the 
Opera. I could not but obſerve, that ſeveral of their 
notes were more ſoft, and ſeveral more ſharp, than 
any that I ever heard in a male conſort ; though I 
muſt confeſs, there was not any regard to time, nor 
any of thoſe reſts and pauſes which are frequent in the 
harmony of the other ſex: beſides that the muſic was 
generally full, and no particular inſtrument permitted 
to play long by itſelf. 

I ſeemed ſo very well pleaſed with what every one 
ſaid, and ſmiled with ſo much complaiſance at all their 
pretty fancies, that though I did not put one word in- 
to their diſcourſe, I have the vanity to think, they 
looked upon me as very agreeable company. I then 
told them, that if I were to draw the picture of ſo 
many charming muſicians, it ſhould be like one 1 
© had ſeen of the Muſes, with their ſeveral inſtru- 
ments in their hands” upon which the lady Ket- 
tle-Drum toſſed back her head, and cried, © A very 
pretty ſimile!” The conſort again revived; in 
which, with nods, ſmiles, and approbations, I bore 
the part rather of one who beats the time, than of a 
performer. ATTY | 

I was no ſooner retired to my lodgings, but I ran 
over in my thoughts the ſeveral characters of this 
fair aſſembly; which I ſhall give ſome account of, be- 
cauſe they are various in their kind, and may each of 
them ſtand as a ſample of a whole ſpecies. . 

The perſon who pleaſed me moſt was a Flute, an 
inſtrument, that, without any great compaſs, hath 

Vor. I, $3 WE ſomething 

» Trial of Dr Sacheverell. 
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ſomething exquiſitely ſweet and ſoft in its ſound: it 
lulls and ſooths the ear, and fills. it with ſuch a gen- 
tle kind of melody, as keeps the mind awake without 
ſtartling it, and raiſes a moſt agreeable paſſion between 
tranſport and indolence. In ſhort, the muſic of the 
Flute is the converſation of a mild and amiable wo- 
man, that has nothing in it very elevated, nor, at the 
ſame time, any thing mean or trivial. 

I muſt here obſerve, that the Hautboy is the moſt 
perfect of the Flute-ſpecies, which, with all the ſweet- 
neſs of the ſound, hath a great ſtrength and variety 
of notes; though at the ſame time I muſt obſerve, 
that the Hautboy in one ſex is as ſcarce as the Harp- 
ſichoxd in the other. 

By the ſide of the Flute there fat a Flagelet 3 for ſo 
I muſt call a certain young lady, who, fancying herſelf 
a wit, deſpiſed the muſic of the Flute as low and in- 
fipid, and would be entertaining the company with 
tart ill-natured obſervations, pert fancies, little 
turns, which ſhe imagined to be full of life and ſpirit. 
The Flagelet therefore doth not differ from the Flute 
ſo much in the compaſs of its notes, as in the ſhrill- 
neſs and ſharpneſs of the ſound. We muſt however 
take notice, that the Flagelets among their own ſex 
are more valued and eſteemed than the Flutes. 

There chanced to be a Coquette in the conſort, 
that, with a great many ſkittiſh notes, affected ſqueaks, 
and ſtudied inconſiſtencies, diſtinguiſhed herſelf from 
the reſt of the company. She did not ſpeak a 
word during the whole Trial; but I thought ſhe 
would never have done upon the Opera. One while 


ſhe would break out upon, + That hideous king!” | 


then upon, The charming black-moor !” then, 
O that dear lion!” then would hum over two or 
three notes ; then run to the window to ſee what coach 
was coming. The Coquette therefore, I muſt diſtin- 
guiſh by that muſical inſtrument which is commonly 
known by the name of a Kit, that is more jiggith than 

the Fiddle itſelf, and never ſounds but to a dance. 
The fourth perſon who bore a part in the converſa- 
tion was a Prude, who ſtuck to the Trial, and was ſi- 
lent upon the whole Opera. The gravity of her cen- 
| ſures, 


fares, and compoſure of her voice, which were often 
attended with 5 * caſts of the eye, and a 
ſeeming contempt for the lightneſs of the converſation, 
put me in mind of that ancient, ſerious, matron-like 
inſtrument, the Virginal. 


I muſt not paſs over in filence a Lancaſhire Horn- 


pipe, by which I would ſignify a young country lady, 
who, with a great deal of mirth and innocence, diver- 
ted the company very agreeably; and, if I am not 
miſtaken, by that time the wildneſs of her notes is a 
little ſoftened, and the redundancy of her muſic reſ- 
trained by converſation and good company, will be im- 
proved into one of the moſt amiable Flutes about the 
town. Your Romps and boarding-ſchool girls fall 
likewiſe under this ä — 

On the right-hand of the Hornpipe ſat a Welſh- 
Harp, an inſtrument which very much delights in the 
tunes of old hiſtorical ballads, and in celebrating the 
renowned actions and exploits of ancient Britiſh he- 
roes. By this inſtrument I therefore would deſcribe 
a certain lady, who is one of thoſe female hiſtorians 
that upon all occaſions enters into pedigrees and de- 
ſ-ents, and finds herſelf related, by ſome off-ſhoot or 
other, to almoſt every great family in England : for 
which reaſon, the jars and is out of tune very often in 
converſation, for the company's want of due attention 
and reſpect to her. 

But the moſt ſonorous part of our conſort was a 
She-Drum, or, as the vulgar call it, a Kettle-Drum, 
who accompanied her diſcourſe with motions of 
the body, toſſes of the head, and brandiſhes of the 
fan. Her muſic was loud, bold, and maſculine. E- 
very thump ſhe gave alarmed the company, and very 
often ſet ſomebody or other in it a-bluſhing. | 

The laſt I ſhall mention was a certain romantic in- 
ſtrument called a Dulcimer, who talked of nothing 
but ſhady woods, flowery meadows, purling ſtreams, 
larks and nightingales, with all the beauties of the 
ſpring, and the pleaſures of a country life. This in- 
ſtrument hath a fine melancholy ſweetneſs in it, and 
goes very well yith the Flute. PS 
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I think moſt of the converſable part of womankin4 
may he found under one of the foregoing diviſions ; 
but it muſt be confeſſed, that the generality of that ſex, 
notwithſtanding they have naturally a great genius 
for being talkative, are not miſtrefles of more than 
one note; with which, however, by frequent repeti- 
tion, they make a greater ſound than thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed of the whole Gamut ; as may be obſerved in 
your Larums or Houſheld-ſcolds, and in your Caſta- 
nets or impertinent 'Tittle-tattles, who have no other 
variety in their diſcourſe but that of talking flower or 
faſter. 

Upon communicating this ſcheme of muſic to an 
old friend of mine, who was formerly a man of gal- 
lantry, and a rover, he told me,“ that he believed he 
„had been in love with every inſtrument in my con- 
© ſort. The firſt that ſmit him was a Hornpipe, 
* who lived near his father's houſe in the country; 
put upon his failing to meet her at an afſize, according 
to appointment, ſhe caſt him off, His next paſſion 
*© was for a Kettle-Drum, whom he fell in love with 
« at a play; but when he became acquainted with 
„ her, not finding the ſoftneſs of her ſex in her con- 
e verſation, he grew cool to her; though at the ſame 
« time he could not deny but that the behaved her- 
« ſelf very much like a gentlewoman. His third miſ- 
„ treſs was a Dulcimer, who, he found, took great 
delight in ſighing and languiſhing, but would go 
« no farther than the preface of matrimony ; ſo that 
“ ſhe would never let a lover have any more of her 
% than her heart, which after having won, he was 
forced to leave her, as deſpairing of any further 
„ ſucceſs. I muſt confeſs, ſays my Fiend, 1 have of- 
ten conſidered her with a great deal of admiration; 
« and I find her pleaſure is ſo much in this firſt ſtep 
of an amour, that her life will paſs away in dream, 
„ ſolitude, and ſoliloquy, until her decay of charms 
+ makes her ſnatch at the worſt man that ever pre- 
« tender! to her, In the next place,” ſays my friend, 
I fell in love with a Kit, who led me ſuch a dance 
“ through all the varieties of a familiar, cold, _ 
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c and indifferent behaviour, that the world n to 
« grow cenſorious, though withet any cauſe ; for 
«« which reaſon, to recover our Mputations, we part- 
« ed by conſent. To mend my hand, fays he, I 
made my next application to a Virginal, who gave 
me great encouragement, after her cautious manner, 


until ſome malicious companion told her of my, 


* long paſſion for the Kit, which made her turn me 
+ off as a ſcandalous fellow. At length in deſpair,“ 
ſays he, © I betook myſelf to a Welſh-Harp, who re- 
6 jected me with contempt, after having found that 
my great grandmother was a brewer's daughter.” 

I tound by the ſequel of my friend's diſcourſe, that 
he had never aſpired to a Hautboy ; that he had been 
exaſperated by a Flagelet ; and that, to this very day, 
he pines away for a Flute. 

Upon the whole, having thoroughly conſidered how 
abſolutely neceflary it is, that two inſtruments, which 
are to play together for life, ſhould be exactly tuned, 
and go in perfect conſort with each other; I would 


propoſe matches between the muſic of both ſexes, 


according to the following © Table of Marriage: 


1. Drum and Kettle-drum. 

2. Lute and Flute. 

3. Harpſichord and Hautboy. 
4. Violin and Flagelet. 

5. Baſs-viol and Kit. 

6. Trumpet and Welſh-Harp. 
7. Hunting-horn and Hornpipe. 
8. Bagpipe and Caſtanet. 

9. Paſſing-bell and Virginal. 


© Mr Bickerſtaff, in conſideration of his ancient 
* friendſhip and acquaintance with Mr Betterton, 
e and great eſteem for his merit, ſummons all his 
* diſciples, whether dead or living, mad or tame, 
]Joaſts, Smarts, Dappers, Pretty-fellows, muſicians or 
* ſcrapers, to make their appearance at the play-houſe 
in the Hay-market on Thurſday next, when thare 
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% will be a play Ned for the benefit of the ſaid Bet. 
«<terton.” * | 
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Paciunt ne intelligendo, ut nibil intelligant. Fan. 


While they pretend to know more than others, they know 
nothing in reality. 


Frem my cn Apartment, April 129“. 


bf: brew Folio is a broker in learning, employed to 
get together good editions, and itock the libra- 
ries of great men. ere is not a ſale of books begins 
until Tom Folio is ſeen at the door. There is not an 
auction where his name is not heard, and that too in 
the very nick of time, in the critical moment, before 
the laſt deciſive ſtroke of the hammer. There is not 
a ſubſcription goes forward in which 'Tom is not pti- 
vy to the firſt rough draught of the propoſals z nor a 
catalogue printed, that doth not come to him wet 
from the preſs. He is an univerſal ſcholar, ſo far as 
the title-pageof all authors; knows the manuſcripts in 
which they werediſcovered, the editions through which 
they have paſſed, with the praiſes or cenfures which 
they have received from the ſeveral members of the 
learned world. He has a greater eſteem for Aldus 
and Elzevir, than for Virgil and Horace. If you talk 
of Herodotus, he breaks out into a panegyric upon 
Harry Stephens. He thinks he gives you an account 
of an author, when he tells you the ſubje& he treats 
of, the pame of the editor, and the year in which it was 
rinted. Or if you draw him into further particulars, 
he cries up the goodneſs of the paper, extols the dili- 
pence of the corrector, and is tranſported with the 
auty of the letter, This he looks upon to be ſound 
learning, and ſubſtantial criticiſm. As for thoſe who 
talk of the fineneſs of ſtyle, and the juſtneſs of thought, 
No. 158, or 
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or deſcribe the brightneſs of any particular paſſages 3 
nay, though they themſelves write in the genius and 
ſpirit of the author they admire, Tom looks upon 
them as men of ſuperficial learning, and flaihy parts. 
[ had yeſterday morning a viſit from this learned 
idiot, for that is the light in which I confider every 
pedant, when I diſcovered in him ſome little touches 
of the coxcomb, which I had not before obſerved. 
Being very full of the figure which he makes in the 
republic of letters, and wonderfully ſatisfied with his 
great ſtock of knowledge, he gave me broad intima- 
tions, that he did not believe in all points as his fore- 
fathers had done, He then communicated to me a 
thought of a certain author upon a paſſage of Virgil's 
account of the dead, which I made the ſubje&t of a 
late paper. This tzought hath taken very much a+ 
mong men of Tom's pitch and underitanding, though 
univerſally exploded by all that know how to con- 
ſtrue Virgil, or have any reliſh of antiquity. Not to 
trouble my reader with it, I found upon the whole, 
that Tom did not believe a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, becauſe ZAneas, at his leaving the em- 
pire of the dead, paſſed through the gate of ivory, 
and not through that of horn, Knowing that Tom 
had not ſenſe enough to give up an opinion which he 
had once received, that I might avoid wrangling, I 
told him, © that Virgil poſſibly had his overſights 
« as well as another author.“ Ah! Mr Bicker- 
« ſtaff,” ſays he, you would have another opinion 
of him, if you would read him in Daniel Heinfius's 
+ edition, I have peruſed him myſelf ſeveral times 
in that edition,” continued he; “ and after the 
« {tricteſt and moſt malicious examination, could find 
© but two faults in him; one of them is in the 
*« Aneids, where there are two commas inſtead of a 
++ parentheſis; and another in the third Georgic, 
* where you may find a ſemicolon turned uplide 
* down.” Perhaps,“ faid I, © theſe were not Vir- 
** gil's. faults, but thoſe of the tranſcriber.” © I do 
not deſign it,” ſays Tom, as a reflection on Vir- 
gil; on the contrary, I know that all the manu- 
6 ſcripts 
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& ſcripts declaim againſt ſuch a punctuation. Oh! 
« Mr Bickerſtaff,“ ſays he, what would a man give 
to ſee one ſimile of Virgil writ in his own hand?“ 
I aſked him which was the ſimile he meant; but was 
2nſwered, any ſimile in Virgil. He then told me all 
the ſecret hiſtory in the commonwealth of learning; 
of modern pieces that had the names of ancient au- 
thors annexed -to them; of all the books that were 
now writing or printing in the ſeveral parts of Europe; 
of many amendments which are made, and not yet pub- 
lithed; and a thouſand other particulars, which I would 
not have my memory burdened with fora Vatican. 

At length, being fully perſuaded that I thoroughly 
admired him, and looked upon him as a prodigy of 
learning, he took his leave. I know ſeveral of Tom's 
claſs, who are profeſſed admire:s of Taſſo, without 
underſtanding a word of Italian: and one in particu- 
lar, that carries a Poſfor Fich in his pocket, in which, 
I am fure, he is acquainted with no other beauty but 
the clearneſs of the character. 

There is another kind of pedant, who, with all 
Tom Folio's impertinencies, hath greater ſuperſtruc- 
tures and embelliſhments of Greek and Latin ; and is 
ſtill more inſupportable than the other, in the ſame 
degree as he is more learned, Of this kind very often 
are editors, commentators, interpreters, ſcholiaſts, and 
critics; and, in ſhort, all men of deep learning with- 
out common ſenſe. Theſe perfons ſet a greater value 
on themſelves for having found out the meaning of a 
paſſage in Greek, than upon the author for having 
written it; nay, will allow the paſlage itſelf not to 
have any beauty in it, at the ſame time that they 
would be conſidered as the greateſt men of | the 
age, for having interpreted- it. "They will look with 
contempt on the moſt beautiful poems that have been 
compoſed by any of their contemporaries ; but will 
lock themſelves up in their ſtudies for a twelvemonth 
together, to correct, publiſh, and expound ſuch trifles 
of antiquity, as a modern author would be contemned 
for. Men of the ſtricteſt morals, ſevereſt lives, and 
the graveſt profeſſions, will writg volumes upon Fry 
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idle ſonnet, that is originally in Greek or Latin; give 
editions of the moſt immoral authors; and ſpin out 
whole pages upon the various readings of a lewd ex- 
preſſion. All that. can be. ſaid in excuſe for them is, 
that their works ſufficiently ſhew they have no taſte of 
their authors; and that what they do in this kind, is 
out of their great learning, and not out of any levity 
or laſciviouſneſs of temper. , 
A pedant of this nature is wonderfully well deſcri- 
bed in ſix lines of Boileau, with which I thall conclude 
his character: | | | 


Un Pedant 6 de fa vaine ſcience, 

Tout heriſſe de Grec, tout bouſi d 'arrogance, 

Et qui de mille auteurs retenus mat par mat, 

Dans ſa tete entaſſez n'a ſouvent fait qu un fat, r; + 
Croit qu um livre fait tout, & que ſans Ariftote 

La raiſon ne voit goute, & le bon ſens radote. 


Brim- full of learning ſee that pedant ſtride, l 
mw with horrid Greek, and puff'd with pride 

A thouſand authors he in vain has read, 

And with their maxims ſtuff d his empty head; 

And thinks that, without Ariſtotle's rule, | 
Reaſon is blind, and common ſenſe a fool. Wruxx. 


| Tueſday, Aptil 18, 1710. 


—ä—— 


Fim my own Apartment, April 19%, 

\ COMMON civility to an impertinent fellow 
often draws upon one a great many unforeſeen 
troubles; and if one; doth not t particular care, will 
be interpreted by him as an overture of friendſhip and 
intimacy. This I was very ſenſible of this morning. 
About two hours before day, I heard a great rapping. 
at ny door, which continued ſome time, until my maid. 
could get herſelf ready to go down and ſee what was: 
Vo. I. neee 
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the occafion of it. She then brought me up word, 
that there was a gentleman who ſeemed very much in 
haſte, and ſaid he muſt needs ſpeak with me. By 
the deſcription ſhe gave me of him, and by his voice, 
which I could hear as I lay in my bed, I fancied him 
to be my old acquaintance the upholiterer, whoin I 
me. the other day in St James's-park. For which 
reaſon, I bid her tell the gentleman, whoever he was, 
„that I was indiſpoſed; that I could ſee nobody; 
« and that, if he had any thing to ſay to me, I deſired 
„he would leave it in writing,” My maid. after having 
delivered her meſſage, told me, that the gentleman 
<« ſaid he would ſtay at the next coffee-houſe until I 
« was ſtirring; and bid her be ſure to tell me, that 
« the French were driven from the Scarp, and that 
« Douay was inveſted.” He gave her the name of 
another town, which I found ſhe had dropped by the 
Way. | 

As much as I love to be informed of rhe ſucceſs of 
my brave countrymen, I do not care for hearing of a 
victory before day ; and was therefore very much out of 
humour at this unſeaſonable vifit. I had no ſooner 
recovered my temper, and was falling aſleep, but I was 
im-nediately ſtartled by a ſecond rap; and upon my 


 maid's opening the door, heard the fſaine voice aſk her, 


if her maſter was yet up? and at the ſame time bid 
her tell me, that he was come on purpoſe to talk with 
me about a piece of home news, which*every body in 
town will be full of two hours hence. I ordered my 
maid, as ſoon as ſhe came into the room, without hear- 
ing her meſſage, to tell the gentleman, „that what- 
«© ever his news was, I would rather hear it two hours 
„hence than now; and that I perſiſted in my reſo- 
* lution not to ſpeak with any body that morning.” 
The wench delivered my anſwer preſently. and ſhut 
the door. It was impoſſible for me to compoſe myſelf to 
ſleep after two ſuch unexpected alarms; for which 
reaſon, I put on my cloaths in a very peeviſh humour. 
I took ſeveral turns about my chamber, reflecting 
with a great deal of anger and contempt. on theſe vo- 
lunteers in politics, that undergo all the pain, Agua 
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ſulneſs, and diſquiet of a firſt miniſter, without turn- 


ing if to the advantage either of themſelves or their 


country; and yet it is ſurpriſing to conſider how nu- 
merous this ſpecies ot men is. There is nothing more 
frequent than to find a tailor breaking his reſt on the 
affairs of Europe, and to ſee a cluſter of porters fitting 
upon the miniſtry. Our ſtreets ſwarm with politicans, 
and there is ſcarce aſhop which is not held by a ſtateſ- 
man. As I was. mufing- after this manner, I heard 
the upholſterer at the door delivering a letter to my 
maid, and begging her, in a very great hurry, to give 


it to her maſter az ſoon as ever he was awake; Which 


I opened, and found as follows : 


„Mr BicktrsTAFE, 


& I was to wait upon you about a week ago, to let 
* you know, that the honeſt gentlemen whoin 


„ converſed with upon the bench at the end of the 


„Mall, having heard that I had received five ſhil- 
+ lings of you, to give you an hundred pounds upon 
the great Turk's Being driven out of Europe, deſired 
me to acquaint you, that every one of that company 
„would be willing to receive five ſhillings, to pay a 
hundred pounds on the ſane condition. Our laſt 
« advices from Muſcovy making this a fairer bet than 
© it was a week ago, I do not queſtion but you will 
+ accept the wager. 

© But this is not my preſent buſineſs, If you re- 
«© member, I whiſpered a word in your ear, as we 
% were walking up the Mall; and you ſee what has 
happened ſince. If I had ſeen, you this morning, 
* I would have told you in your ear another ſecret. 
„ I hope you will be recovered of your indiſpoſition 
by to- norrow morning, when I will wait on you 
«© at the ſame hour as I did this; my private circum- 
+* ſtances being ſuch, that I cannot well appear in 
this quarter of the town after it is day. 

L have been ſo taken up with the late good news 
from Holland, and. expectation of further partcu- 
* lars, as well as with other tranſactions, of which I 
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% will tell you more to-morrow morning, that I have 
« not ſlept a wink theſe three nights. 

„I have reaſon to believe; that Picardy will ſoon 
follow the example of Artois, in caſe the enemy 
continue in their preſent reſolution of flying away 
from us. I think I told you the laſt time we were 
« together my opinion about the Deulle. 
The honeſt gentlemen upon the bench bid me 
« tell you, that they would be glad to fee you 
« often among them. We ſhall be there all the 
* warm hours of the day during the preſent poſture 
of affairs. ; 

„This happy opening of the campaign will, I 
& hope, give us a very joyful ſummer; and I propoſe 
„to take many a pleaſant walk with you, if you will 
« ſometimes come into the Park; for that is the only 
& place in which I can be free from the malice of my 
* enemies. Farewell until three of the clock to-morrow 
* morning! Iam, © * 4 


« Your moſt humble ſervant z &c, 
* P. 8. The king of Sweden is {till at Bender.” 


I ſhould have fretted myſelf to death at this pro- 
miſe of a ſecond viſit, if I had not found in his letter 
an intimation of the good news which I have ſince 
heard at large. I have however ordered my maid 
to tie up the knocker of my door in ſuch a manner 
as ſhe would do if I was really indifpoſed. By 
which means I hope to eſcape breaking my morning's 
reſt. | 


£ % 


Thurſday, April 20, 1710. 


Nunguam Libertas gratior exſtat 
Duam ſub repe pis. | 

Never does Liberty appear more amiable than under the 

government of a ptous and good prince. 


-” 


From 


{ 
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| From my own Apartment, April 19% 
WAS walking two or three 3 ago in a v 


pleaſant retirement, and amuſing myſelf wi 


the reading of that ancient and beautiful allegory, 


called“ The Table of Cebes.” I was at aft fo tired 
with my walk, that I ſat down to reſt myſelf upon a 
bench that ſtood in the midſt of an agreeable ſhade. 
The muſic of the birds, that filled all the trees about 
me, lulled me afleep before I was aware of it; which 
was followed by a dream, that I impute in ſome mea- 
ſure to the foregoing author, who had made an im- 
preſſion. upon my imagination, and put me into his 
own way of thinking. | 


I fancied myſelfamong the Alps, and, as it is natural 


in a dream, ſeemed every moment to bound from one 
ſummit to another, until at laſt, after having made 
this airy progreſs over the tops of ſeveral mountains, 
[ arrived at the very centre of thoſe broken rocks and 
precipices. I here, methought, ſaw a prodigious cir- 
cuit of hills, that reached above the clouds, and encom- 
paſſed a large ſpace of ground, which I had a great 
curiolity to look into. I thereupon continued my 
former way of travelling through a great variety of 
winter ſcenes, until I had gained the top of theſe 
white mountains, which ſeemed another Alps of ſnow. 
I looked down from hence into a ſpacious plain, 
which was ſurrounded on all fides by ch mound of 
hills, and which preſented me with the moſt agreea- 
ble proſpect I had ever ſeen. There was a greater 
rariety of colours in the embroidery of the meadows; 
2 more lively green in the leaves and grafs, a brighter 
cryſtal in the ſtreams, than what I ever met with in 
any other region. The light itſelf had ſomething 
more ſhining and glorious in it, than that of which 
the day is made 'in other places. T was wonderfully 
aſtoniſhed at the diſcovery of ſuch a paradife amidſt 
the wildneſs of . thoſe cold, hoary landikips which lay 
about it; but found at length, that this happy region 
was inhabited by the Goddeſs of Liberty; whoſe pre- 
ſence ſoftened the rigours of the climate, enriched the 
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barrenneſs of the ſoil, and more than ſupplied-the ab. 
ſence of the ſun, The place was covered with a won. 
derful profuſion of flowers, that, without being dif. 
poſed into regular borders and parterres. grew promif. 
cuouſly'; and had a greater beauty in their natural 
luxuriancy and diſorder, than they could have receiv. 
ed from the checks and reſtraints of art. There was 
a river that aroſe but of the ſouth- ſide of the moun- 
tain, that, by an infinite number of turnings and 
windings, ſeemed to viſit every plant, and cheriſh the 
ſeveral beauties of the ſpring, with which the fields a- 
bounded. -. After having run to and fro in a wonderful 
variety of meanders, as unwilling to leave ſo charming 


a place, it at laſt throws itſelf into the hollow of a 


mountain; from whence it paſſes under a long range 
of rocks, and at length riſes in that part of the Alps 
where the inhabitants think is the firſt ſource of the 
Rhone. 'This river, after having made its progreſs thro' 
thoſe free nations, ſtagnates in a huge lake“ at the leav- 
ing of them; and no ſooner enters into the regions of 
{lavery, but it runs through them with an incredible 
rapidity, and takes its ſhorteſt way to the ſea. 
deſcended into the happy fields that lay beneath 
„and in the midit of them beheld the goddefs ſit- 
ting upon athrone. She had nothing to incloſe her but 
the bounds of her'own dominions, and nothing over 
her head but the heavens. Every glance of her eye 
caſt a track of light where it fell, that revived the 
ſpring, and made all things ſmile about her. My 
heart grew chearful at the ſight of her; and as ſhe 


looked upon me, I found a certain confidence growing 


in me, and ſuch an inward reſolution, as I never felt 
before that time. 

On the left-hand of the goddeſs ſat the Genius of a 
commonweaith, with the cap of Liberty on her head, 
and in her hand a wand, like that with which a Roman 
citizen uſed to give his ſlaves their freedom. There 
was ſomething mean and vulgar, but at the ſame time. 
exceeding bold and daring, in her air; her eyes were 


full of fire; but had in them ſuch caſts of fierceneſs 
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and cruelty, as made her appear to me rather dread- 
ful than amiable. On her thoulders the wore a man- 
tle, on which there was wrought a great confuſion of 
figures. As it flew in the wind, I could not diſcern 
the particular deſign of them, but ſaw wounds in the 
bodies of ſome, and agonies in the faces of others; 
and over one part of it could read in letters of blood, 
„The Ides of March.“ | 

On the right hand of the goddeſs was the Genius 
of monarchy. She was cloathed in the whiteſt er- 
mine, and wore a crown of the pureſt gold upon her 
head. In her hand the held a ſceptre like that which 
is borne by the Britiſh monarchs. A couple of tame 
lions lay crouching at her feet. Her countenance had in 
it a very great majeſty without any mixture of terror. 
Her voice was like the voice of an angel, filled with 
ſo much ſweetneſs, accompanied with ſuch an air of 
condeſcenſion, as tempered the awfulneſs of her ap- 
pearance, and equally inſpired love and veneration in- 
to the hearts of all that beheld her. 

In the train of the Goddeſs of Liberty were the 
ſeveral Arts and Sciences, who all of them flouriſhed 
underneath her eye. One of them in particular made 
a greater figure than any of the reit, who held a 
thunderbolt in her hand, which had the power of 
melting, piercing, or breaking, every thing that 
ſtood in its way. The name of this goddeſs was Elo- 
quence. | | 
There were two other dependent goudeſſes. wha 
maile a very conſpicuous figure in this bliſsful region. 
The firſt of them was ſeated upon a hill, that had e- 
very plant growing out of it which the ſoil was in its 
own nature capable of producing. The other was 
ſeated in a little ifland, tliat was covered with groves 
of ſpices, olives, and orange- trees; and in a word, with 
the products of every foreign cli ne. The name of 


the firſt was Plenty. of the ſeconu Commerce. The 
firſt leaned her right ar n upon a plough, and under 
her left held a huge horn, out of which he poured a 
whole autumn of fruits. The other wore a roſtral crown; 


upon her head, and kept her eyes fixed upon a compaſs, 
| | ] was 
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I was wonderfully pleaſed in ranging through this 
delightful place, and the more ſo, becauſe it was not 
incumbered with fences and incloſures: until at length, 
methought, I ſprung froin the ground, and pitched u- 
pon the top of a hill, that preſented ſeveral objects to 
my fight which I had not before taken notice of. 
The winds that paſſed over this flowery plain, and 
through the tops of the trees, which were ſull of bloſ- 
ſoms, blew upon me in ſuch a continued breeze of 
ſweets, that I was wonderfully charmed with my ſi- 
tuation. I here faw all the inner de livities of that 
great circuit of mountains, whoſe outſide was covered 
with ſnow, overgrown with huge foreſts of fir- trees, 
which indeed are very frequently found in other parts 
of the Alps. Theſe trees were inhabited by ſtorks, 
that came thither in great flights from very diſtant 
quarters of the world. Methought, I was pleaſed in 
my dream to ſee what became of theſe birds, when, 
upon leaving the places to which they make an annu- 
al viſit, they riſe in great flocks ſo high until they are 
out of ſight, and for that reaſon heve been thought by 
ſome modern philoſophers to take a flight to the moon. 
But my eyes were ſoon diverted from this proſpect, 
when I obſerved two great gaps that led through this 
circuit of mountains, where guards and watches were 
poſted day and night. Upon examination, I found 
that there were two formidable enemies encamped be- 
fore each of theſe avenues, who kept the place in a 
perpetual alarm, and watched all opportunities of in- 
vading it. | 
Tyranny was at the head of one of theſe armies, 
dreſſed in an Eaſtern habit, and graſping in her hand 
an iron ſceptre. Behind her was Barbarity, with the 
garb and complexion of an Ethiopian; Ignorance, with 
a turban upon her head ; and Perſecution holding up 
a bloody flag, embroidered with flower-de-luces. Theſe 
were followed by Oppreſſion, Poverty, Famine, Tor- 
ture, and a dreadful train of appearances that made 
me tremble to behold them. Among the baggage of 
this army, I could diſcover racks, wheels, chains, and 
$50 pal 27 gibbets, 
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gibbets, with all the inſtruments art could invent to 
make human nature miſer able... 

Before the other avenue I ſaw Licentiouſneſs. dreſs- 
ed in a garment. not unlike the Poliſh caſſock, and 
eading up a whole army of monſters, ſuch as Clamour, 
with a hoarſe. voice and an hundred tangues : Confu- 
ion, with a miſhapen body, and a thouſand heads; 
Impudence, with a forehead of braſs; and Rapine, 
with hands of iron. The tumult, noiſe, and uproar in 
this quarter, were ſo very great, that they diſturbed 
my imagination more than is conſiſtent with ſleep; and 
by that means awaked mee. 

| WAN A440 en id 7.94 

Saturday, April 22, 1710. 
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Tertius.& celo cecidit Cato. Juv. Sat. ii. 40. 


See! a third Cato from the clouds is drops. we 
: Pay | R. Wrxxz., 
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1 From my own Apartment, April 21“. 

N my younger years I uſed many endeavours to 
get a place at court, and indeed continued my 
purſuits until I arrived at my grand elimacteric. But 
at length, altogether deſpairing of ſucceſs, whether. it 
were for want of capacity, friends, or due application, 
| at laſt reſolved to erect a new office, and, for my 
cncouragement, to place myſelf in it. For this reaſon, 
| took upon me the title and dignity. of Cenſor of 
© Great-Britain,” reſerving to niyſelf all ſuch perqui- 
lites, profits, and emoluments, as ſhould ariſe out of 
the diſcharge of the ſaid office. Theſe in truth have 
not been inconſiderable; for, beſides thoſe weekly 
contributions which I receive from John Morphew, 
and thoſe annual ſubſcriptions which I propoſe to myſelf 
irom the moſt elegant part of this great iſland, I daily 
lve in a very comfortable affluence of wine, ſtale beer, 
Hungary water, beef, books, and marrow-bones, which 
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row ſearch into the nature of the old Roman Cenſors, 


| The firſt part of it conſiſted in making frequent re- 


_ pot-houſes, and upon hay-cocks. 


J receive from many well-diſpoſed citizens; nat te 
mention the forfeitures which accrue to me from 
the ſeveral offenders that appear before me on court- 
days. | 
Having now enjoyed this office for the ſpace of a 
twelvemonth, I ſhall do what all good officers ought 
to do, take a ſurvey of my behaviour, and conſider 
carefully, whether I have diſcharged my duty, and 
acted up to the character with which I am inveſted. 
For my direction in this particular, I have made a nar. 


whom I muſt always regard, not only as my predeceſ- 
ſors, but as my patterns in this great employment; 
and have ſeveral times aſked-my on heart with great 
impartiality, whether Cato will not bear a more vene- 
rable figure among poſterity than Bickerftaff ? 

I find the duty of the Roman Cenſor was two-fold. 


views of the people, in caſting up their numbers, ran- 
ging them under their ſeveral tribes, diſpoſing them 
into proper- claſſes, and fubdividing them into their 
reſpective centuries. 

In compliance with this part of the office, I have 
taken many curious ſurveys ofthis great city. I have col- 
lected into particular bodies the Dappers and the 
Smarts, the natural and affected Rakes, the Pretty-fel- 
lows, and the very Pretty-fellows. I have likewiſe 
drawn out in ſeveral diſtin parties your Pedants and 
Men of Fire, your Gameſters and Politicians. I have 
ſeparated Cits from Citizens, - Free-thinkers from Phi- 
Joſophers, Wits from *Snuff.takers, and Dueliſts fron 
Men of Honour. I have likewiſe made a calculation 
of Eſquires ; not only conſidering - the ſeveral diſtinc 
ſwarms of them that are ſettled in the different parts 
of this town, but alſo that more rugged ſpecies that 
inhabit the fields and woods, and are often found in 


- I ſhall paſs the ſoſt ſex over in filence, having not 
yet reduced them into any tolerable order; as likewiſc 
the ſofter tribe of Lovers, which will coſt me a prot 
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deal of time, before I ſhall be able to caſt them into 


their ſeveral centuries and ſubdiviſions. . 
The ſecond part of the Roman Cenſor's office was to 


look into the manners of the people; and to check 


any growing luxury, whether in diet, dreſs, or build- 
ing. This duty likewiſe I have endeavoured to diſ- 
charge, by thoſe wholeſome precepts which I have 
given my countrymen in to beef and mut- 
ton, and the ſevere cenſures which I have paſſed up- 
on ragouts and fricaſſees. There is not, as I am 
informed, a pair of rod heels to be ſeen within ten 
miles of Londonz which I may likewiſe aſcribey 
without vanity, to the becoming zeal which I ex- 
preſſed in that particular. I muſt own, my ſucceſs 
with the petticoat is not ſo great ; but, as I have not 
yet done with it, I hope I ſhall in a little time put an 
ctfectual ſtop to that growing evil. As for the article 
of building, I -intend hereafter to enlarge upon it; 
having lately obſerved ſeveral warehouſes, nay, private 
ſhops, that ſtand upon Corinthian pillars, and whole 
rows of tin pots ſhewing themſelves, in order to their 
ſale, through a ſaſh-window. | 

I have likewiſe followed the example of the 
Roman Cenſors, in puniſhing offences according 


| to the quality of the offender. It was ufual for 


them to expel a ſenator, who had been guilty of 
great immoralities, out of the ſenate-houſe, by omit- 
ting his name when they called over the liſt of his 
brethren, In the ſame manner, to remove effectually 
ſereral worthleſs men who ſtand poſſeſſed of hon- 
ours, I have made frequent draughts of men out. 
of the vicious part of the Nobility, and given them 
up to the new ſociety of Upholders, with .the neceſ- 
lary orders for their interment: As the Roman Cen- 
lors uſed to puniſh the knights or gentlemen of Rome, 
by taking away their horſes from them, I have ſeized- 
the canes of many criminals of figure, whom I had 
juſt reaſon to animadvert upon. As for the offen - 
ders among the common people of Rome, they were 
generally chaſtiſed by being thrown out of a higher 
tribe, and placed in one which was not ſo honourable. 
My reader cannot but think I have had an eye ta this 
Z 2 pan- 
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puniſhment, when I have degraded one ſpecies of men 
into Bombs, Squibs, and Crackers, and another into 
Drums, Baſs-viols, and Bag-pipes; not 'to mention 
whole packs of delinquents whom I have ſhut up in 
kennels, and the new hoſpital which I am at preſent 
erecting for the reception of thoſe my «countrymen, 
who give me but little hopes of their amendment, on 
the borders of Moor-fields. I ſhall only obſerve upon 
this laſt particular, that, ſince ſome late ſurveys I have 
taken of this iſland, I ſhall think it neceſſary to en- 
large the plan of the buildings which I deſign in this 
quarter. | 

When my great predeceſſor, Cato the elder, ſtood 
for the cenſorſhip of Rome, there were ſeveral other 
competitors who offered themſelves; and to get an 
intereſt amongſt the people, gave them great - pro- 
miſes of the mild and gentle treatment which they 
would uſe towards them in that office. Cato, on the 
contrary, told them, he preſented himſelf as a can- 
% didate, becauſe he knew the age was ſunk in im- 
* morality and corruption; and that, if they would 
give him their votes, he would promiſe them to make 
uſe of ſuch a ſtrictneſs and ſeverity of diſcipline, 
as ſhould recover them out of it.” The Roman 
hiſtorians, upon this occaſion, very much celebrated 
the public ſpiritedneſs of that people, who choſe Cato 
for their Cenſor, notwithſtanding his method of re- 
commending himſelf. - I may in ſome meaſure extol 
my own countrymen upon the ſame account; who, 
without any reſpect to party, or any application from 
myſelf, have made ſuch generous ſubſcriptions for the 
Cenſor of Great - Britain, as will give a magnificence to 
my old age, and which I eſteem more than I would 
any poſt in Europe of an hundred times the value. 1 
ſhall only add, that upon looking into my catalogue of 
ſubſcribers, which I intend to print alphabetically in 
the front of my Lucubrations, I find the names of 
the greateſt Beauties and Wits in the whole. iſland of 
Great · Britain; which I only mention for the benefit 
of any of them who have not yet ſubſcribed, it being 
my deſign to cloſe the ſubſcription in a, very ſhort 
time. De a 2 T us, 
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Idem inficeto eft infleetior mr, 

Simul premata attigit ; neque idem unguam 

gu eft beatur, ac poem cum ſeribit : © 

Tam gaudet in fe, tamque fe iþſe miratur. 
Nimirum idem omnes fallimur ; neque eft quiſquam 
Quem non in aliqua re videre Suſſenum 


Lali, CarvL. de Suffeno, xx. 14. 


Suffenus has no more wit than a mere clown when he at- 
tempts to write verſes ; and yet he is never happier than 
when he is ſcribbling : ſo much does he admire himſelf 
and his compoſitions. And, indeed, this is the foible of 
every one of us; for there is no man living who is not a 
Suffenus in one thing or other. r e 


. Will's Coffee-houſe, April 24*, 
YESTERDAY came hither about two hours be- 
fore the company generally make their appearance, 
with a deſign to read over all the news-papers ; but 
upon my fitting down, I was accoſted by Ned Soft- 
ly, who ſaw me from a corner in the other end of the 
room, where I found he had been writing ſome- 
thing. ** Mr Bickerſtaff, ſays he, I obſerve by a 
« late Paper of yours, that you and I are juſt of a hu- 
* mour; for you muſt know, of all impertinences, 
„there is nothing which I ſo much hate as news. I 
never read a Gazette in my life; and never trouble 
my head about our armies, whether they win or 
* loſe, or in what part of the world they lie encam- 
** ped.” Without giving me time to reply, he drew 
a paper of verſes out of his pocket, telling me, that 
he. had ſomething which would entertain me more 
« agreeably; and that he would deſire my judgment 
upon every line, for that we had time enough be- 
fore us until the company came in.” , 

Ned Softly is a very pretty poet, and a great admi- 
re of eaſy lines. Waller is his favourite: and as that 
NW admirable 
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182 TATLER. 

admirable writer has the beſt and worſt verſes of any 
among our great Engliſh poets, Ned Softly has got al! 
the bad ones without book; which he repeats upon 
occaſion, to ſhew his reading, and garniſh his conver- 
ſation. Ned is indeed a true Engliſh reader, incapa- 
ble of reliſhing the great and maſterly ſtrokes of this 
art; but wonderfully pleaſed with the little Gothic or- 
naments of epigrammatiCal conceits, turns, points, and 
quibbles; which are ſo frequent in the moſt admired 
of our Engliſh poets, and practiſed by thoſe who want 
genius and ſtrength to repreſent, after the manner ot 
the ancients, ſimplicity in its natural beauty and per- 


| feftion. 


Finding myſelf unavoidably engaged in ſuch a con- 
verſation, I was reſolved to turn my pain into a plea- 
ſure, and to divert myſelf as well as I could with fo 
very odd a fellow. You muſt underſtand,” ſays Ned, 
“that the ſonnet I am going to read to you was writ- 
ten upon a lady, who thewed me ſome verſes of her 
© own making, and is, perhaps, the beſt poet of our 
& age. But you ſhall hear it.” | 
Upon which he began to read as follows: 


To Mt1ra, on her incomparable Poems. 
I 


When dreſs'd in laurel wreaths you ſhine, 
And tune your ſoft melodious notes, 
You ſeem a ſiſter of the Nine, | 
Or Phtebus' ſelf in 3 , 
II. a 
I fancy, when your ſong yon ſing, © 
(Your ſong you ſing with ſo much arty _ 
Your pen was pluck'd from Cupid's wing; 
For, ah! it wounds me like his dart. 


c Why,” ſays I, „ this is a little noſegay of coneeits,- 

* a very lump of ſalt: every yerſe has ſomething in 
© it that piques ; and then the dart in the laſt line 
is certainly as pretty a ſting in the tail of an epi- 
* gram, for fo I think your critics call it, as ever en- 
« tered into the thought of a poet. Dear Mr Bir- 
8 DI: « kerſtaff, 
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„ kerftaff,” ſays he, ſhaking me by the hand, every 
* body knows you to be a judge of theſe things; and 
eto tell you truly, I read over Roſcommon's tranſlation 
« of © Horace's Art of Poetry' three ſeveral times, be- 
« fore I ſat down to write the ſonnet which I have 
% ſhewn you. But you ſhall hear it again, and p 
+ obſerve every line of it; for not one of *hem' tha 
“ paſs without your approbation, 


When dreſs'd in laurel wreaths you ſhine, 
« That is,” ſays he, „when you have your garland 
„on; when you are waiting verſes.” Io which I 


replied, ,* I know your meaning: à metaphor?” 
Ihe ſame,” faid he, and went on. 1 


And tune your ſoft melodious notes, | 
« Pray obſerve the gliding of that verſe; there is 

« ſcarce a conſonant in it: I took care to make it run 
upon liquids. Give me your opinion of it,” Truly, “ 
faid I,“ think it is as good as the former.“ I am 
very glad to hear you ſay ſo,” ſays he; but mind 
66 the next, 4 . CK. 

You ſeem, a ſiſter of the Nine, 


© That is,” ſays he, © you ſeem a ſiſter of the Mu- 
* ſes; for, if you look into ancient authors, you will 
find it was their opinion, that there were nine {of 
them.“ © I remember it very well,” ſaid I; * but 


10 pray proceed.” 2 e 
Or Phœbus' ſelf in petticoats. 

« Phoebus,” ſays he, was the god of poetry. 
{© 'Theſe little inſtances, Mr Bickerſtaff, thew a gentle- 
* man's reading. Then, to take off from the air of 
learning, which Phoebus and the Muſes had given 
to this firſt ſtanza, you may obſerve, how it falls 
all of a ſudden into the familiar; * in Petticoats l“ 

Or Phœbus' ſelf in petticoats. * 
| Let 
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184  TATLER. 

Let us now,” ſays I, „ enter upon the ſecond 
“ ſtanza; I find the firſt line! is ſtill a | continuation of 
the metaphor.” 


I fancy, when your ſong you. fide; 


At Is very right,” ſays he; but pray obſerve 
„ the turn of words in thoſe two lines, I was a 
« whole hour in adjuſting | of then, and have till a 
doubt upon me, whether in the ſecond line it ſhould 
+* be © Your ſong you fing ; or, You ling long; 
Tou ſhall hear them both: WP uf 


1 fancy, when your ſong you ang, 
(Your ſong you ſing with ſo much art) 


On, 


I fancy, * 4 your ſong. you ſing, .. 
(You ſing your ſong with ſo much art) 


"—_ 


“ Truly,” ſaid I, “ the turn is fo natural either 


„ way, that you heave made me almoſt giddy with it.” 


Dear, Sir,” faid he, gtaſping me by the hand,“ 
<« you have a great deal of patience; but "oP what dg 
6 you think of the next verſe ge 


'Your pen was pluck'd from ern eng; 1h 


« Think?” ſays I; 41 think you have made Cupid 
& look like a little gooſe,” That was my meanin 
« ſays he: *I think the ridicule is well enough a 
« off. But we come now to the laſt, which ſums up 
“ the whole matte. (} 


For, Ah! it wounds me like his dart, 


&« Pray how &o vou like that Ah! doth it not make 
« pretty figure in that place? Ah !--—it looks as 
« if I felt the dart, and cried out as being pricked with 


vo it. 
For, Ah! it wounds me like his dart. 


60 Ar friend Dick Eaſy,” continued he, aſſured * 
60 e 
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he wuld rather have written that Ah | than to have 
©« been the author of the Aneid. He indeed objec- 
ted, that I made Mira's pen like a-quill in one of 
« the lines, and like a dart in the other. But as 
« to that: „ Oh! as to that,” ſays I, it is but 


« {uppoſing Cupid to be like a porcupine, and his 
„ quills and darts will be the ſame thing.“ He was 
going to embrace me for the hintz but half a dozen 


critics coming into the room, whoſe "faces he did * 


not like, he conveyed the ſonnet into his 1 
and whiſpered me in the ear, he would thew it 
& me again as ſgon as his man had written it over 
4 fair. | : " : $oid 


* 
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Saturday, April 29, 1710. 
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From my own Apartment, April 28. 


T has alwiys been my endeayour to diſtinguiſh 


between realities and appearances, and to ſeparate 
true merit from the pretence to it. As it ſhall ever 
be my ſtudy to make diſchveries of this nature in hu- 
man life and to ſettle the proper diſtinct ons between 
the virtues and perfeCtiotis of mankind, and thoſe falſe 
colours and reſemblarices of them that thine alike in 
the eyes of the vulgar; ſo I ſhall be more particularly 
careful to ſearch into the various merits and pretences 
of the learned world. This is the more neceſſary, be- 
cauſe there ſeems to be a general combination among 
the Pedants to extol one another's labours, and cry up 
one another's parts; 'while men of ſenſe, either through 
that modeſty which is natural to them, or the ſcorn 
they have for ſuch trifling commendarions, enjoy their 
ſtock of knowledge, like 4 hidden treaſure, with fatis- 
faction and ſilence. Pedantry indeed in learning is 


like hypocriſy in religion, a form of knowleuge with- 


out the power of it; that attracts the eyes of the com- 
mon people; breaks out in noiſe and ſhow; and 
VOL MF 3% Aa * No. 1635. finds 
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186 TA TL ER. 
finds'its reward not from any inward pleaſure that at- 
fends it, but from the praiſes and approbations which 
it receives from men. | | 
Of this ſhallow fpecies there is not a more impor- 
tunate, empty, and conceited animal,” than that which 
is generally known by the name of 'a Critic. This, in 
the common acceptation of the word, is one that, 
without entering into the ſenſe and ſoul of an author, 
has a few general rules, which, Ike mechanical inſtru- 
ments, he applies to the works of every writer; and 
as they quadrate with them, pronoances the author 
perfect or defectite. He is maſter of a certain ſet of 
words, as Unity, Style, Fire, Phlegm, Eaſy, Natural, 
Turn, Sentiment, and the like ; which he varies, com- 
pounds, divides, and throws together, in every. part of 
his diſcourſe, without any thought or meaning. The 
marks you may know him by are, an elevated eye, and 
dogmaticat brow, à poſitive voice, and a contempt for 
every thing that comes out, whether he has read it or 
not. He dwells altogether in generals, He praiſes 
or:diſpraiſes in the lump. He ſhakes. his head very 
frequently at the Pedantry of univerſities, and burſts 
into laughter when you mention an author that is not 
known at Will's, He hath formed his judgment up- 
on Homer, Horace, and Virgil, not from their own 
works, but from thoſe of Rapin and Boſſu. He knows 
his own ſtrength ſo well, that he never dares praiſe 
any thing in which he has not a French author for his 
voucher. | | 
With theſe extraordinary talents and accompliſh- 
ments, Sir Timothy Tittle puts men in vogue, or 
condemns them to obſcurity ; and fits as judge of life 
and death upon every author that appears in public, It 
is impoſſible. to repreſent the pangs, agonies, and con- 
vulſions, which Sir Timothy expreſſes in every feature 
of his face, and muſcle of his body, upon the reading 
of a bad poer. | | | | 
About a week ago, I was engaged, at a friend's 
Fouſe of mine, in an agreeable converſation with his 
wife and daughters, when, in the height of our mirth, 
Six Timothy, who makes love to my friend's eldeſt 
ee daughter, 
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daughter, came in amongſt us, pufſing and blowing as 
if he had been very much out of breath. He imme- 
diately called for a chair, and deſired leave to fit down 


without any further ceremony. I aſked him, where 


he had been? whether he was out of order? He only 


replied, that he was quite ſpent, and fell a curſing in 
ſoliloquy. I could hear him was A wicked rogue 


44 


An execrable wretch 


as there ever ſuch a 


+ monſter !''— The young ladies upon this began to 


be affrighted, and aſked, whether any one had hurt 
him? He anſwered” nothing, but ſtill talked to him- 
ſelf. - ++ To lay the f&cit ſcene,“ ſays he, in St 
© James's-park, and the laſt in Northampton-ſhire !*' 
« Is that all?” ſaid I. Then I ſuppoſe you have been 
at the rehearſal of a play this morning.“ * Been!“ 
ſays he, I have been at Northampton, in the Park, 
« in a lady's. bed- chamber, in a dining-room, every 
« where z the rogue has led me ſuch a dance” 
Though I could fearce forbear laughing at his diſ- 
courſe, I told him I was glad it was no worſe, and that 
he was only metaphorically weary. “ In ſhort, Hir,“ 
ſays he, the author has not-obſerved a ſingle Unity 
in his whole play; the ſcene ſhiſts in every dia- 
* logue ; the villain has Mrried me up and down at 
* ſuch a rate, that I am tire of my legs/” I could not 


but obſerve with: ſome pleaſure, that the young lady 


whom he made love to, conceived a very juſt averſion 
towards him, upon ſeeing him ſo very paſſionate in 
trifles. And as ſhe had that natural ſenſe which makes 
her a better judge than a thouſand critics, the began to 
rally him upon this fooliſh humour. For my part,” 
ſays ſhe, I never knew a play take that was written 
up to your. rules, as you call them.” How, 
> Madain [? ſays: he, is that your opinion? Lam 
„ ſure you have a better taſte.” It is a pretty 
kind of magic,” ſays ſhe, © the poets have, to tranſ- 
port an audience from place to place without 
* the .help of a coach and horſes: I could travel 
round the world at fucha rate. It is ſuchian enter- 
tainment as an enchantreſs finds when ſhe fancies 


berſelf in a wood, or upon à mountain, at a feaſt, or 


Aa 2 a ſolemnity ; 
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| 3}: 188 TATEER. 
{ F6 ſolemnity; though at the ſame time ſhe has never 
0p" « ſtirred out of her cottage.” Tour ſimile, Ma. 
. dam, ſays Sir Timothy, *.is by no mea:ss juſt.” 
. „ Pray,“ ſays ſhe, let my ſimiles paſs without a cri- 
1 | e ticiſm. I muſt confeſs,” continued the, "(for 1 
; found ſhe was reſblved to exaſperate him) * I laugh- 
ed very heartily at the laſt new comedy which you 
„ found ſo much fault with.“ „ But, am, ſays 
* he, you ought not to have laughed ; and I defy any 
one to ſhew me a ſingle rule that you could laugh 


1 - — —ñ—é— Fl . + 
Pe.” * malt” "alas 0 Tate A * 


* by.” „ Ought not to laugh!” Tays the ; pray who 
| « ſhould hinder me?” * Madam,” fays he, , there 
4 are ſuch people in the world as Rapin, Dacier, 
| and ſeveral others, that ought to have ſpoiled your 
488 + mlrth.” I have heard, ſays-'the young lady, 
1 that your great critics are always very bad poets: | 
14 fancy there is as much difference between the works 
| 45k A of the one and the other, as there is between the 
Ft carriage of a dancing-maſter and a gentleman. I 
Wal „ muſt confeſs,” continued ſhe, I would not be 
4 traubled with ſo fine a judgment as yours is; for I 
11 «. flad you feel more vexation in à bad comedy than 
30S I do in a deep tragedy.” Madam,” ſays Sir Timo- 
"BY „thy, „that is not n or; they ſhould learn the 
1 art of writing,” ny part,” ſays the young 
1 lady, I thould think the greateſt art in your writers 


of comedies is to pleaſe.” Io pleaſe.“ ſays Sir 
Timothy; and immediately fell a laughing. Truly.“ 
ſays ſhe, “ that is my opinion.” Upon this, he com- 
| poſed his countenance, looked upon his watch, and 
b took his leave. | n þ i 
I hegr that Sir Timothy has not been at my friend's 
houſe ſince this notable conference, to the great ſatis- 
faction of the young lady, who by this means has got 
rid of a very impertinent fop. TS 
I muſt confeſs, I could not but obſerve, with a/great 
Ws deal of ſurprize, haw this gentleman, by his ill- nature, 
C folly, and affectation, had made himſelf capable of ſuf- 
1 fering ſo many imaginary pains, and looking with 
13 ſuch a ſenſeleſs ſeverity upon the common diverſions 
3 4 1 | , | 
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With thee would live, with thee would die; | Francis. 


Hum my gun Abartments Jane 30“. | 


of friends to take a journey as far as the Land's 
nd. We were very well pleaſed with one another the 
firſt day; every one endeavouring to recommend himfelt 
by his good humour, and complaiſance to the reit of 


8. years ſince I was engaged with a coach - full 
11 


the company. This good correſpondence did not laſt 


long; one of our party was ſoured the very firſt even- 
ing by a plate of butter which had not been mielted 
to his mind, and which ſpoiled his temper to ſuch a 


degree, that he continued upon che fret to the end orf 


our journey. A ſecond fell o from his good hu nour 
the next morning, for no other reaſon, that I could 
imagine, but becauſe I chanced to ttep into the coach 
before him, and place myſelf on the ſhady fide. 
This, however, was but my own private gueſs 3 for 
he did not mention a word of it, nor indeed of any 
thing elſe, for three days following. The reſt of our 
company hel4 out very near half the way, when on 
a ſudden Mr Sprightly fell aſleep z and inſtead of 
endeavouring to divert and oblige us, as he had 
hitherto done, carried himfelf with an unconcerued, 
careleſs, drowſy behaviour, until we came to our laſt 
ſtage. There were three of us who ſtill held up our 
hea.ls, and did all we could to make our journey a- 
greeable ; but to my ſhame be it ſpoken, about three 
miles on this fide Exeter, I was taken with an un- 
accountable fit of ſullenneſs, that hung upon me for 
dove threeſcore miles ; whether it were for want of 
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reſ pet, or from an accidental tread * my foot, or 
| from a fooliſh maid's calling me The 


old gentle. 

« man,” I cannot tell. In ſhort, there was but one 

who kept his good humour to the Land's End. 
There was another coach that went along with us, in 


which I likewiſe obſerved, that there were many ſecret 


jealouſies, heart-burnings, and animoſities: for when we 
joined companies at njght, I could not but take notice 
that the paſſengers neglected their own company, and 
ſtudied how to make themſelves eſteemed by us, who 
were altogether ſtrangers to them; until at length they 
w ſo well acquainted with us, that they liked us as 
irtle as they did one another. When I reflect upon 
this journey, I often fancy it to be a picture of human 
life, in reſpect to the ſeveral friendſhips, contracts, 
and alliances, that are made and diſſolved in the c- 
veral periods of it, The moſt delightful and mot 


laſting engagements . are generally thoſe which paſs 


between man and woman ; and yet ap what trifles 
are they weakened, or entirely broken ! Sometimes the 


parties fly aſunder even in the midſt of comps, 


and ſometimes grow cool in the very honey-mont 
Some ſeparate before. the firſt child, and ſome after 
the fiſth; others continue. good until thirty, others 
until forty ; while ſome tew, whoſe ſouls are of an 
happier make, and better fitted to one another; travel 
on together to the end of their journey in a con- 
tinual intercourſe of kind offices, and mutual endear- 
ments. f ; 

When we therefore chuſe our companions for life, 
if we hope to keep both them and ourſelves in good 
humgur to the laſt ſtage of it, we muſt. be extremely 
careful in the choice we make, as well as in the con- 
duct on our own part. When the perſons to whom 
we join ourſelves can ſtand an examination, and 
bear the ſcrutiny; when they mend upon our. ac- 
quaintance with them, and diſcover new beauties, 
the more we ſearch into their characters; our-love 
will naturally riſe in proportion to their perfections. 

But: becauſe -there are very few d of ſuch 
accompliſhments of body and mind, we ought p 

| | | 00 
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or look after thoſe qualifications both in ourſeltes and 
others, which are indiſpenfibly neceſſary towards this 
happy union, and which are in the power of every 
one to acquire, or at leaſt to cultivate and improve. 
Theſe, in my opinion, are chearfulneſs and conſtan- 
cy. A chearful temper joined with innocence will 
make beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and 
wit good natured. It will lighten ſickneſs, -pover- 
ty, and affliction ; convert ignorance into an ami- 
able ſimplicity ; and render deformity itſelf agreeable. 

Conſtancy is natural to perſons of even tempers 
and uniform diſpoſitions ; and may be acquired by - 
thoſe of the greateſt fickleneſs, violence, and paſſion, 
who conſider ſeriouſly the terms of union upon which 
they come together, the mutual intereſt in which they 
are engaged, with all the motives that ought to in- 
cite their tenderneſs and compaſſion towards thoſe, 
who have their dependence upon them, and are em- 
barked with them for life in the ſame ſtate of hap- 
pineſs or miſery. Conſtancy, when it grows in the 
mind upon conſiderations of this nature, becomes 
a moral virtue, and a kind of good · nature, that is not 
ſubje&t to any change of health, age, fortune, or 
any of thoſe accidents, Which are apt to unſettle 
the beſt diſpoſitions that are founded rather in 
conſtitution than in reaſon, Where ſach a conſtancy 
as this is wanting, the moſt inflamed paſſion may falt 
away into coldneſs and indifference, and the moſt 
melting tenderneſs degenerate into hatred and aver- 
lion. I ſhall conclude this Paper with a ſtory, that 
is very well known in the north of England. 

About thirty years ago, a paeket- boat that had ſe- 
veral paſſengers on board was caſt away upon a rock, ? 
and in ſo great danger of !aking, that all who were 
in it endeavoured to ſave themielves as well as th 
could ; though only thoſe who could ſwim well had a 
bare poſſibility of doing it. Among the paſſengers 
there were two women of faſhion, who, ſeeing them- 
ſelves in ſuch a diſconſolate condition, begged of their 
huſbands not to leave them. One of them choſe 
rather to die with his wife, than to forſake her; the 

: other, 
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other, though he was moved with the utmoſt compaſ: 
ſion for his wife, told her, that for the good of their 
children, it was better one of them - ſhould live, 
than both periſi. By a great piece of gobd luck, 
next to a miracle, When one of our good men had 
taken the laſt and long furewel in order to fave him- 
ſelf, and the other held in his arms the perſon that 
was / dearer. to him than life, the ſhip was preſerved. 
It is with a ſecret ſorrow and vexation of nnd that I 
uſt tell the ſequelofthe ſtory, and let my reader know, 
that this faithful pair who wert ready to have died in each 
other's arms, about three years after their eſcape, upon 
ſome trifling diſguſt grew to a coldneſs at firſt, and at 
length fell out to ſuch a/ degree, that they left one an- 
other, and parted for ever. The other couple lived to- 
gether in an uninterrupted friendſhip and felicity ; 
and, what was renürkable, the huſband, whom the 
ſhipwreck had like to have ſeparated from his wife, 
died a few months after her, not being able to ſarvive 


the loſs of her. L 


I muſt confeſs, chere is ſomething in the change. 
ableneſs and inconſtancy of human nature, that 
very often both dejects and terriſies me. Whatever 
I am at preſent, I tremble to think what I may be. 
While I find this principle in me, how can J affure 
myſelf that I ſhall be alyays true to my God, my 
friend, or myſelf? In ſhort, without conſtancy there 1s 
neither love, fricndſhip, nor virtue, in the world, 


Saturday, Auguſt 26, 1710. 
— — 
ii, addere pondut. Hon. 1 Ep. i. 42. 
Weight and importance ſome to trifles give. | 
| 1 R. Wruxt. 
From *ny cwn Apartment, Auguſt 25 
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ties, 4$ could not be impreſſed on it by a power and 
wiſdom leſs than infinite. For this reaſon, I would 
not diſcourage any. ſearches that are made into the 
moſt minute and trivial parts of the creation. Hows 
ever, ſince the world abounds in the nobleſt fields of 
ſpeculation, it is, methink$, the mark of a little genius, 
to be wholly converſant among inſects, reptiles, animal- 
cules, and thoſe trifling rarities that furniſh out the 
apartment of a virtuoſo. | | 

There are ſome men whoſe heads are ſo oddly turn- 
ed this way, that though they are utter ſtrangers to 
the common occurrences of life, they are able to dif- 
cover the ſex of a cockle, or deſcribe the generation of 
a mite, in all its circumſtances: They are fo little verſ- 
ed in the world, that they ſcarce know a horſe from an 
ox; but, at the ſame time, will tell you with a great 
deal of gravity, that a flea is a rhinoceros, and a ſnafl 
an hermaphrodite, I have known one of theſe whim- 
ical philoſophers, who has ſet a greater value upon a 
collection of ſpiders than he would upon a flock of 
i:cep, and has ſold his coat off his back to purchaſe a 
tarantula. 

I would not have a ſcholar wholly unacquainted with 
theſe ſecrets and curioſities of nature; but certain- 
ly the mind of man, that is capable of ſo much high- 
cr contemiplations, ſhould not 5 altogether fixed up- 
on ſuch mean and diſproportioned objects. Obſer- 
vations of this kind are apt to alienate us too much 
ſrom the knowledge of the world, and to make us 
ſerious upon trifles ; by which means they expoſe 
philoſophy to the ridicule of the witty, and contempt 
of the ignofant. In ſhort, ſtudies of this nature ſhould 
be the diverſions; relaxations, and amuſements; not 


the care, buſineſs, and concern of life. | 


It is indeed wonderful to conſider, - that there 
hould be a ſort of learned men, who are wholly em- 
ployed in gathering together the refuſe of nature, 
1 may call it ſo, and hoarding up, in their cheſts 
and cabinets, ſuch creatures as others induftrioufly 
avoid the ſight of. One does not know how to 
mention ſome of the moſt precious parts of their 
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199 treaſure, without a kind of an apology for it. I 


1 have been ſhewn a beetle valued at twenty crowns, 

13 and a toad at an hundred: but we mult take this 

15 for a general rule, “ That whatever appears trivi- 

Ti al or obſcene in the common notions of the world, 

i „ looks grave and philoſophical in the eye of a 

| 6 Virtuold. 

1 To ſhew this humour in its perfection, I ſhall pre- 
. ſent my reader with the legacy of a certain Virtuoſo, 
Atv who laid out a conſiderable eſtate in natural rari- 
1 ties and curioſities, which upon his death-bed he be- 

| | 1 queathed to his relations and friends, in the follow- 
WW ing words : 

| 3 The Will of a VikTvo0s0, 
1 I Nicholas Gimcrack, being in ſound health of mind, 
1 but in great weakneſs of body, do by this laſt will and 
| 'F teſtament beſtow my worldly . and chattels ia 
. manner following : 

we Imprimis, To my dear wife, 

A 5 One box of butterflies, 

FEB One drawer of ſhells, 

FS | A female ſkeleton, 

1 ö A dried cockatrice. 

1 liem, To my daughter Elizabeth, 

FEE | My receipt for preſerving dead caterpillars, 

i | As alſo my preparations of winter May-dew, 
637 i and embryo- pickle. 

1 Item, To my little daughter Fanny, 

A \ Three crocodile's eggs. | | 
= And upon the birth of her firſt child, if ſhe marries 
We © with her mother's conſent, 

{48 The neſt of an humming-bird. 

Item, To my eldeſt brother, as an W 
ment for the lands he has veſted in my ſon en 
bequeath 

1 Sik laſt year's collection of gralloppers 
* 5 / 2 | Item, 
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Tem, To his daughter Suſanna, being his only 
child, I bequeath my 


Engliſh weeds paſted on royal Paper: 
With my large folio of Indian cabbage. 


Item, To my learned and worthy friend doctor 
Johannes Elſcrickius, profefſor in anatomy, and my 
aſſociate in the ſtudies of nature, as an eternal mo- 


nument of my affection and friendſhip fer him I be- 


queath | 

My rat's teſticles, and 

Whale's pizzle, 3 | 
to him and his iſſue male: and in default of ſuch if- 
ſue in the ſaid doctor Elſcrickius, then to return to 
my executor and his heirs for ever. 


Having fully provided for my nephew Ifaac, by 
making over to him ſome years ſince, | 

A horned Scarabzns, 

The ſkin of a rattle-ſnake, and 

The mummy of an Egyptian king, 
make no further proviſion for him in this my Will. 


My eldeſt ſon John, having ſpoke diſreſpectfully of 
his little ſiſter, whom I keep by me in ſpirits of wine, 
and in many other inſtances behaved himſelf unduti- 
fully towards me, I do diſinherit, and wholly cut off 


from any part of this my perſonal eſtate, by giving him 
a ſingle cockle- ſhell. 


To my ſecond ſon Charles I give and bequeath all 
my flowers, plants, minerals, moſſes, ſhells, pebbles, 
i>tlils, beetles, butterflies, caterpillars, graſhoppers, and 
vermin, not above ſpecified ; as alſo all my monſters, 
both wet and dry; making the ſaid Charles whole and 
ſole executor of this my laſt will and teſtament ; he 
paying, or cauſing to paid, the aforeſaid legacies 
within the ſpace of ſix months after my deceaſe. 


And I do hereby revoke all other wills whatſoever by 


ne formerly made. 
Bb 2 
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Thurſday, Auguſt 31, 1710. 


Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, et fugit urbes. 
; | Hon, a Ep. ii. 77. 
The tribe of Writers, to a man, admire 


The peaceful grove, and from the town retire. 
| a Francis. 


From my oaun Apartment, Auguſt 30“. 


Chanced to riſe very early one particular morning 
this ſummer, and took a walk into the country 
to divert myſelf among the fields and meadows, while 
the green was new, and the flowers in their bloom 
As at this ſeaſon of the year every lane is a beautiful 

walk, and every hedge full of noſegays; I loſt myſelf 
with a. great deal of pleaſure among ſeveral thickets 
and buſhes, that were filled with a great variety of 
birds, and an agreeable confuſion of notes, which formed 
the pleaſanteſt ſcene in the world to one who paſſed 3 
whole winter in noiſe and ſmoke. The freſhneſs of 
the dews that lay upon every thing about me, with 
the cool breath of the morning, which inſpired the 
birds with ſo many delightful inſtincts, created in me 
the ſame kind of animal pleafure, and made my heart 
overflow with fuch ſecret emotions of joy and fatisfac 
tion as are not to be deſcribed or accounted for. On 
this occaſion, I could not but reflect upon a beautiful 
ſimile in Milton. 


As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houſes thick and ſewers annoy the air, 
Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn, to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight: 
The ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural ſight, each rural ſound. 

F No. 218, | Thoſe 
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Thoſe who are converſant in the writings of polite 
authors, receive an additional entertainment from the 
country, as it revives in their memories "thoſe charm- 
ing deſcriptions, with which ſuch authors do frequent- 
ly abound: | 

I was thinking of the foregoing beautiful fimile in 
Milton, and applying it to-myſelf, when. I obſerved to 
the windward of me a'black cloud falling to the earth 
in long trails of rain, which made me betake myſelf 
for ſhelter to a houſe I ſaw at a little diſtance from 
the place where I was walking. As I fat in the porch, 
[ heard the voices of two or three perſons, who ſeem- 
ed very earneſt in diſcqurſe. My curioſity was raiſed 
when I heard the names of Alexander the Great and 
Artaxerxes ; and as their talk ſeemed to run on an- 
cient heross, I concluded there could not be any ſecret 
in it; for which reaſon I thought I might very fairly 
liſten to what they ſaid. 

Aſter ſeveral parallels between great men, which 
appeared to me altogether groundleſs and chimerical, 
I was ſurpriſed to hear one fay, that he valued the 
Black Prince more than the duke of Vendoſme. How 
the Duke of Vendoſme ſhould become a rival of the 
Black Prince, I could not conceive : and was more 
ſtartled when I heard a fecond affirm with great ve- 
hemence, that if the emperor of Germany was not 
going off, he ſhould like him better than either of 
them. He added, that though the ſeafon was fo 
changeable, the Duke of Marlborough was in bloom- 
ing beauty. TI was wondering to myſelf from whence 
they had received this odd intelligence; eſpecially 
when I heard them mention the names of ſeveral of 
their great generals, as the Prince of Heſſe, and the 
king of Sweden, who, they ſaid, were both running a- 
way. To which they added, what I entirely agree 
with themin, that the crown of France was very weak, 


but that the marſhal Villars ſtill kept his colours. At 


laſt one of them told the company, if they would go a- 

long with him, he would ſhew them a chimney-ſw 

and a painted lady in the fame bed, which he was 

lure would very much pleaſe them. The 3 
1 
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which had driven them as well as myſelf into the 
houſe, was now over: and as they were paſſing by me 
into the garden, I aſked them to let me be one of 
1 their company. 

1 The gentleman of the houſe told me, * if I delight- 
« cd in flowers, it would be worth my While; for 
„that he believed he could ſhew me ſuch a blow of 
„ tulips, as was not to be matched in the whole 
« country.” | 

I] accepted the offer, and immediately found that 
they had been talking in terms ob gardening, and that 
the kings and generals they had mentioned were only 
ſo many tulips, to which the gardeners, according to 
their uſual cuſtom, had given tuch high titles and ap- 
pellations of honour. | 

I was very much pleaſed and aſtoniſhed at the 
glorious ſhow of theſe gay vegetables, that aroſe in 
great profuſion on all the banks about us. Sometimes 
1 I confidered them with the eye of an ordinary ſpecta- 
AFL tor, as ſo many beautiful objects varniſhed over with a 
natural gloſs, and ſtained with ſuch a variety of co- 
lours, as are not to be-equalled in any artifical dyes 
or tinctures. Sometimes I conſidered every leaf as 
an elaborate piece of tiſſue, in which the threads and 
fibres were woven together into different configura- 
tions, which gave a different colouring to the light 
as it glanced on the ſeveral parts of the ſurface. Some- 
times I conſidered the whole bed of tulips, according 
to the notion of the greateſt mathematician and phi- 
loſopher that ever lived, as a multitude of optic in- 
ſtruments, deſigned for the ſeparating light into all 
thoſe various colours of which it is compoſed. 

I was awakened out of theſe my philoſophical ſpe- 
culations, by obſerving the company often ſeemed to 
laugh at me. I accidentally praiſed a tulip as one of 
the fineſt I ever ſaw; upon which they told me, it 
was a common Fool's Coat, Upon that I praiſed a 
ov J ſecond, which it ſeems was but another kind of Fool's 
234 Coat. I had the ſame fate with two or three more; 
3H for which reafon I deſired the owner of the garden to 
N29 let me know which were the fineſt of the flowers, = 
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that T was fo unſkilful in the art, that I thought the 
moſt beautiful were the moſt valuable, and that thoſe 
which had the gayeſt colours were the moſt beautiful. 
The gentleman fniled at my ignorance, He ſeemed 
a very plain honeſt man, and a perſon of good ſenſe, 
had not his head been touched with that diſtemper 
which Hippocrates calls the Tuxrrropeare Tulippoman- 
ia; inſomuch that he would talk very rationally on 
any ſubject in the world but a tulip. 

He told me, „that he valued the bed of flowers 
© which lay before us, and was not above twenty yards 
« in length and two in breadth, more than he would 
the beft hundred acres of land in England;“ and 
a\ded, “ that it would have been worth twice the mo- 
« ney it is, if a foolith cook-maid of his had not almoſt 
« ruined him the laſt winter, by miſtaking a handful 
of tulip-roots for an heap of onions, and by that 
means, ſays he, made me a diſh of porridge that 
* coſt me above a thouſand pounds ſterling.” He then 
ſhewed me what he thought the tineſt of his tulips, 
which I found received all their value from their rari- 
ty and oddnefs, and put me in mind of your great for- 
tunes, which are not always the greateſt beauties. 

I have often looked upon it as a piece of happineſs, 
that I have never fallen into any of theſe fantaſtical 
taſtes, nor eſteemed any thing the more for its being 
uncommon and hard to be met with. For this rea- 
lon, I look upon the whole country in ſpring- time as 
a ſpacious gardenz and make as many viſits to a 
{pot of daiſies, or a bank of violets, as a floriſt does to 
his borders or parterres. There is not a buſh in bloſ- 
ſom within a mile of me which I am not acquainted 
with, nor ſcarce a daffodil or cowſlip that withers a- 
way in my neighbourhood without my miſſing it. I 
walked home in this temper of mind through ſeveral 
fields and meadows with an unſpeakable pleaſure, not 
without reflecting on the bounty of Providence, which 
has made the moſt pleaſing and moſt beautiful object; 
the moſt ordinary and molt common. | 
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Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, equus iniqui, 


; tra quam ſatis eſt, virtutem ji petat 12 
| os. 1 Ep. vi. 15. 


Even virtue, when purſu'd with warmth extreme, 


Turns into vice, and fools the ſage's fame. 
Faaxcts. 
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From my own Apartinent, September 4*. 
AVING received many letters filled with com- 
pliments and acknowledgements for my late 
uietul diſcovery of the political! Barometer +, i ſhall 
here communicate to the public an account of my cc. 
cigiaſtical Thermometer, 7 ay latter giving as manifeſt 
prognoſtications of the changes and revolutions in 
church, as the former does of thoſe in ſtate z and both 
of them being abſolutely neceſſary for every prudent 
ſubject who is reſolved to keep what he has, and get 
what he can. | 
The church-Thermometer, which I am now to treat 
of, is ſuppoſed to have been invented in the reign of 
Henry the-Eighth, about the time when that religious 
prince put ſome to death for owning the Pope's ſupre- 
macy, and others for denying, tranſubſtantiation. I do 
not find, however, any great uſe made of this inſtrument/ 
until it fell into the hands of a learned and vigilant prieſt 
or miniſter, (for he frequently wrote himſelf both orc 
and the other,) who was ſome time Vicar of Bray. 
This gentleman lived in his vicarage to a. good old 
age; and, after having ſeen ſeveral ſucceſſions of }13 


NO. 220, neighbcur- 


+ Deſeribed in Tat. No. 214. as a State-Weather-Glaſs, that, 
by the riſing and falling of a certain magical liquor, preſages a 
changes and revolutions in government, as the common gla!s 
docs thoſe of the weather. 
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ighbouritg dergy either burned or baniſhed. de- 
—— this life with the ſatisfaction of having never 
deſerted his flock, and died Vicar of Bray. As this 
Glaſs was firſt deſigned to calculate the different 
degrees of heat in religion, as it raged in popery, or 
as it cooled and grew temperate in the Reformation; 
it was marked at ſeveral diſtances, after the manner 
our ordinary thermometer is to this day, via. Ex- 
« treme Heat, Sultry Heat, Very Hot, Hot, Warm, 
« Temperate, Cold, Juſt freezing, Froſt, Hard Froſt, + 
« Great Froſt, Extreme Cold.” 

It is well known, that Toricellius, the inventor of 
the common weather-glaſs, made the experiment in a 
long tube, which held thirty-two feet of water ; and 
that a nore modern, virtuoſo, findmg ſuch a machine 
altogether unwieldy and uſeleſs, and conſidering that 
thirty-two inches of quickfilver weighed as much as 
ſo many feet of water in a tube of the ſame circum 


ference, invented that ſizable inſtrument which is now 


in uſe. After this manner, that I might adapt the 
Thermometer I am now ſpeaking of to the preſent 
conſtitution of dur Church, as divided into High and 
Low, I have made ſome neceſſary variation: both in 
the tube and the fluid it contains. In the firſt place, 
I ordered a tube to be caſt in a planetary hour, and 
took care to ſeal it hermetically, when the Sun was in 
conjunction with Saturn. I then took the proper pre- 
cautions about the fluid, which is a compound of two 
rery differens liquors; one of them a ſpirit drawn out 
of a ſtrong heady wine; the other, a particular ſort of 
rock-water, colder than ice, and clearer than cryſtal. 
The ſpirit is of a red fiery colour, and ſo very apt to 
ferment, that unleſs it be mingled with a 

of the water, or pent up very cloſe, it will burſt the 
veſſel that holds it, and fly up in fume and ſmoke. 
The water, on the contrary, is of ſuch a ſubtle pierc» 
ing cold, that, unleſs it be mingled with a proportion 
of the ſpirits, it will fink almoſt through every thing 
that it is put into; and ſeems to be of the ſame na- 
ture as the water mentioned by Quintus Curtius, 
which, ſays the hiſtorian, could be; contained i 

Vol. I. ee but 
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but in the hoof, or, as the Oxford manuſcript has it, 
in the ſkull of an aſs. The Thermometer is marked 
according to the following figure; which I ſet down at 
length, not- only to give my reader a clear idea of it, 
but alſo to fill up my Paper. b . 

Ignorance. 

- Perſecution. 

| Wrath. 
Zeal. 

Church, 
Moderati 


tion. 
Lukewarmnelſs. 
Infidelity. 
ry Ignorance. | 

The reader will obſerve, that the Church is placed 
in the miaudle point of «the glaſs, between Zeal and 
Moderation, the ſituation in which ſhe always flouriſhes, 
and in which every Engliſhman wiſhes her who 
is a friend to the conſtitution of his country. However, 
when it mounts to Zeal, it is not amiſs; and, when it 
ſinks to Moderation, is ſtill in a moſt admirable tem- 
per. The worſt of it is, that when once it begins to 
rife, it has ſtill an inclination to aſcend ; inſomuch 
that it is apt to climb up from Zeal to Wrath, and from 
Wrath to Perſecution, which always ends in Igne- 
rance, and very often proceeds from it. In the ſame 
manner it frequently takes its progreſs through the 
lower half of the glaſs; and, when it has a ten- 
dency to fall, will gradually deſcend from Moderation 
to Luke warmneſs, and from Lukewarmneſs to Infide- 
lity, which very often terminates in Ignorance, and al- 

ways proceeds from it. | 
| It is a common obſervation, that the ordinary Ther- 
mometer will be affected by the breathing of people 
who are in the room where it ſtands; and indeed it 
is almoſt incredible to conceive, how the glaſs I am 


now deſoribing will fall by the breath of a multitude 


crying Popery ;” or, on the contrary, how it will 
riſe when the ſame multitude, as it ſometimes hap 

cry out in the ſamebreath, The church is in r.“ 
As ſoon as I AR ARR this my glaſs, and a __ 


5% 


it, 
ed 
at 
it, 
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ed it to the above-mentioned ſcale of religion; that L 
might make proper experiments with it, I carried it 
under my cloke to ſeveral coffee-houſes, / and other 
places of reſort about this great city. At St James's 
coffee-houſe the liquor ſtood at Moderation but at 
Will's, to my your ſurpriſe, it ſubſided to the very 
loweſt mark on the glaſs. | At the Grecian it mounted 
but juſt one point higher; at the Rainbow it {till aſ- 
cended two degrees z Child's fetched it up to Zeal 3 
and other adjacent coffee-houſes, to Wrath. 
It fell in the lower half of the glaſs as I went-fur- 
ther into the city. until at length it ſettled at Modera- 
tion, where it continued all the time I ſtaid about 
the Exchange, as alſo while I pafſed by the Bank. And 
here I cannot but take notice, that through the whole 
courſe of my remarks, I never obferved my glaſs to 
riſe at the ſame time the ſtocks did. i: 
To complete the experiment, I prevailed ubo + 
friend of mine, who works under me in the Occult 
Sciences, to make a progreſs with my glaſs through the 
whole iſland of Great-Britain; and after his return, 
to preſent me with a” regiſter of his obſervations. 1 
gueſſed before-hand at the temper of ſeverab places he 
paſſed through, by the characters they have had time 
our of mind. Thus that facetious divine, Dr Fuller, 
ſpeaking of the town of Banbury near a hundred 
years ago tells us, it was a place famous for cakes 
and zeal, which I find by my glaſs is true to this 
day as to the latter part of this deſcription; tho” 
I muſt confeſs, it is not in the ſame reputation for 
cakes, that it was in the time of that learned author; 
and thus of other places. In ſhort, I hate nom by 
me, digeſted in an alphabetical order, all the counties, 
corporations, and boroughs in Great-Britain, with 
their reſpective tempers, as they ſtand related to my 
Thermometer. But this I ſhall keep to myſelf, be- 
cauſe I would by no means do any thing that may 
ſee n to influence any enſuing elections. eb 
The point of Doctrine which I would propagate 
by this my invention, is the ſame which was long a- 
go advanced by that able teacher Horace, out of whom» 
C 2 I have 
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TATLER.: 
I have taken my text for this diſcourſe We ſhould 
careful not to over-ſhoot - ourſelves in the purſuits 
even of virtue, Whether Zeal or Moderation be the 
int we aim at. let us keep fire out of the one, and 
ſt out of the other. But, alas! the world is too 
wiſe to want ſuch a precaution.- 'The terms High 
church and Low church, as commonly — not 15 
much denote a principle, as they diſtin a 
They are like words of battle, they have nothing to do 
with their. original ſignification ; but are only given 
out to keep a body of men together, and to let hem 
Enow friends from enemies. 

I muſt confeſs I have conſidered, with ſome little 
attention. the influence which the opinions of theſe 
— national ſeas have upon their practice; and do 

x upon it as one of the unaccountable things of our 
times, that multitudes of honeſt gentlemen, who en- 
tirely agree in their lives, ſhould take it in their heads 
to ditfer- itt their religion. | 
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n September 6*. 


8 I was this morning going out of my houſe, a 
little boy in a black coat delivered me the fol- 
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that he belonged to my Lady Gimcrack. I did not at 
firſt recollect the name; but, upon enquiry, I found 
it to be the widow. of Sir Nicholas, Whoſe legacy I 
lately gave ſome account of to the world. The letter 
ran chus: T | | 


« Mr BiCKERSTAFF, ge” | 
1% J hope you will not be to receive a let. 
te ter from the widow Gimcrack. Tou know, Sir, 
that 1 have lately loſt a very whimſical huſband, 
«+ who I find by one of your laſt week's Papers was 
not altogether a ſtranger to you. When I married 
this gentleman, he had a very handſome eftate ; 
but upon buying a ſet of microſcopes, he was choſen 
« a Fellow of the Royal Society; from which tine 
I do not remember ever to have heard him ſpeak 
« as other people did, or talk in a manner that any 
« of his family could underſtand him. He uted 
© however, to paſs away his time very innocently in 
« converſation with ſeveral members of that learned 
„body; for which | reaſon, I never adviſed hin a- 
« print their company for ſeveral years. until at laſt 
„ found his brain quite turned with their diſcourſes. 
The firſt ſymptom which he diſcovered of his be- 
ing a Virtuoſo; as you call him, poor man! was a- 
bout fifteen years ago; when he gave me poſitive 
orders to turn off an old weeding woman, that had 
been employed in the family for ſome years.” He 
told me, at the ſame time, that there was no ſuch 
thing in nature as a weed, and that it was his deſign 
to let his garden produce what it pleaſed: ſo that, 
you may be ſure, it makes a very pleaſant ſhow as 
« it now lies. About the ſame time he took a hu- 
„ mour to ramble up and down the country, and 
would often bring home with him his pockets full 
ok moſs and pebbles. This, you may be ſyre, gave me 
a heavy heart; tho' at the ſame time I mult nee us 
* ſay, he had the character of a very honeſt man, not- 
„ withſtanding he was reckoned a little weak, until 
he began to ſell his eſtate, and buy thoſe ſtrange 
| | -  #*% baubleg 
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% baubles that you have taken notice of. Upon Mid- 
% ſummer-day laſt, as he was walking with me in the 
fields, he ſaw a very odd-coloured butterfly juſt 
before us. I obſerved that he immediately changed 
colour, like a man that is ſurprized with a piece of 
% good luck; and telling me, that it was what he 
** had looked for above theſe twelve years, he threw 
off his coat and followed it. I loſt ſight of them 
« both in leſs than a quarter of an hour; but m 
* huſband continued the chace over hedge and dit 
until about ſunſet-; at which time, as I was after. 
*« wards told, he caught the butterfly as the reſted 
% herſelf upon a cabbage, near five miles from the 
% place where he firſt put her up. He was here lift 
4 ed from the ground by ſome paſſengers in a very 
„ fainting condition, and brought home to me about 
„ midnight. His violent exerciſe threw him into a 
* fever, which grew upon him by degrees, and at laſt 
carried him off. In one of the intervals of his dif- 
„ temper he called to me, and after having excuſed 
« hiafelf for running out his eſtate, he told me, that 
« he had always been more induſtrious to improve 
«© his mind than his fortune; and that his ily 
* muſt rather value themſelves upon his memory as 
“ he was a wile man, than a rich one. He then told 
« me, that it was a cuſtom among the Romans for 
« a man to give his ſlaves their liberty when he lay 
upon his dead-bed. I could not imagine what this 


* meant, until, after having a little compoſed himſelf, 


„he ordered me to bring him a flea which he had 
«© kept for ſeveral months in a chain, with a defign, 
as he ſaid, to give it its manumiſſion. This was 
« done accordingly. He then made the will, which 
% 1 have ſince ſeen printed in your works word 
« for word. Only I muſt take notice, that you 
have omitted the codicil, in which he left a large 
£ Concha Veneris, as it is there called, to a Member 
* of the Royal Society, who was often with him in 
« his ſickneſs, and aſſiſted him in his will. And 
6 now, Sir, I come to the chief buſineſs of my letter, 
++ which is to deſire your friendſhip and = 
66 
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the diſpoſal of thoſe many rarities and curioſities 


« which he upon my hands. If you know any one 
that has an occaſion for a el of dried ſpiders, I 
«+ will ſell them a pennyworth. I could likewiſe let 
« any one have a bargain of cockle-ſhells. I would 
« a0 defire your advice, whether I had beſt ſell my 
« beetles in a lump, or by retail. The gentleman 
« above-mentioned,. who was my huſband's friend, 
« would have me make an auction of all his goods, 
and is now drawing up a catalogue of every parti- 
* cular for that purpoſe, with the two following 
« words in great letters over the head of them, Auctio 
« Gimcrackiana, But, upon talking with him, I be- 
gin to ſuſpect he is as mad as poor Sir Nicholas was. 
« Your advice in all theſe particulars will be a great 
piece of charity, to, Sir, 
Tour moſt humble ſervant, 
„ELIZABETH GIMCRACK.” 


Thurſday, September 14, 1710. 


# 1 1 Ovid. Met. ii. 5. 


The matter equall'd not the artiſt's ſcill. 8 
R Wrnxs. 


From my own Apartment, September 13“. 

F is my cuſtom, in a dearth of news, to entertain 
myſelf with thoſe collections of advertiſements 

that appear at the end of all our public prints. Theſe 
I conſider as accounts of news from the little world, in 
the ſame manner that the foregoing parts of the paper 
are from the great. If in one we hear that a ſove- 
reign prince is fled from his capital city, in the other 
we hear of a tradeſman who hath ſhut up his ſhop, 
and run away. If in one we find the vidtory of a ge- 
No. 224. neral, 
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ſoldier. I muſt confeſs F have a certain weakneſs in 
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neral, in the other we ſee the deſertion of a private 


my temper, that is often very much affected by theſe 
little domeſtic occurrences, and have frequently been 
caught with tears in my eyes over a melancholy ad- 
vertiſement. | CI Ong ns; | 

But to conſider this ſubject in its moſt ridiculous 


lights, advertiſements are of great uſe to the vulgar, 


Firſt of all, as they are inſtruments of ambition, 


A man that is by no means big enough for the Ga- 


zette, may eafily creep into the advertiſements ; 
by which means we ofcen ſee an apothecary in the 
ſame paper of news with a plenipotentiary, or a run- 
ning-footman with an ambaſſador. An advertiſement 
from Piccadilly goes down to poſterity with an article 


from Madrid, and John Bartlett of Goodman's fields 


is celebrated in the ſame paper with the emperor of 
Germany. Thus the fable tells us, that the wren 
mounted as high as the eagle, by getting upon his back. 

A ſecond uſe which this ſort of writings hath been 
turned to of late years, has been the management of 
controverſy ; inſomuch that above half the advertiſe- 
ments one meets with now-a-days are purely polemi- 
cal. The inventors of © Strops for razors”” have writ- 
ten againſt one another this way for ſeveral years, 
and that with great bitterneſs ; as the. whole argu- 
ment pro and con in the caſe of the morning-gown”” 
is {till carried on after the ſa:ne manner. I need not 
mention the ſeveral proprietors of Dr Anderſon's 
pills; nor take notice of the many ſatirical works of 


this nature ſo frequently publiſhed by Dr Clark, 


who has had the confidence to advertiſe upon that 
Larned knight, my very worthy friend, Sir William 
Read: but I ſhall not interpoſe in their quarrel: Sir 
William can give him his own advertiſements, that, 
in the juug nent of the impartial, are as well penned 
as the doCtor's. 

The third and laſt uſe of theſe. writings is to inform 
the world, v h re they may be furniſhed with almoſt 
every thing that is necefſary for life. If a man has 
pains in his head, colics in his bowels, or ſpots "a - 

cloaths, 
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cloaths, he may here meet with proper cures and re- 
medies. If a man would recover a wife or a horſe 
that is ſtolen or ſtrayed ; if he wants new: fermons, 
electuaries, aſſes milk, or any thing elſe, either for 
his body or his mind, this is the place to look for 
them in. 5 

The great art in writing advertiſements, is the find- 
ing out a proper method to catch the reader's eye, 
without which a good thing may paſs over unobſerved, 


or be loſt among commiſſions of bankrupts. Aſteriſks 


and hands were formerly of great uſe for this pur- 
poſe. Of late years the N. B. has been much in fa- 
jhion, as alſo little cuts and figures, the invention of 
which we muſt afcribe to the author of ſpring-truſles, 
I muſt not here omit the blind Italian character, 
which, being ſcarce legible, always fixes and detains 
the eye, and gives the curious reader ſomething? like 
the ſatisfaction of prying into a ſecret. | 

But the great ſkill in an advertiſer is chiefly ſeen in 
the ſtyle which he makes uſe of. He is to mention 
« the univerſal eſteem, or general reputation,” of 
things that were never heard of. If he is a phyſician 
or aſtrologer, he muſt change his lodgings frequently; 
and, though he never ſaw any body in them beſides 
his own family, give public notice of it, for the in- 
© formation of the nobility and gentry.” Since I am 
thus uſefully employed in writing criticiſms on the 
works of theſe diminutive authors, I muſt not paſs o- 
ver in ſilence an advertiſement, which has lately made 
its appearance, and is written altogether in a Cice- 
ronian manner. It was ſent to me, with five ſhillings, 
to be inſerted among my advertiſements; but as it is 
a pattern of good writing in this way, I ſhall give it 
a place in the body of my paper. 

The higheſt compounded ſpirit of lavender, the 
* moſt glorious, if the expreſſion may be uſed, enlive- 
ning ſcent and flavour that can poſhbly be, which 
ſo raptures the ſpirits, delights the guſt, and gives 


* ſuch airs to the countenance, as are to be imagined: 


but by thoſe that have tried it. The meaneſt fort 
Hof the thing is admired by moſt gentlemen and la- 
Vol. I. D d dies; 
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« dies; but this far more, as by far it exceeds it, to 
ee the gaining among all amore than common eſteem. 
5 It is ſold, in neat flint bottles fit for the pocket, on- 
& ly at the golden Key in Wharton's court, near Hol. 
„ bourn-bars, for three ſhillings and fix-pence, with 
directions.“ 

At the ſame time that I recommend the ſeveral 
flowers in which this ſpirit of lavender is wrapped up, 
if the expreſſion may be uſed, I cannot excuſe my fel. 
low-labourers for admitting into their papers ſeveral 
uncleanly advertiſements, not at all proper to appear 
in the works of polite writers. Among theſe I muſt 
reckon the Carminative Wind-expelling Pills.“ It 
the doctor had called them only his Carminative Pills, 
he had been as cleanly as one could have wiſhed ; but 
the ſecond word entirely deſtroys the decency of the 
firſt. There are other abſurdities of this nature fo 
very groſs, that I dare not mention them ; and ſhall 
therefore diſmiſs this ſubject with a public admonition 
to Michael Parrot, That he do not preſume any more 
to mention a certain worm he knows of, which, by 
the way, has grown ſeven feet in my memory ; for, if 
I am not much miſtaken, it is the ſame that was but 
nine feet long about ſix months ago. 

By the remarks I have here 9, X it plainly appears, 
that a collection of advertiſements is a kind of mil: 
cellany ; the writers of which, contrary to all authors, 
except men of quality, give money to the bookſellers 
who publiſh their copies. The genius of the book- 
ſeller is chiefly ſhewn in his method of ranging and 
digeſting theſe little tracts. The laſt paper I took uy 
in my hand places them in the following order : 

Thi true Spaniſh blacking for ſhoes, &c. 

The beautifying cream for the face, &c. 

Peaſe and plaiſters, &c. | 

Nectar and Ambroſia, &c. 

Four frechold tenements of fifteen pounds per an. 
num, &c, 

Annotations upon the Tatler, &c. 

The preſent ſtate of England, &c. 
A com- 


er an. 
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A commiſſion of bankruptcy being awarded againſt 
B. L. bookſeller, &c, 


— — — —-¼-¼-— ... v—v—-—ꝛ 


Tueſday, September 19, 1710. 
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- Fuvenis quondam, nunc femina, Caneus, 
Rurſus & in veterem fato revoluta figuram. 
Vine. En. vi. 448. 


Czneus, a woman once, and once a man; 
But ending in the ſex ſhe firſt began. Daropxx. 


From my own Abartment, Sept. 18*, 


I is one of the deſigns of this paper to tranſmit to 
poſterity an account of every thing that is mon- 
ſtrous in my own times. For this reaſon, I ſhall here 
publiſh to the world the life of a perſon who was nei- 
ther man nor woman ; as written by one of my in- 
genious correſpondents, who ſeems to have imitated 
Plutarch in that multifarious erudition, and thoſe oc- 
caſional diſſertations, which he has wrought into the 
body of his hiſtory. The life I am putting out is that 
of Margery, alias John Young, commonly known 
by the name of Dodor Young; who, as the town 
very well knows, was a woman that praCtiſed phyſic in 
a man's cloaths, and, after having had two wives and 
ſeveral children, died about a month ſince. 
„Sin, 

I here make bold to trouble you with a ſhort ac- 
count of the famous Doctor Young's life, which you 
% may call, if you pleaſe, a ſecond part of the farce of 
the Sham Doctor. This perhaps will not ſeem fo « 
« ſtrange to you, who, if I am not miſtaken, have 
* ſomewhere mentioned with honour your ſiſter Kir- 
eus, as a praCtitioner both in phyſic and aſtrology ; 
but in the common opinion of mankind, a ſhe- 
quack is altogether as ſtrange. and aſtoniſhing a crea- 
ture, as the Centaur that praiſed phyſic in the 
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«« days of Achilles, or as king Phys in the Rehearſal. 
« ZEſculapius, the por founder 'of your art, was par- 
« ticularly famous for his beard, as we may conclude 


from the behaviour of a tyrant, who is branded by 


« heathen hiſtorians as guilty both of ſacrilege and 
ce blaſphemy ; having robbed the ſtatue of Æſculapius 
de of a thick buſhy golden beard, and then alledged 
« for his excuſe, that it was a ſhame the ſon ſhould 
„% have a beard, when his father Apollo had none. 
« This latter inſtance indeed ſeems ſomething to fa. 
« your a female profeffor, ſince, as I have been told, 
ce the ancient. ſtatues of Apollo are generally made 
« with a head and face of a woman; nay, I 
„% have been credibly informed by thoſe who have 
« ſeen them both, that the famous Apollo in the 
<«« Belvidera did very much reſemble doctor You 
Let that be as it will, the doctor was a kind of A. 
„ mazon in phyſic, that made as great devaſtations 
« and flaughters as any of our chief heroes in the 
« art, and was as fatal to the Engliſh in theſe our 
tc days, as the famous Joan d'Arc was in thoſe of our 
« forefathers. 
I do not find any thing remakable in the life 
&« which I am about to write until the year 169;; 
« at which time the doctor, being about twenty-three 
« years old, was brought to-bed of a baſtard child. 
The ſcandal of ſuch a misfortune gave ſo great an 
« uneaſineſs to pretty Mrs Peggy, 2 that was the 
«© name by which the doctor was then called, that 
&« ſhe left her family, and followed her lover to Lon- 
c“ don, with a fixed reſolution ſome way or other to 
recover her loſt reputation: but inſtead of chang: 
« ing her life, which one would have expected from 
% ſo good a diſpofition of mind; ſhe took it in her 
head to change her ſex. This was ſoon done by the 
« helpofaſword and a pair of breeches. I have reaſon 
* 5 that her firft deſign was to turn man- mid- 
ce wife, having herſelf had ſome experience in thoſe at- 
„fairs: but thinking this too narrow a foundation for 
“her future fortune, ſhe at * * bought her a Au 
e buttoned coat, and ſet up for a phyſician. Thus 
« ye ſee the Tame fatal miſcarriage in her youth _ 
« Mrs 
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« Mrs Young a doctor, that formerly made one of the 
„ ſame ſex a pope. 
© The doctor ſucceeded very well in his buſineſs at 
« firſt; but very often met with accidents that diſ- 
« quieted him. As he wanted that deep magiſterial 
e voice which gives authority to a preſcription, and is 
« abſolutely neceſſary for the right pronouncing of 
« theſe words, Take theſe pills,“ he unfortunatel 
« got the nick-name of the Squeaking Doctor. 
« this circumſtance alarmed the doctor, there was an- 
other which gave him no ſmall difquiet, and very 
„% much diminiſhed his gains. In ſhort, he found 
„ himſelf run down as a ſuperficial prating quack, in 
« all families that had at the head of them a cautious 
father, or a jealous huſband. Theſe would often 
* complain among one another, that they did not 
like ſuch a ſmock-faced phyſician ; though in truth, 
* had they known how juſtly hedeſerved that name, 
they would rather have favoured his practice, than 
have apprehended any thing from it. 
Such were the motives that determirfed Mrs 
« Young to change her condition, and take in mar- 
* riage a virtuous young woman, who lived with her 
in good reputation, and made her the father of a 
« very pretty girl. But this part of her happineſs was 
* ſoon after deſtroyed by a diſtemper- which was 
« too hard for our phyfician, and carried off his firſt 
« wife. The doctor had not been a widow long before 
« he married his ſecond lady, with whom alſo he lived 
* in very good underſtanding. It fo happened, that 
the doctor was with child at the ſame time that his 
lady was; but the little ones coming both together, 
they paſſed for twins. The doctor having entirely 
* eſtabliſhed the reputation of his manhood, eſpecial- 
4 ly by the birth of the boy of whom he had been 
lately delivered, and who very much reſembles him, 
« grew into good buſineſs, and was particularly fa- 
* mous for the cure of venereal diſtempers ; but 
* would have had much more practice among his own 
'* ſex, had not ſome of them been ſo unreaſonable as 
to demand certain proofs. of their cure, 3 
or 
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doctor was not able to give them. The florid bloom. 


ing look, which gave the doctor ſome uneaſineſy 
at firſt, inſtead of betraying his perſon, only recom- 
mended his phyſic. Upon this occaſion I cannot 
forbear mentioning what I thought a very agrecable 
ſurprize z in one of Moliere's plays, where a young 
woman applies herſelf to a fick perſon in the habit 


« of a quack, and ſpeaks to her patient, who was 
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ſomething ſcandalized at the youth of his phyſician, 
to the following purpole——* I began to practiſe in 
the reign of Francis the Firſt, and am now in the 
hundred and fiftieth year of my age : but, by the 
virtue of my medicaments, have maintained myſelf 
in the ſame beauty and freſhneſs I had at fifteen”, 
For this reaſon Hippocrates lays it down as a rule, 
that a ſtudent, in phyſic ſhould have a ſound con- 
ſtitution, and a healthy look ; which indeed ſeem as 
neceflary qualifications for a phyſician, as a good 
life and virtuous behaviour for a divine, But to 
return to our ſubject. About two years ago the 
doctor was very much afflited with the vapours, 
which grew upon him to ſuch a degree, that about 
ſix weeks ſince they made an end of him. His 
death diſcovered the difguiſe he had acted under, 
and brought him back again to his former ſex. It 
is ſaid, that at his burial the pall 'was held up by 
fix women of ſome faſhion. The doctor left behind 
him a widow, and two fatherleſs children, if they may 
be called ſo, beſides the little boy before-mentioned 
in relation to whom we may ſay of the doctor, as 
the good old ballad about the Children in the Wood 
ſays of the unnatural uncle, that he was father and 
mother both in one. Theſe are all the circum- 
ſtances that I could learn of Doctor Young's life, 
which might have given occaſion to many obſcene 
ſictions: but as I know thoſe would never have 
gained a place in your Paper, 1 have not troubled 
you with any impertinence of that nature, having 
ſtuck to the truth very ſcrupulouſly, as I always do 
when I ſubſcribe mp Sir, Yours, &c." 


I hall add as a poſtſcript to this letter, that I am 
| £ inform- 
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informed the famous Saltero, who ſells coffee in his 
muſeum at Chelſea, has by him a curioſity, which help- 
ed the doctor to carry on his impoſture, and will give 
great ſatisfaction to the curious enquirer, 
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Tueſday, September 26, 1710. 
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Queſitam meritis ſume ſuperbiam. Hor. 3. Od. xxx. 13. 


With conſcious pride 
Aſſume the honours juſtly thine, Francis. 
From my own Apartment, September 25. 
HE whole creation preys upon itſelf. Every liv- 
ing creature is inhabited. A flea has a thouſand 
inviſible inſects that teaze him as he jumps from place 
to place, and revenge our quarrels upon him. A very 
ordinary microſcope ſhews us, that a louſe is itſelf a very 
louſy creature. A whale, beſides thoſe ſeas and oceans 
in the ſeveral veſſels of his body, which are filled with 
innumerable ſhoals of little animals, carries about him 
a whole world of inhabitants; inſomuch that, if we 
believe the calculations ſome have made, there are 
more living creatures, which are too ſmall for the na- 
ked eye to behold, about the Leviathan, than there 
are of viſible creatures upon the face of the whole 
earth, Thus every nobler creature is, as it were, 
the baſis and ſupport of multitudes that are his infe- 
riors, | 
This confideration very much comforts me, when I 
think on thoſe numberleſs vermin that feed upon this 
paper, and find their ſuſtenance out of it; I mean the 
[mall wits and ſcribblers, that every day turn a penny 
by nibbling at my Lucubrations. 'This has been ſo 
advantageous to this little ſpecies of writers, that, if 
they do me juſtice, I may expect to have my ftatue e- 
rected in Grub-ſtreet, as being a common benefactor 
to that quarter. a 
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They ſay, when a fox is very much traubled with 
fleas, he goes into the next pool with a little lock of 
wool in his mouth, and keeps his body under water 
until the vermin. get into it: after which he quits the 
wool, and diving, leaves his tormentors to Thik for 
themſelves, and get their livelihood where they can. I 
would have theſe gentlemen take care that I do not 
ſerve them after the ſame manner ; for though I have 
hitherto kept my temper pretty well, it is not impoſ- 
ſible but I may ſometime or other diſappear; and 
what will then become of them? Should I lay 
down my papers what a famine would there be a- 
mong the  hawkers, printers, bookſellers, and au- 
thors! It would be like Doctor Burgeſs's drop- 
ping his cloke, with the whole congregation hanging 
upon the ſkirts of it, To enumerate ſome of theſe my 
doughty ax, 4 I was threatened to be anſwer- 
ed weekly Iit for Tat; I was undermined by the 
Whiſperer ; haunted by Tom Brown's Ghoſt ; ſcolded 
at by a Female Tatler ; and ſlandered by another of 
the ſame character, under the title of Atalantis. I 
have been annotated, retattled, examined, and con- 
doled: but it being my ſtanding maxim never to 
ſpeak ill of the dead, I ſhall let theſe authors reſt in 

ce; and take great pleaſure in thinking, that I have 
ometimes been the means of their getting a belly- 
full, When I ſee myſelf thus ſurrounded by ſuch 
formidable enemies, I often think of the Knight of the 
Red Croſs in Spenſer's + Den of Error,” who, after 
he has cut off the dragon's head, and left it wallowing 
in a flood of ink, ſces a thouſand monſtrous reptiles 


making their attempts upon him, one with many 


heads, another with none, and all of them without 
eyes. 


The ſame fo ſore annoyed has the Knight, 
That, well nigh choaked with the deadly ſtink, 
His forces fail, he can no longer fight : 

. Whoſe courage when the fiend perceiv'd to ſhrink, 
She ar orth out of her helliſh fink 


Her truitful curſed ſpawn of ſerpents ſmall, 
oy * Deformed 
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Deformed monſters, foul, and black as ink; 
Which ſwarming all about his legs did crawl, 
And him encumbred fore, but could not hurt at all. 


As gentle ſhepherd in ſweet even tide, - 
When ruddy Phoebus gins to welk in weſt, 
High on an hill, his flock to viewen wide, 
Marks which do bite their haſty ſupper beſt ; 
A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him moleſt, 
All ſtriving to infix their feeble ſtings, 
That from their he no where can reſt ; 
But with his clowniſh hands their tender wings 
He bruſheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmuringsꝰ. 


If ever I ſhould want ſuch a fry of little authors to 
attend me, I ſhall think my paper in a very decaying 
condition. They are like ivy about an oak, which a- 
dorns the tree at the ſame time that it eats into itz" or 
like a great man's equipage, that do honour to the 
perſon on whom they feed. For my part, when I ſee 
myſelf thus attacked, I do not conſider my antagoniſt 
as malicious, but hungry ; and therefore am reſolved 
never to take any notice of them. x 

As for thoſe who detract from my labours, without 
being prompted to it by an empty ſtomach ; in return 
to their cenſures, I ſhall take pains to excel, and never 
fail to perſuade myſelf, that their enmity is nothing 
but their envy or ignorance. © 4 

Give me leave to conclude, like an old man, and a 
moraliſt, with a fable | | 

The owls, bats, and ſeveral other birds of wht, 
were one day got - together in a thick ſhade, where 
they abuſed their neighbours in a very ſociable manner. 
Their ſatire at laſt 2 upon the ſun, whom they all 
agreed to be very troubleſome, impertinent, and in- 
rn Upon which the ſun, who overheard them, 

poke to them after this manner: © Gentlemen, I 
wonder how you dare abuſe one that. you know, 
could in an inſtant ſcorch you up, and burn every 

Vo. I. E e * mother's 


* Spenſer*s Fairy Queen,” BI. Canto * a0 and 3 
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“ mother's ſon of you; but the only anſwer I' ſhall 
«« give you, or the revenge I ſhall take of you, is, to 
fine on,” | 1. +: Id 

i 5 | 

| Thurſday, October 19, 1710. 


_Y 


% 


— Meum certaſſe feretur ? ** Ora. Met. xiii. 20. 
Shall he contend with me to get a name ? 
. > R. Win. 


From my own Apartment, October 18*. 
FT is ridiculous for any man to criticiſe on the 

works of another, who has not diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his own perfor mances. A judge would 
make but an indifferent figure who had never been 
known at the bar. Cicero was reputed the greateſt 
orator of his age and country, before he wrote a book 
De Oratore ;” and Horace the greateſt poet, before 
he publiſhed his “ Art of Poetry.“ This obſervation 
ariſes naturally in any one who caſts his eye upon this 
laſt- mentioned author, where he will find the criti- 


ciſms placed in the latter end of his book, that is, after 


the ſineſt odes and ſatires in the Latin tongue. 

A modern, whoſe name I ſhall not mention, becauſe 
I would not make a ſilly Paper fell; was born a Cri- 
tic and an Examiner, and, like one of the race of the 
ſerpent's teeth, came into the world with a ſword in 
his hand. His works put me in mind of the ſtory 
that is told of the German monk, who was taking 2 
catalogue of a friend's library, and meeting with a 
Hebrew book in it, entered it under the title of, A 
* book that has the beginning where the end ſhould 
<<. be,” This author, in the laſt of his crudities, has 
amaſſed together a heap of quotations, to prove that 
Horace and Virgil were both of them modeſter men 
than myſelf; and if his works were to live as long as 
Pore: 8 * | \ mane, 
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mine, they might poſſibly give poſterity a notion, 
that Iſaac Bickerſtaff was a very conceited old fellow, 
and as vain a man as either Tally or Sir Francis Ba- 
con. Had this ſerious writer fallen upon me only, I 
could have overlooked it; but to ſee Cicero abuſed, 
is, I muſt confefs, what I cannot bear. The cenſure 
he paſſes upon this great man runs thus: © Theitch 
* of being abuſive is almoſt inſeparable from 
« yain-glory. has theſe two faults in ſo high a 
degree, that nothing but his being the beſt writer 
„in the world can make amends for-them?” The 
ſcurrilous, wretch goes on to ſay, that I am as bad as 
Tully. His words are theſe: And yet the Tatler, 
in his Paper of September the rwenty4ixth, has 
« outdone him in both. He ſpeaks of himſelf with 
„ more arrogance, and with more infolence of & 
Athers.“ I am afraid, by his diſcourſe, this gentle- 
man has no more read Plutarch than he has Tully. 
If he had, he would have obſerved a paſſage in that 
hiſtorian, wherein he has, with great delicacy, diſtin- 
guiſhed between two paſſions which are uſually com- 
plicated in human nature, and which an ordinary 
writer would not have thought of ſeparating. Not 
having my Greek ſpectacles by me, I ſhall quote tlie 
paſſage word for word as I find it tranſlated to my hand. 
++ Nevertheleſs though he was intemperately'fond of 
+ his own praiſe, yet he was very free from envying 
others, and maſt liberally profuſe in commending 
both the ancients and his contemporaries, as is to 
be underſtood by his writings ; and many of thoſe 
+ ſayings are ſtill recorded, as that concerning Ariſto- 
tle, * that he was a river of flowing gold : of Plato's 
dialogue, that if Jupiter were to fpeak, he would 
diſceurſe as he did.“ Theophraſtus he was wont 
to call his peculiar delight; and being aſked. 
** *which of Demoſthenes his orations he liked beſt ? 
he anſwered, *The longeſt.” r e 1 

And as for the eminent men of his own time, 
* either for eloquence or philoſophy, there was not 
one of them which he did not, by writing or 
ſpeaking fayourably of, render more illuſtrious. 

| Eez Thys 
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Thus the critic tells us, that Cicero was exceſſively 
vain-glorious and abuſive ; Plutarch, that he was vain, 
but not abuſive. Let the reader believe which of 
them he pleaſes. 

Aſter this he complains to the world, that I call 


him names, and that, in my paſſion, I faid he was a flea, 


a louſe, an owl, a bat, a ſmall wit, a ſcribbler, and 
a nibbler. When he has thus beſpoken his reader's 
Ty falls into that admirable vein of mirth, which 

ſet down at length, it being an exquiſite piece 
of raillery, and written in great gaieiy of heart. 
Aſter this lift of names,” uz. flea, louſe, owl, bat, 
% Kc. I was ſurpriſed to hear him ſay, that he has 
„ hitherto kept his temper pretty well ; I wonder 
„ how he will write when he has loſt his temper! 
I ſuppoſe, as he is now very angry and unmannerly, 
« he will then be exceeding courteous and good-hu- 
« moured.” If I can outlive this raillery, I ſhall be 
able to bear any thing. 

There is a method of criticiſm made uſe of by this 
author, for I thall take care how I call him a ſcrib- 
bler again, which may turn into ridicule any work 
that was ever written, wherein there is a variety of 
thoughts. This the reader will obſerve in the fol- 
lowing words: He,” meaning me, is ſo intent u- 
66 — being ſomething extraoruinary, that he ſcarce 
„ knows what he would be; and is as fruitful in his 
<« fimiles as a brother of his whom I lately took no- 
6c tice of. In the compaſs of a few lines he compares 
„ himſelfto a fox, to Daniel Burgeſs*, to the Knight of 
the Red Croſs, to an oak with ivy about it, and to 
n great man with an equipage. I think myſelf as 
much honoured by being joined in this part of his 
Paper with the gentleman whom he here calls my 
brother, as I am in the beginning of it, by being men- 
tioned with Horace and Virgil. 

It is very hard that a man cannot publiſh ten Pa- 
pers without ſtealing from himſelf; but to ſhew you 
that this is only a knack of writing, and that the 
author is got into a certain road of criticiſm, I ſhall 
ſet down his remarks on the works of the gentleman 


whom 
Dr Samuel Garth. 
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whom he here glances upon, as they ſtand. in his 
ſixth Paper, and deſire; the reader to co:ypare them 
with the foregoing paſſage upon mine. | 

In thirty lines his patron is a river, the primum 
% mobile, a pilot, a victim, the ſun, auy thing, and no- 
thing. He beſtows increaſe, conceals his fource, makes 
© the; machine move, teaches to iteer, expiates.-our 
offences, - raiſes vapours, and Jooks larger as he 
e ſets. | ms | 

What poem can be ſafe from this ſort of criticiſin ? 
I think: I was never in my life ſo much offended, as 
at a wag: whom L once met with. in a- coffee-bouſe. 
He had in his hand one of the Miſcellanies, and 
was reading the following ſhort copy, of verſes, which, 
without flattery to the author, is, I think, as beautiful 
in its kind as any one in the Englith tongue: 


Flavia the leaſt and lighteſt toy 

Can with reſiſtleſs art employ. 

This Fan in meaner hands would prove 
An engine of ſmall force in love; 

But ſhe, with ſuch an air and mien, 

Not to be told, or ſafely ſeen, 

Directs its wanton motions ſo, 

That it wounds more than Cupid's bow: 
Gives coolneſs to the marchlef, dame, 
To every other breaſt a flame. 


When this coxcomb had done reading t Hey- 
« day!” ſays he, + what inſtrument is this that Fla- 
via employs in fuch a manner as is not to be told, 
vor fafcly ſeen? In ten lines it is a toy, a Cupid's 
bow, a fan, and an engine in love. It has 'wan- 
ton motions, it wounds, it cools, and inflames.” 
Such criticiſms make a man of ſenſe ſick, and a 
fool merry. Bak / 
The next paragraph of the paper we are talking of, 
falls upon ſomebody whom I am at a loſs to guels at; 
but I find the whole invective turns upon a man who, 
it ſeems, has been impriſoned for debt. Whoever he 
was, I moſt heartily pity him ; but at the ſame time 
muſt put the Examiner in mind, that notwithſtanding 
* ' he 
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he is 2 Critic, he ſtill ought to remember he is z 
Chriſtian. Poverty was never thought a proper ſub. 
ject for ridicule; and I do not remember that I ever 
met with a ſatire upon a beggar. f 
As for thoſe little retortings of my. own expreſſions, 
of being dull by deſign, witty in October, ſhining, 
« excelling,” and ſo forth; they are the common ca- 
vils of every witling, who has no other method of 
ſhewing his parts, but by little variations and repeti- 
tions of the man's words whom he attacks, | 

| — 2 truth 4 — the paper before me, not 
only in this particular, but in its very eſſence, is like 
Ovid's aro | 1 75 
Aue ner reticere hoquenti, 


Nec prior ipſa loqui didicit 


She who in other's words her ſilence breaks, 
Nor ſpeaks herſelf but when another ſpeaks. 
ADD1$0N. 


I ſhould not have deſerved the character of a Cen- 
ſor, had I not animadverted upon the abovemention- 
ed author, by a gentle chaſtiſement: but I know my 
reader will not pardon. me unleſs I declare, that no- 
thing of this nature for the future, unleſs it be writ- 
ten with ſome wit, ſhall divert me from my care of 


Ov1y. Met: iii. 357. 


_the public, 


Saturday, October 21, 1710. 


— 


Ad populum phalera. Prxs. Sat. iii. 30. 


Such pageantry be to the people ſhown : 
There boaſt thy horſe's trappings, and thy own. 5 
RYDEN, 


From my own Apartment, October 20*. 

J DO not remember that in any of my Lucubra- 
tions I have touched upon that uſeful ſcience of 

* NO. 240. Phy lic, 


* 


97» 


Phyſic, notwithſtanding I have declared myſelf more 
than once a profeſſor of it: I have indeed joined the 
ſtu iy of aſtrology with it, becauſe I never knew a 
phyſician recommend himſelf to the public, who had 
not a ſiſter art to embelliſh his knowledge in medicine. 
It has been commonly obſerved, in compliment to the 
ingenious of our profeſſion, that Apollo was. god of 
verſe as well as phyſic ; and, in all ages, the moſt ce- 
lebrated practitioners of our country were the particu- 
lar favourites of the Muſes. Poetry to phylic is in- 
deed like the gilding to a pill; it makes the art ſhine, 
and covers the ſeverity of the doctor with the agreea- 
bleneſs of the companion. 13 
The very foundation of poetry is good ſenſe, if we 
may allow Horace to be a judge of the art. | 


Scribendi recte ſapere eff & principium &. fins. 
Hor. Ars Poet. 309. 


Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. 
Roſcommen. 


And if fo, we have reaſon to believe, that the ſame 
man whowrites well can preſcribe. well, if he has applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of both, Beſides, when we fee a 
man making profeſſion of two difterent ſciences, it is 
natural for us to believe he is no pretender in that 
which we are not judges of, when we find him fcilful 
in that which we underſtand. | 

Ordinary quacks and charlatans are thoroughly ſen- 
ſible how neceſſury it is to ſupport themſelves by theſe 
collateral aſſiſtances, and therefore always lay their 
claims to ſome ſupernumerary accompliſhments, which 
are wholly foreign to their profeſſion. 12 

About twenty years ago it was impoſlible to walk 
the ſtreets without having an advertifement thruſt in- 
to your hand, of à doctor who had arrived at the 
* knowledge of the Green and Red Dragon, and had 
* diſcovered the female fern-ſeed.” Nobody ever 
knew what this meant; but the Green and Red Dra- 
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gon ſo amuſed the people, that the doctor lived 
comfortably upon them. About the ſame ti ne ther 
was paſted a very hard word upon every corner of 
the ſtreets. This, to the beſt of my remembrance, was 


TETRACHYMAGOGON, 


which drew. great ſhoals of ſpectators about it, who 
read the bill that it introduced with unſpeakable curi- 
oſity; and, when they were ſick, would have nobody 
but this learned man for their phyſician. 

I once received an advertiſement of one * who had 
« ſtudied thirty years by candle-light for the good 
of his countrymen.” He might have ſtudied twice as 
long by day light, and never have been taken notice of. 
But Lucubrations cannot be over-valued. "There are 
ſome who have gained themſelves great reputation for 
phyſic by their birth, as the © ſeventh ſon of a ſe- 
« venth ſon ;* and others by not being born at all, as 
the Unborn Doctor, who, I hear, is lately gone the 
way of his patients; having dicd worth five hun- 
dred pounds per annum, though he was not born to a 
halfpenny. | 

My ingenious friend doctor Saffold ſucceeded my 
old contemporary doctor Lilly in the ſtudies both of 
phyſic and aſtrology. to which he added that of poe- 
try, as was to be ſeen both upon the ſign where he 
lived, and in the bills which he diſtributed. He was 
ſucceeded by Doctor Caſe, who eraſed the verſes of 
his predeceſſor out of the fign-poſt, and ſubſtituted in 
their place two of his own, which were as follow ; 


Within this place 
Lives Doctor Caſe. 


He is ſaid to have got more by this diſtich, than 
Mr Dryden did by all his works. There would be 
no end of enumerating the ſeveral imaginary perfec- 
tions, and unaccountable artifices, by which this tribe 
of men enſnare the minds of the vulgar, and gain 
crouds of admirers. © I have ſeen the whole front of a 
mountebank's ſtage, from one end to the other, 8 
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with patents, certificates, medals, and great ſeals, by 
which the ſeveral princes of Europe have teſtified their 
particular reſpe& and eſteem for the doctor. Every 
great man with a ſounding title has been his patient. 
] believe I have ſeen twenty mountebanks that have 
given phyſic to the Czar of — The Great 


Duke of Tuſcany eſcapes no better. The Elector of 
Brandenburgh was likewiſe a very good patient. 

This great condeſcenſion of the doctor draws upon 
him much good will from his audience; and it is ten 
to one, but if any of them be troubled with an aching 
tooth, his ambition will prompt him to get it drawn 
by a perſon, who has had ſo many princes, kings, and 
emperors, under his hands. 

I muſt not leave this ſubject without obſerving, that 
as phyſicians are apt to deal in poetry, apothecaries 
endeavour to recommend themſelves by otatory, and 
are therefore, without controverſy, the moſt eloquent 
perſons'in the whole Britiſh nation. I would not wil- 
lingly diſcourage any of the arts, eſpecially that of 
which Jam an humble profeſſor ; but 1 mult confeſs, 
for the good of my native country, T could wiſh there 
might be a ſuſpenſion of phyſic for ſome years, that 
our kingdom, which has been ſo much exhauſted by 
the wars, might have leave to recruit itſelf. 

As for myfelk, the only phyſic which has brought 
me ſafe to almoſt the age of man, and which I pre- 
ſcribe to all my friends, is Abſtinence, This is cer- 
tainly the beſt phyſic for prevention, and very often 
the moſt effectual agaitiſt 4 preſent diſtemper. In 
ſhort, my Recipe is, 4 Take nothing.” 

Were the body politic to be phyſicked like particular 
perſons, I ſhould venture to preſcribe to it after the 
lame manner. I remember when our whole iſland 
was ſhaken with an earthquake ſome years ago, there 
was an impudent mountebank who ſold pills, which, 
as he told the country people, were very good a- 
* gainſt-an earthquake.” It may, perhaps, be thought 
as abſurd to preſcribe a diet for the allaying popular 
commotions, and national ferments. But Lam verily 
perſuaded, that if in ſuch a cafe a whole people were 
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to enter into a courſe of Abſtinence, and eat nothing 
but water-gruel for a fortnight, it would abate- the 
rage and animoſity of parties, and not a little contri- 
bute to the cure of a diſtracted nation. Such a faſt 
would have à natural tendency. to the procuring of 
thoſe ends for which a faſt is uſually proclaimed. If 
any man has a mind to enter on ſuch a voluntary Ab- 
ſtinence, it might not be improper to Pu him the 
caution of Pythagoras in particular; Ab/tine a fabi, 
« Avſtain from beans :” that is, ſay the interpreters, 
„Meddle not with elections; beans having been 
made uſe of by the voters among the Athenians in 
the choice of magiſtrates. 


Saturday, October 28, 1710. 
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ert f fehtus nebult, mirabile dias “ 
| Per medion, miſcetque viris, neque cernitur ulli. 


Vn. En. i. 443- 


Conceal'd in clouds, prodigious to relate ! 
He mix'd, unmark'd, among the buſy throng, 
— —— nd paſs'd unſeen along. 
7 Dx ror. 


7 | From my own Apartment, October 27*. 
HAVE ſomewhere made mention of Gyges's ring; 
and int imated to my reader, that it was at preſent 

in my poſſoſſion, though I have not ſince made any 
aſe of it. The tradition concerning this ring is very 
romantic, and taken notice of both by Plato and Tul 
ly, who each of them make an admirable uſe of it 
for the advancement of morality, This Gyges was 
the maſter ſhepherd to king Candaules. As he was 
wandering over the plains of Lydia, he ſaw a great 
chaſm in the earth, and had the curioſity to enter it. 
After having deſcended pretty far into it, he found 
| No. 243. | the 
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the ſtatue of a horſe in braſs, with doors in the fides 
of it. Upon opening them, he found the body of a 
dead man, bigger than ordinary, with a ring upon his 
finger, which he took off, and put it upon his own 
The virtues' of it were much greater than he at: firſt 
imagined; for, upon his going into the afſembly of 
ſhepherds, he obſerved that he was invifible when he 
turned the ſtone of the ring within the palm of 
his hand, and viſible when he turned it towards his 
company, Had Plato and Cicero been as well verſed 
in the occult ſciences as I an, they would have found 
2 great deal of myſtic learning in this tradition: but 
it is impoſſible for an adept to be underſtood by one 
who is not an adept. 

As for myſelf, I have, with much ſtudy and appli- 
cation, arrived at this great ſecret of making myſelf 
inviſtble, and by that means conveying myſelf where I 
pleaſe; or, to ſpeak in Roficrucian lore, I have entered 
into the clefts of the earth, diſcovered the brazen 
horſe, and robbed the dead giant of his ring. The 
tradition ſays further of Gyges, that by the means of 
this ring he gained admithon into the moſt retired 
parts of the court, and made ſuch uſe of thoſe oppor- 
tunities, that he at length became king of Lydia. 
For my own part, I, who have always rather endea- 
voured to improve my mind than my fortune, have 
turned this ring to no other advantage, than to get a 
thorough inſight into the ways of men, and to make 
ſuch obſervations upon the errors of others as may be 
uſcful to the public, whatever effect they may have up- 
on myſelf. | : 

About a week ago, not being able to fleep, I got up, 
and put on my magical ring; and, with a thought, 
tranſported myſelf into a chamber where I ſaw a light. 
| found it inhabited by a celebrated beauty, tho? 
ſhe is of that ſpecies of women which we call a Slat- 
tern. Her head-dreſs and one of her ſhoes lay upon 
2 chair, her petticoat in one corner of the room, and 
her girdle, that had a copy of verſes made u 
on it but the day before, with her thread ſtockings, in 
the middle of the floor. _ was ſo fooliſhly officious, 
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that I could not forbear gathering up her cloaths to. 
her, to lay them upon the chair that ſtood by her 
tide; when, to my great ſurprize, after a little 
muttering, ſhe cried out, What do you do? Let 
« my petticoat alone.“ I was ſtartled at firſt, but 
ſoon found that ſhe was in a dream: being one of thoſe 
who, to uſe Shakeſpeare's expreſſion, “ are fo looſe of 
thought.“ that they utter in their fleep every thing 
that paſſes in their imagination. I left the apartment 
of this female rake, and went into her neighbour s, 
where there lay a male coquette. He had a bottle 
of ſalts hanging over his head, and upon the table by 
his bed-fide Suckling's poems, with a little heap of 
black patches on it. His ſnuff-box was within reach 
on a chair: but while I was admiring the diſpoſition 
which he made of the ſeveral parts of his dreſs, his 
Aumber ſeemed interrupted by a pang that was accom- 
ied by a ſudden oath, as he turned himſelf over 
Faſtily in his bed. I did not care for ſeeing him in his 
nocturnal pains, and left the room. 

I was no ſooner got into another bed-chamber, bu 

I heard very harth words uttered in a ſmooth uniform 
tone. I was amazed to hear ſo great a volubility in 
reproach, and thought it too coherent to be ſpoken by 
one aſleep ; but. upon looking nearer, I ſaw the head- 
dreſs of the perſon who ſpoke, which ſhewed her to 
be a female, with a man lying by her ſide broad awake, 
and as quiet as a lamb. I could not but admire his 
exemplary patience, and diſcovered by his whole beha- 
viour, that he was then lying under the diſcipline of 
a curtain-lecture, 
I was entertained in many other places with this 
kind of nocturnal eloquence; but obſerved, that moſt 
of thoſe whom I found awake were kept ſo either by 
envy or by love, Some of theſe were ſighing, and o- 
thers curſing, in ſoliloquy ; ſome hugged their pillows, 
and others gnaſhed their teeth. 

The covetous I likewiſe found to be a very wakeful 
people. I happened to come into a room where one 
of them lay ſick. His phyſician and his wife were in 
doſe whiſper near his bed-ſide. I overheard the doc- 
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tor ſay to the poor gentlewoman, he cannot poſſibly 
« live until five in the morning.“ She received it 
like the miſtreſs of a family, prepared for all events. 
At the ſame inſtant came in a ſervant-maid, who ſaid, 
Madam, the undertaker is below, according to your 
« order.” The words were ſcarce out of her mouth, 
when the ſick man cried out with à feeble voice, 
© Pray, doctor, how went Bank-ſtock-. to-day at 
„Change? This melancholy object made me too ſeri- 
ous for diverting myſelt further this way. As I was 

oing home, I ſaw a light in a garret, and entering into 
it, heard a voice crying, and, hand, fland, band, fanned, 
tanned, I concluded him by this, and the furniture 
of his room, to be a lunatic : but, upon liſtening a lit- 
tle longer, perceived it was a poet, writing an heroic 
upon the enſuing peace. 

It was now towards morning, an hour when ſpirits, 
witches, and conjurers, are obliged to retire to their 
own apartments, and feeling the influence of it, I was 
haſtening home, when I ſaw a man had got half wa 
into a neighbour's houſe. I immediately called to 
him, and turning my ring, appeared in my proper 
perſon. There is ſomething magiſterial in the aſpect 
" a Bickerſtaffs, which made him run away in con- 

ion. 

As I took a turn or two in my own lodging, I was 
thinking that, old as I was, I' need not go to bed 
alone, but that it was in my power to marry the fineſt 
lady m this kingdom, if I would wed her with this 
ring. For what a figure would ſhe that ſhould have 
it make at a viſit, with ſo perfect a knowledge as this 
would give her of all the ſcandal in the town 5 But, in- 
ſtead of endeavouring to diſpoſe of myſelf and it in 
matrimony, I reſolved to lend it to my loving friend, 
the author of the © Atalantis,” to furniſh a new Se- 
* cret Hiſtory of Secret Memoirs.” 


Saturday, 
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| . 
Saturday, November 11, 1710. 


_ Per waries ea , per tot diſcrimina rerum, | 
— —..— Vn. En. i. 208. 


Through various hazards, and events, we move. 


DxvYDEx» 


From my own Apartment, November 10˙. 


WAS laſt night viſited by a friend of mine, who 
has an inexhauſtible fund of diſcourſe, and never 
ails to entertain his company with a variety of thoughts 
and hints that are altogether new and uncommon. 
Whether it were in complaiſance to my way of living, 
or his real opinion, he advanced the following -— 
dox : that it required much greater talents to fill up 
and become a retired life than a life of buſineſs. Up- 
on this occaſion he rallied very agreeably the buſy men 
of the age, who only valued themſelves for being in 
motion. and paſſing through a ſeries of trifling and 
inſignificant — In the heat of his diſcourſe, ſee- 
ing a piece of money lying on my table, “I defy,” 
ſays he, © any of theſe active perſons to produce half 
the adventures that this 2 ny· piece has been 
engaged in, were it poſſible for him to give us an 
te account of his life.“ 

My friend's talk made ſo odd an impreſſion upon 
my mind, that ſoon after ] was a- bed I fell inſenſibly 
into an unaccountable reverie, that had neither moral 
nor deſign in it, and cannot be ſo properly called a 
dream as a delirium. WY "ay 

Methought the Shilling that lay upon the table 
reared itſelf upon its edge, and, turning the face to- 
wards me, opened its mouth, and in a ſoft ſilver 
found, gave me the following account of his life and 
adventures ; 
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« J was born,” ſays he, „on the ſide of a moun- 
« tain, near a little village of Peru, and made a voyage 
„ to England in an ingot, under the convoy of Sir 
« Francis Drake. I was, foon after my arrival, taken 
out of my Indian habit, refined, naturalized, and 
« put into the Britiſh mode, with the face of Queen 
6% Etizabeth on one fide, and the arms of the country 
eon the other. Being thus equipped, I found in me 
« wonderful inclination to ramble, and viſit all the 
parts of the new world into which I was brought. 


%% The people very much favoured my natural diſpo- 


&« ſition, and ſhifted me fo faſt from hand to hand, 
that before I was five years old, I had travelled in- 
« to almoſt every corner of the nation. But in the 
beginning of my fixth year, to my ' unſpeakable 
« grief, I fell into the hands of a miſerable old fellow, 
« who clapped me into an iron cheſt, where I found 
five hun more of my own quality who lay un- 
der the fame confinement. The only relief we had, 
« was to be taken out and counted over in the freſh 
air every morning and evening. After an impriſon- 
ment of ſeveral years, we heard ſomebody knocking 
at our cheſt, and breaking it open with an hammer. 
„„This we found was the old man's heir, who, as his 
„father lay dying, was ſo good as to come to our re- 
«« leaſe. He ſeparated us that very day. What was 
the fate of my companions I know not; as for my- 
« ſelf, I was fent to the/apothecary's ſhop for a pint of 
« ſack. The apothecary gave me to an herb-woinan, 
„the herb-woman to a butcher, the butcher to a 
„ brewer, and the brewer to his wife, who made a 
* preſent of me to a now-conformiſt preacher. ' After 
this manner I made my way merrily through the 
world; for, as I told you before, we Shillings love 
nothing ſo much as travelling. I ſometi mes fetched 
in a ſhoulder of mutton, ſometimes a play- book, and 
often had the ſatisfaction to treat a templar at a 
twelve- penny ordinary, or carry him with three 

* friends to Weſtminſter-hall. 
In the midſt of this pleaſant progreſs which I 
* made from place to place, I was arreſted — 
| 6. irious 
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*. ſtitious old woman, who ſhut me up in a greiſy 
6 _=_ in purſuance of a ſooliſh ſaying, that while 
„ the kept a Queen Elizabeth's ſhilling about her, 
+ ſhe ſhould never be without money.“ I continucd 
here a cloſe priſoner for many months, until at laſt 
« I was exchanged for eight- and-forty farthings. 

© I thus rambled from pocket to pocket until the be. 
„ ginning of the civil wars, when, tomy thame be it 
« ſpoken, I was employed in raiſing ſoldiers againſt the 
king: for, being of a very tempting breadth, a ſcr- 
jeant made uſe of me to inveigle country fellows, 
and liſt them into the ſervice of the parliament. 
As ſoon as he had made one man ſure, his way 
was, to oblige him to take a ſhilling of a more 
* homely figure, and then practiſe the ſame trick up- 
on another. Thus I continued doing great miſ- 
„chief to the crown, until my officer chancing one 
morning to walk abroad earlier than ordinary, ſacri- 
4 ficed me to bis pleaſures, and made uſe of me to ſe- 
* duce a milk-maid. This wench bent me, and gave 
me to her ſweatheart, applying more properly thun 
the intended the uſual form of, to my love and from 
% my love.“ This ungenerous gallant marrying her 
% within a few days after, pawned me for à dram 
„ of brandy; and drinking me out next day, I was 
„ beaten flat with a hammer, and again ſet a-run- 
% ning. 

After many adventures, which it would be tedi- 
« ous to relate, I was ſent to a young ſpend-thrift, in 
„company with the will of his deceaſed father. The 
« young fellow, who I found was very extravagant, 
gave great: demonſtrations of joy at receiving the 
„will; but opening it, he found himſelf diſinherited, 
and cut off from the poſſeſſion of a fair eſtate by 
« virtue of my being made a preſent to him. This put 
„him into ſuch a paſſion, that after having taken mein 
„his hand, and curſed me, he ſquirred me away from 
„him as far as he could fling me. I chanced to light 
in an unfrequented place under a dead wall, where 
* lay undiſcovered and uſeleſs during the uſurpation 
4 of Oliver Cromwell. 

| « About 


About a year after the, king's return, a poor ca- 
< valier, that was walking there about dinner-time, 
« fortunately caſt his eye upon me, and, to the great 
joy of us both, carried me to a cook's ſhop, +. 
„he dined upon me, and drank the king's health. 
„When I came again into the world, I found that I 
had been happier in my retire:nent chan I thought, 
6c having probably by that means eſcaped wearing a 
+ monſtrous pair of breeches*. 5 

Being now of great credit and antiquity, I was 
rather looked upon as a medal than an ordinary 
coin; for which reaſon a gameſter laid hold of me, 
and converted me tv a counter, having got together 
* ſo;ne dozens. of us for that uſe. We led a nelan- 
** choly life in his poſſeflian, being buſy at thoſe 


hours wherein current coin is at reſt, and partaking 


the fate of our maſter; being in a few moments 
valued at a crown, a pound, or a 2 accord- 
ing to the ſituation in which the fortune of the 
cards placed us. I had at length the good luck to 
ſee my maſter break, by which means I was again 
* ſent abroad under my primitive denomination of a 
Shilling. 8 , 
* I ſhall paſs over many other accidents of leſs no- 
ment, and haſten to that fatal cataſtrophe when I 
&!! into the hands of an artiſt, who conveyed me 
under ground, and, with an unmerciful pair of 
ſheers, cut off ny titles, clipped my brims, retrench- 
ed my ſhape, rubbed me to my in moſt ring; and, 
in ſhort, ſo ſpoiled and pillaged me, that he did not 
leave me worth a groat. You may think what con- 
* fuſion I was in to ſee myſelf thus curtailed and dif- 
* figured. I thould have been aſhamed to have 
** thewn my head, had not all my old acquaintance 
been reduced to the fame ſhaineful figure, except- 
ing ſome few that were punched through the bel- 
* ly. In midſt of this general calamity, when every 
body thought our misfortune irretrievable, and our 
** caſe deſperate, we were thrown'into the furnace to- 
** gether, and, as it often happens with cities _ 

out of a fire, appeared with greater beauty and | 
Vol. I. G 5 tre 
The two ſhields in Oliver 'i Shilling. 
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« tre than we could ever boaſt of before. What haz 
„ happened to me fince this change of ſex which you 
& now ſee, I ſhall take ſome other opportunity to relate. 
In the mean time, I ſhall only repeat two ad- 
« ventures, as being we extraordinary, and neither 
„of them having ever happened to me above once 
in my life. The firſt was, my heing in a poet's 
pocket. Who was fo taken with the brightneſs and 
© novelty of my appearance, that it gave occaſion to 
„the fineſt burleſque poem in the Britiſh language, 
„ intituled; from me, 2 Splendid Shilling. The ſe- 
„ cond adventure, which I muſt not omit, happened 
« to me in the year 1703, when I was given away in 
&« charity to a blind man: but indeed this was by miſ- 
take, the perſon who gave me having thrown me 
« hcedleſsly into the hat among a peuny-worth of 


Tueſday, November 14. 1710. 


Seit enim juſtum gemina ſuſpendere lance 
Ancipitis ry! Pers. Sat. iv. 10. 


a Know'ft thou, with equal band, to hold the ſcale ? 
Davprx. 


— 2» — 


From my own Apartment, November 13˙%. 
LAST winter erected a court of juſtice for the cor- 


recting of ſeveral enormities in dreſs and behaviour, 
which are not cognizable in any other courts of this 
realm. The vintner's caſe, which here tried, is ſtill freſh 
in every man's memory. That of the petticoat gave alſo 
a general ſatisfaction: not to mention the more im- 
portant points of the cane and per ſpective; in which, 
if I did not give judgments and decrees according to 
the ſtricteſt rules of equity and juſtice, I can ſafely ſay, 
I afted according to the beſt of my underſtanding: 

No. 230. But 
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Yb But az for the proceedings of that court, I ſhall refer 
my reader to an account of the n, written by my ſe- 
cretary ; Which is now in the preſs, and will ſhortly 
1 be publiſhed under the title of Lillie s Reports. 
As L laſt year preſided over a court of juſtice, it is 
my intention this year to ſet, myſelf at the head of a 


in court of honour. There is no court of this nature 
bnd any where at preſent, except in France; where, ac- 
"#31 cording to the beſt of ny intelligence, it conſiſts of 
ſuch only as are marſhals of that kingdom. I am like- 
* wiſe informed, that there is not one of that honour- 
* eg able board at preſent, who has not been driven out of 
win the field by the duke of Marlborough : but whether 
A. this be only an accidental or a neceſſary qualification, 
. I muſt conieſs I am not able to determine. 


As for the court of honour of which I am here 
ſpeaking, I intend to fit myſelf in it as prefident, with 
ſeveral men of honour on my right hand, and women 
of virtue on my left, as my aſſiſtants. The firſt place on 
the bench I have given to an old Tangereen captain 
with a wooden leg. The ſecond is a gentleman 
of a long twiſted periwig without a curl in it, 
a muff with very little hair upon it, and a thread-bare 
coat with new buttons ; being a perſon of great worth, 
and ſecond brother to a man of quality. The third 


»+ Tow is a gentleman-uſher, extremely well read in romances, 
. and grandſon to one of the greateſt wits in Germany, 
who was ſome time maſter of the ceremonies to the 
YDEN duke of Wolfembottle. 

: As for thoſe who ſit further on my right-hand, as it 
13 is uſual in public courts, they are ſuch as will fill up 
ie cor- the number of faces upon the bench, and ſerve rather 
wiour, for ornament than uſe. 
of this The chief upon my leſt-hand are, | 
Ufreſh An old maiden lady, that preſerves ſome of the beſt 
ve alſo blood of England in her veins. | 
re. im- A Welſh woman of a little ſtature, but high ſpirit. 
which, An old prude, that has cenſured every marriage for 
ling to theſe thirty years, and is lately wedded to a young rake. 
ly ſay, Having thus furniſhed my bench, I ſhall eſtabliſh 
nding- co. reſpo. dences with the horſe-guards, and the vete- 


1 rans 


ſcales, which I have contrived for this purpo 
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rans of Chelſea-College ; the former to furniſh me 
with twelve men of honour as often as I ſhall have 
occaſion for à grand jury; and the lamer, with as 
many good men and true, for a petty jury. 
As for the women of virtue, it will net be difficult 
. to find them about midnight at crimp and 
after. | | 

Having given this public notice of my court, 1 
muſt further add, that I intend to open it on this day 
ſevennight, being Monday the twentieth inſtant ; and 
do hereby invite all ſuch as have ſuffered injuries and 
affronts, that are not to be redreſſed by the common 
laws of this land; whether they be ſhort bows, cold 
ſalutations, ſupercilious looks, unreturned ſmiles, diſ- 
tant. behaviour, or forced familiarity z as alſo all ſuch 
as have been aggrieved by any ambignous exprefſion, 
accidental juſtle, or unkind repartee; likewiſe all fuch 
as have been defrauded of their right to the wall, 
tricked out of the upper end of the table, or have 
been ſuffered to place themſelves, in their own wrong, 
on the back-ſeat of the coach. Theſe, and all of 
theſe, I do, as 1 above ſaid, invite to bring in their 
ſeveral cafes and complaints, in which they ſhall be 
relieved with all imaginable expedition. 

I am very fenſible, that the office I have now taken 
upon me will engage me in the diſquiſition of many 


weighty points, that daily perplex the youth of the 


Britiſh nation; and, therefore, I have already diſcuſ- 
ſed ſeveral of them for my future uſe: as, “ how far 
a man may brandiſh his cane in telling a ſtory, with- 
% out inſulting his hearer;” © what degree of con- 
tradiction amounts to the lie: how a ment ſhall re- 
« ſent ancther's ſtaring and cocking a hat in his foce; 
* if aſking pardon is an atonement for treading upon 
**'bne's tocs;“ © whether a man may put up with a 
© box, on the ear, received from a ſtranger in the 
„ dark?” or, „ whether a man of honour may take 
a blow of his wife ;” with ſeveral other ſubtilties of 
the like nature. 

For my direction in the duties of my office, I have 


furniſhed myſelf with a certain aſtrological * 
e. In 
c 
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one of them I lay the injuries, in the other the repa- 
rations. The firſt are repreſented by little weights 
made of a metal reſenibling iron, and the other of 

Theſe are not only lighter than the weights 
made uſe of in avoirdupois, but alſo ſuch as are uſed 
in Troy-weight. The heavieſt of thoſe that repreſent 
the injuries amount but to a ſeruple; and decreaſe by 
ſo many fub-diviſions that there are ſeveral imperce 
tible weights which cannot be ſeen without the help 
of a very fine microſcope. I might acquaint my 
reader, that theſe ſcales were made under the influ- 
ence of the fun when he was in Libra, and deſcribe 
many ſignatures on the weights both of injury and 
reparation : but as this would look rather to pro- 
ceed from an oſtentation of my own art, than any 
care for the public, I {hall paſs it over in ſilence. © 


: 


Tueſday, November 21, 1710. 


— Pietate grævem ac meritis ſ forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, falent, arrettiſque auribus aſtant. 
Vies. Zn. i. 155. 


If then ſome-grave and pious man appear, 
They huſh their noiſe, and lend a liſtening ear. 
Dzrves. 


S 


Ectract of the Journal of the Court of Honour, 1710. 
Die Lune, vicgimo Noventbrisy hora nona antemeridiana. 
HE court being /t, an oath prepared by the 
Cenſor was adminiftered to the aſſiſtants on 
lis right-hand, who were all fworn upon their hon- 
dur. The women on his left-hand took the ſame oath 
upon their reputation. Twelve gentlemen” of the 
horſe-guards were impanelled, having unanimouſly 
choſen Mr Alexander Truncheon, who is their _ 
| | an 
No. 253-=Sir R. Steele Med in this paper. 
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hand man in the troop, for their foreman in the jury, 
Mr Truncheon immediately drew his {word, and, 
holding it with the point towards his own body, 
preſented. it to the Cenſor. Mr Bickerſtaff received 
it; and after having ſurveyed the breadth of the 
blade, and ſharpneſs of the point, with more than or- 
dinary attention, returned it to the foreman in a very 
graceful manner. The reſt of the jury, upon the de- 
livery of the ſword to their foreman, drew all of them 
together as one man, and ſaluted the bench with ſuch 
an air, as: ſignified the moſt reſigned ſubmiſſion to 
thoſe who commanded them, and the greateſt magna- 
nimity to execute what they ſhould command. 

Mr Bickerſtaff, after having received the compli- 
me ts on his right-hand, caſt his eye upon the left, 
where the whole female jury paid their reſpects by a 
low courteſy, and by laying their hands upon their 
mouths. Their forewoman was a proſeſſed Platoniſt, 
that had ſpent much of her time in exhorting the ſex 
to ſet a juſt value upon their perſons, and to make the 
men know themſelves. 

There followed a profound filence, when at length, 
after ſome recollection, the Cenſor, who continued 
hitherto uncovered, put on his hat with great digni- 
ty; and after having compoſed the brims of it in a 
manner ſuitable to the gravity of his character, he 
gave the following charge; which was received with 
filence and attention, that being the only applauſe 
which he admits of, or is ever given in his preſence. 

© The nature of my office, and the ſolemnity of 
& this occaſion, requiring that I ſhould open my firſt 
„ ſeſhon with a ſpeech, I ſhall caſt what I have to 
© ſay under two principal heads. | 

„Under the firſt, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew the 
« neceſſity and uſefulneſs of this new-erected court; 
&« and, under the ſecond, I ſhall give a word of ad- 
& vice and inſtruCtion to every conſtituent part of it. 

« As for the firſt, it is well obſerved by Phædrus, 
« an heathen poet ; 


Nie utile oft quod facimus, fruftra eft gloria. 
„Which 
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« Which is the ſame, ladies, as if I ſhould fay, It 
« would be of no reputation for me to be preſident 
« of a court which is of no benefit tothe public. Now 
« the advantages that may ariſe to the weal-public 
« from this inſtitution will more plainly appear, if 
« we conſider what it ſuffers for the want of it. Are 
not our ſtreets daily filled with wild pieces of juſtice, 
« and random penalties ? Are not crimes undetermin- 
« ed, and reparations bay dy Rotien mal How often 
% have we ſeen the lie puniſhed by death, and the 
« lar himſelf decidicg his own cauſe? nay, not on- 
« ly acting the judge, but the executioner ? Have we 
© nof known a box on the ear more ſeverely accounted 
« for than manſlaughter ? In theſe extra. judicial, 
proceedings of mankind, an unmannerly jeſt is fre- 
« quently as capital as a premeditated murder. 
But the moſt pernicious circumſtance in this caſe 
« js, that the man who ſuffers the injury muſt put 
« himſelf upoh the ſame foot of danger with him 
« that gave it, before he can have his juſt revenge: 
« fo that the puniſhment is altogether accidental, 
« and may fall as well upon the innocent as the 
* guilty. | | 
1 ſhall only mention a caſe which happens 
« frequently among the more polite nations of the 
« world, and which I the rather mention, becauſe 
« both ſexes are concerned in it, and which therefore 
you gentlemen, and you ladies of the jury, will the 
rather take notice of; I mean, that great and known 
e caſe of Cuckoldom. Suppoſing the perſon who has 
« ſuffered inſults in his dearer and better half: ſup- 
« poſing, I ſay, this perſon, ſhould reſent the injuries 
« done to his tender wife ; what is the reparation he 
% may expect? Why, to be uſed worſe than his poor 
lady, run through the body, and left breathleſs up- 
* on the bed of honour. What then, will you on 
my right-hand ſay, muſt the man do that is affront- 
ed? Muſt our ſides be elbowed, our ſhins broken? 
«* Muſt the wall, or perhaps our miſtreſs, be taken 
from us? May a man knit his forehead into a 
* frown, toſs up his arm, or piſh at what we fay, 
and 
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and muſt the villain live after it? Is there no re- 
« dreſs for injured «honour ? Yes, gentlemen, that i; 
the deſign of the judicature we have here eſtabliſh- 
« ed. 

A court of conſcience, we very well know, waz 
e firſt inſtituted for the determining of ſeveral points 
« of property, that were too little and trivial for the 
cognixonce of higher courts of juſtice. In the 1.i1e 
** manner, our court of honour is appointed for the 
examination of ſeveral niceties and punctilios, that 
do not hoy for wrongs in the eye of our common 
* laws. t notwithſtanding no legiflators of any 
% nation have taken into conſideration theſe little 
« circumſtances, they are ſuch as often lead to crimes 
* big enough for their inſpection, though they come 
& before them too late for their redreſs. 

+ Beſides, I appeal to you ladies, (here Mr Bicker. 
« ſtaff turned to his left-hand) if theſe are not the 
little ſtings and thorns in life, that make it more 
* uneaſy than its moſt ſubſtantial evils | Confeſs in- 
«« genuouſly, did you never loſe a morning's devotions 
** becauſe you could not. offer them up from the high- 
** eſt place of the pew? Have you not been in pain, 
even at a ball, becauſe another has been taken out 
& to dance before you? Do you love any of your 
friends ſo much as thoſe that are below you? or, 
% have you any favourites that walk on your right- 
«© hand? You have anſwered me in your looks! I atk 
no more. | 
I I come now to the ſecond part of my diſcourſe, 
« which obliges me to addreſs myſelf in particular to 
the reſpective members of the court, in which | 
«« ſhall be very brief. 

As for you gentlemen and ladies, my aſſiſtants 
and grand juries, I have made choice of you on my 
„ righi-hand, becauſe I know you very jealous of 
your honour ; and you on my left, becauſe I know 
“ you * much concerned for the reputation of 
others; for which reaſon I expect great exact- 
+ neſs and impartiality in your verdicts and judge 
++ ments, 
| GEN & I muſt 
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© ] muſt; in the next place, addrefs myſelf to you; 
& gentlemen of the council: you all know that I have 
© not choſen you for your knowledge in the litigious 
© part of the law; but becauſe you have all of you 
(« bang fought duels, of which I have reaſon to 
& think you have repented, as being now ſettled ini 
the peaceable ſtate of benchers. My advice to you 
is, only that in your pleadings you will be ſhort 
« and expreſſive: . To which end, you are to baniſh 
% out of your diſcourſes all ſynonymous terms, and 
« unneceflary 233 ma of verbs and nouns. I 
do moteover forbid you the uſe of the 4% and /ihe- 
« 42v;ſe; and muſt further declare; that if I catch any 
one among you, upon! any pretence whatſoever, 
© uſing the particle or, I ſhalt inſtantly order him 
to be ſtripped of his gown, and thrown over the 
* a 
« This is a true copy: Charles Lillie.“ 

N. B. The ſequel of the proceedings of this day will 
be publithed on 'Tueſday next. 


Thurſday, November 23, 1710. 


— 


OT 


Splendide mendax —— Hos. 2 Od. iii. 354 
Gloriouſly falſe Francts. 


From mij bun Apartment, November 22*. 

HERE are no books which I more delight in 
than in travels, eſpecially thoſe that deſcribe 
remote countries, and give the writer an qpportunity 
of ſhewing his parts without incurring any danger of 
being examined or contradicted. Among all the au- 
thors of this kind, our renowned countryman, Sir 
John Mandevile has diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by the co- 
piouſneſs of his invention, and the greatnefs of his 
3 The ſecond to Sir John I take to have been, 
erdinand Mendez Pinto, a perſon of infinite, adven- 
ture, and unbounded imagination. One reads the 
Vor. I. H h No. 254. voyages 
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voyages of theſe two great wits, with as much aſtoniſſi 
ment as the travels of Ulyſſes in Homer, or of the 
Red-Croſs Knight in Spenſer. All is enchanted ground, 
and fairy land. 
L I have got into my hands, by great chance, ſeveral 
manuſcripts of theſe two eminent authors, which are 
filled with greater wonders than any of thoſe they 
have communicated to the public; and, indeed, were 
they not ſo well atteſted, they would appear altogc- 
ther improbable. L am apt to think the ingenious 
authors did not publiſh them with the reſt of their 
works, leſt they ſhould paſs for fictions and fables : 
à caution not unneceſſary, when the reputation of their 
veracity was not yet eſtabliſhed in the world. But as 
this reaſon has now no further weight, I ſhall make 
the public a preſent of theſe curious pieces, at ſuch 
times as I thall find myſelf unprovided with other 
ſubjects. 

The preſent Paper I intend to fill with an extract 
from Sir John's Journal, in which that learned and 
worthy knight gives an account of the freezing and 
thawing of ſeveral ſhort ſpeeches, which he made in 
the territories of Nova Zembla. I need not inforn 
my reader, that the author of Hudibras alludes to this 
ſtrange quality in that cold climate, when, ſpeaking of 
abſtracted notions cloathed in a viſible ſhape, he adds 
that apt fimile, , 

Like words congeal'd in northern air,” 

Not to keep my reader any longer in ſuſpenſe, the 
relation, put into modern language, is as follows : 

We were feparated by a ſtorm in the latitude of 
« ſeventy-three, inſomuch, that only the ſhip which 
«« I was in, with a Dutch and French veſſel, got fate 
into a creek of Nova Zembla. We landed, in or- 
der to refit our veſſels, and ſtore ourſelves with pro- 
* viſions. The crew of each veſſel made themſelves 
* a cabbin of rurf and wood, at ſome diſtance from 
« each other, to fence themſelves againſt the incle- 
** mencies of the weather, which was ſevere beyond 
imagination. We ſoon obſerved, that, in talking 

** to one another, we loſt ſeveral of our words, and 
G s & as 
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& could not hear one another at above two yards 
« diſtance, and that too when we ſat very near the 
fire. After much perplexity, I found that our words 
« froze.in the air, before they could reach the ears of 
„ the perſons to whom they were ſpoken. - I was 
ſoon conſirmed in this conjecture, when, upon the 
** increaſe of the cold, the whole company grew dumb, 
or rather deaf; for every man was ſenſible, as we 
« afterwards found, that he ſpoke as well as ever; but 
*« the ſounds no ſooner took air than they were con- 
denſed and loſt. It was now a miſerable ſpectacle 
* to ſee us nodding and gaping at one another, every 
man talking, and no man heard. One might ob- 
*+* ſerve a ſeaman that could hail a ſhip at a league's 
« diſtance, beckoning with the hand, ſtraining his 
** lungs, and tearing his throat; but all in van 


er vox nec verba ſequuntur, Ovi. 
Nor voice, nor words enſued. | 


We continued here three weeks in this diſmal 
„ plight. At length, upon a turn of wind, the air 
about us began to thaw. Our cabbin was immedi- 
« ately filled with a dry clattering ſound, which 1 
* afterwards found to be the crackling of confonants 
that broke above our heads, and were often mixed 
with a gentle hiſſing, which I imputed to the letter 
% that occurs ſo frequently in the Englith tongue. 
* I ſoon after felt a breeze of whiſpers ruſhing by my 
ear; for thoſe, being of a ſoft and gentle ſubſtance, 
immediately liquified · in the warm wind that blew 
* acroſs our cabbin. Theſe were ſoon followed by 
„ ſyllables and ſhort words, and at length by entire 
*+* ſentences, that melted ſooner or later, as they were 
more or leſs congealed ; ſo that we now heard ev 
thing that had been ſpoken during the whole three 
* weeks that we had been filent, if I may uſe that ex- 
+ preſſion, It was now very early in the morning, and 
yet, to my ſurprize, I heard ſomebody fay, Sir 
" — it is midnight, and time for the ſhip's crew 
to go to bed.“ This I knew to be the pilot's voice ; 

H h 2 * and, 


{ 
5 
A. 


„ hear him; 


and, upon recollecting myſelf, I concluded that he 
* had f theſe words to me ſome days before, 
* though I could not hear them until the preſent 
% thaw. My reader will eaſily imagine how the whole 
crew was amazed to hear every man talking, and 
+© ſee. no man opening his mouth. In the midſt of 


I this great ſurprize we were all in, we heard a volley 


** of oaths and curſes, laſting for a long while, and 
* uttered in a very hoarſe voice, which I knew be- 
** longed to the boatſwain, who was a very choleric 
* fellow, and had taken his opportunity of curſing 
and ee at me, when he thought I could not 
tor I had ſeveral times given him the 
* ſtrappado on that account, as I did not fail to re- 
<< peat it for theſe his pious ſpliloquies, when I got 
„him on ſhip-board. Et IE 
« I muſt not omit the names of ſeveral beauties in 
“ Wapping, which were heard every now and then, 
© in the midſt of a long ſigh that accompanied them; 
c as, Dear Kate!' Pretty Mrs Peggy!' * When ſhall 
I ſee my Sue again]! This betrayed ſeveral amours 
% which had been concealed until that time, and fur: 
„ niſhed us with 3 great deal of mirth in pur return 
* to England. 5 
«« When this confuſion pf voices was pretty well over, 
« though I was afraid to offer at ſpeaking, ag fearing 


* & 1 ſhould not be heard, I propoſed a viſit to the Dutch 


cabbin, which lay about a mile further up in the 
« country. My crew were extremely rejoiced to find 
„they had again xecovered their hearing; though 
every man yttered his voice with the ſame appre. 
« henkions that f had dane. 


— Et timide verba intermiſa retentat. h 
Ovi. Met. i. 747 
And try'd his tongue, his ſilence ſoftly broke. 

4 DRYDEN. 


« At about half- a · mile's diſtance from our cabbin, 


we heard the groanings of a bear, which at firſt 
# ſtartled us; but, upon enquiry, we were informed 


by 
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„ by ſome of our company, that he was dead, and 
* now lay in ſalt, having been killed upon that very 
e ſpot about a fortnight before, in the time of the 
{6 ol. Not far from the ſame place, we were like - 
« wiſe entertained with ſome poſthumous ſnarls, and 
+ barkings of a fox. 

« We at length arrived at the little Dutch ſettle- 
« ment; and, upon entering the room, found it fil 
« led with ſighs that ſmelt of brandy, and ſeveral 
other unſavoury ſounds, that were altogether in- 
e articulate. My valet, who was an Iriſhman, fell 
into ſo great a rage at what he heard, that he drew 
„his ſword : but not knowing where to lay the 
blame, he put it up again. We were ſtunned with 
e theſe contuſed noiſes, but did not hear a ſingle 
word until about half-an-hour after; which I aſ- 
“ cribed to the harſh and obdurate ſounds of that lan- 
«* guage, which wanted more time than ours to melt, 
and become audible, 

After having here met with a very hearty wel- 
« come, we went to the cabbin of the French, 
„ who, to make amends for their three weeks fi- 
„ lence, were talking and diſputing with greater ra- 
pidity and confuſion than I ever heard in an aſſem- 
„ bly, even of that nation. Their language, as I 
found, upon the firſt giving of the weather, fell 
© aſunder and diſſolved. I was here convinced of an 
« error into which I had fallen ; for I fancied, that 
for the freezing of the ſound, it was neceſſary for it 
to be wrapped up, and, as it were, preſerved in 
breath: but I found my miſtake when I heard the 
* ſound of a kit playing a minuet over aur heads. I 
* aſked the occaſion of it; upon which one of the 
company told me that it would play there above a 
„weck longer; for,“ ſays he, finding ourſelves 
*© bereft of ſpeech, we prevailed upon one of the 
company, who had his muſical inſtrument about 
him, to play to us from morning to night; all which 
time we employed in dancing, in order to diſſipate 
t* our chagrin, & tuer le temps.” 

Here Sir John gives yery good philoſophical rſs, 
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why the kit could not be heard during the froſt ; but, 
as they are ſomething prolix, I paſs them over in ſilence, 
and ſhall only obſerve, that the honourable author 
ſeems, by his quotations, to have been well verſed in 
the ancient poets, which perhaps raiſed his fancy a- 
bove the ordinary pitch of hiſtorians, and very.much 
contributed to the embellithment of his writings. 
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Saturday, November 25, 1710. 


oer te tua plurima, Pantleu, 
Labentem pictas, nec Apollinis inſula texit. 
55 Vd. En. ii. 429. 


Comes courſe the laſt, the red'ning doctor now 
Slides off reluctant, with his meaning bow: 
Dreſs, letters, wit, and merit, plead in vain, 
For bear he muſt, indignity, and pain. 


From my own Apartment, November 24*, 


& To the Cenſor of Great-Britain. 
«S318, 


«„ TAM at preſent under very great difficulties, which 
L it is not in the power of any one beſides yourlelf 
* to redreſs, Whether or no you ſhall think it a 
proper caſe to come before your court of honour, I 
* cannot tell; but thus it is. I am chaplain to an 
* honourable family, very regular at the hours of de- 
* votion, and, I hope, of an unblameable life ; but 
* for not offering to riſe at the ſecond courſe, I found 
% my patron and his lady, very ſullen and out of hu- 
* mour, though at firſt I did not know the reaſon of 
it. At length, when I happened to =P myſelf 
to a jelly, the lady of the houſe, otherwiſe a de- 
* vout woman, told me, that it did not become 2 
* man of my cloth to delight in ſuch frivolous food : 
* but as I ſtill continued to fit out the laſt courſe, I 
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4 was yeſterday informed by the butler, that his lord- 
« ſhip had no farther occaſion for my ſervice. All 
« which is humbly ſubmitted to your conſideration, by, 
« Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, &c.“ 

The caſe of this gentleman deſerves pity; eſpecially 
if he loves ſweetmeats, to which, if I may gueſs by his 
letter, he is no enemy. In the mean time, I have often 
wondered at the indecency of diſcharging the holieſt 
man from the table as foon as the moſt delicious parts 
of the entertainment are ſerved up, and could never 
conceive a reaſon fur ſo abſurd acuſtom. Is it becauſe a 
liquoriſh palate, or a ſweet tooth, as they call it, is 
not conſiſtent with the ſanctity of his character? This 
is but a trifling pretence. No man, of the moſt ri- 
gid virtue, gives offence by any exceſſes in plum-pud- 
ding or plum-porridge, and that becauſe they are the 
firit parts of the dinner. Is there any thing that tends 
to incitation in ſweetmeats more than in ordinary diſhes ? 
Certainly not. Sugar-plums are a very innocent diet, 
and conſerves of a much colder nature than your com- 
mon pickles. I have ſometimes thought that the ce- 
temony of the chaplain's flying away from the deſert 
was typical and figurative, to mark out to the company 
how they ought to retire from all the luſcious baits of 
temptation, and deny their appetites the gratifications 
that are moſt pleaſing to them ; or, at leaſt, to ſignify 


ch that we ought to ſtint ourſelves in our moſt lawful 
elk ſatisfactions, and not make our pleaſure, but our ſup- 
. port, the end of eating. But moſt certainly, if ſuch 
1 a leflon of temperance had been neceſſary at a table, 
an our clergy would have recommended it to all the lay- 
a maſters of families, and not have diſturbed other mens 
at tables with ſuch unſeaſonable examples of abſtinence. 
nd The orginal, therefore, of this barbarous cuſtom, I 
w- take to have been merely accidental. The chaplain 
of retired, out of pure complaiſance, to make room for the 
elf removal of the diſhes, or poſſibly for the ranging of the 
le- deſert, This by degrees grew into a duty, until at 

2 length, as- the faſhion improved, the good man found 
d: himſelf cut off from the third part of the entertain; 


dent; and, if the arrogance of the patron goes on, 
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ir is not impoſſible but, in the next generation, he ma 
ſee himſelf reduced to the tythe, or tenth diſh of the 
table; a ſufficient caution not to with any privi- 
lege we are once poſſeſſod of. It was uſual for the 
prieſt in old times to feaſt upon the ſacrifice, nay the 
. while the hungry laity looked upon hin 
with great devotion: or, as the late lord Rocheſter 
deſcribes it, in a very lively manner, | 

And while the prieſt did eat, the people ſtar'd. 

At preſent the cuſtom is inverted : the laity feaſt, 
while the prieft ſtands by as an humble ſpectator. 
This necefiarily puts a good man upon making great 


ravages on all the diſhes that ſtand near him; and 


diſtinguiſhing himſelf by voracioufneſs of appetite, as 
knowing that his time is ſhort: I would fain atk 
theſe ftiff-necked patrons; whether they would not 
take it ill of a chaplain, that in his grace after meat 
ſhould return thanks for the whole entertainment 
with an exception to the deſert ? And yet I cannot 
but think, that in ſuch a proceeding, he would 
deal with them as they deſerved: What would a 
Roman catholic prieſt think, who is always helped 
friſt, and placed next the ladies, fliould he fee 2 
clergyman giving his company the ſlip at the firſt ap- 
pearance of the tarts or ſweet-meats ! Would not he 
believe that he had the ſame antipathy to a candied o- 
range, or a piece of puff paſte, as ſome have to 2 
Cheſhire cheeſe, or a breaſt of mutton ? Yet, to ſo ri. 
diculous a height is this fooliſh cuſtom grown, that 
even the Chriſtmas pye, which in its very nature is a 
kind of conſecrated cake, and a badge of diſtinc- 
tion, is often forbidden to the Druid of the family. 


Strange l that a ſurloin of beef, whether boiled or 


roaſted, when entire, is expoſed to his utmoſt depre- 
dations and inciſions : but, if minced into fmall pieces, 
and toffed up with plums and ſugar, changes its pro- 
perty, and, forſooth, is meat for his mafter. 

In this caſe I know not which to cenſure, the patron, 
or the chaplain, the infolence of power, or the abject- 
neſs of dependence. For my own part,'I have often 
bluthed to fee a gentleman, whom I knew to hav? 

| much 
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much more wit and learning than myſelf,” and who 
was bred up with me at the univerſity. upon the ſame 
ſoot of a liberal education, treated in ſuch an ignomi- 
nious manner, and ſunk beneath thoſe of his own 
rank, by reaſon of that character which ought to bring 
him honour. This deters men of generous minds 
tron placing themſelves in ſuch a ſtation of life, and 
by that means frequently excludes perſons of quality 
from the improving and agreeable converſation of a 
learned and obſequious friend. 

Mr Oldham lets us know, that he was affrighted 
fron the thought of ſuch an employment, by the 
ſcandalous ſort of treatment which often accompa- 
nies it: | 


Some think themſelves exalted to the ſky, 

If they light in ſome noble family: 

Diet, an horſe, and thirty pounds a-year, 

Beſides th' advantage of his lordſhip's ear, 

The &redit of the buſineſs, and the ſtate, 

Are things that in a youngſter's ſenſe found great, 
Little the unexperienc'd wretch does know | 
What flavery he oft muſt undergo. | 

Who, though in filken ſcarf and caffock dreſt, 
Wears but a gayer livery at beſt. 

When dinner calls, the implement muſt wait 
With holy words to conſecrate the meat, 

But hold. it for a favour ſeldom known, 

If he be deign'd the honour to fit down. 
Soon as the tarts appear: Sir Crape, withdraw, 
« Thoſedainties are not for a ſpiritual maw. 

« Obſerve your diſtance, and be ſure to ſtand 

« Hard by the ciſtern with your cap in hand: 

«© There for diverſion you may pick your teeth 
Till the kind voider comes for your relief.” 

Let others, who ſuch meannefles can brook, 
Strike countenance to every great man's look; 

I rate my freedom higher. 


This author's raillery is the raillery of a friend, 
and does not turn the ſacred order into ridicule ;z but 
Vol. I. Ii is 
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is a juſt cenſure on ſuch perſons as take advantage, 
from the- neceſſities of a man of merit, to impoſe on 
him hardſhips that are by no means ſuitable to the 
dignity of his profeſſion. 


Tueſday, November 28, 1710. 


— 


—Negſtrum eſt 3 compone re liter. 
i Vixo, Ecl. iu. 108. 


Hs ours facks warts contentions to decide. 
R. Wyxxr, 


The proceedings of the Court of Honour, held in 
Sheer-lane on Monday the twentieth of November, 
1710, before Iſaac Bickerſtaff, Eſquire, Cenſor of 
Great-Britain*, 


ETER PLUMB, of London, merchant, was in- 
dicted by the honourable Mr Thomas Gules, of 
Gule-hall in the county of Salop, for that the ſaid 
Peter, Plumb did, in Lombard-1treet, London, be- 
tween the hours of two and three in the afternoon, 
meet the ſaid Mr Thomas Gules, and after a ſhort ſa- 
lutation, put on his hat, value five pence, while the 
honourable Mr Gules ſtood bare-headed for the ſpace of 
two ſeconds. It was farther urged againſt the crimi- 
nal, that, during his diſcourſe with the proſecutor, hc 
fcloniouſly ſtole the wall of him, having clapped his 
back againſt it in ſuch a manner, that it was impoſſi- 
ble for Mr Gules to recover it again at his taking 
leave of him. The proſecutor alledged, that he was 
the cadet of a very ancient family ; and that, accord- 
ing to the principles of all the younger brothers of 
the ſaid family, he had never ſullied himſelf with buſi- 
neſs, but had choſen rather to ſtarve, like a man of ho- 
nour, than do any thing beneath his quality. He 
| | . 
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produced ſeveral witneſſes, that he had never employed 


himſelf beyond the twiſting of a whip, or the making 
of a pair of nut-crackers, in which he only worked for 
his diverſion, in order to make a preſent now and 
then to his friends. The priſoner being aſked, ++ what 
« he could ſay for himſelf,” caſt ſeveral reflections u- 
pon the honourable Mr Gules; as, © that he was not 
«+ worth a groat; that nobody in the city would truſt 
« him for a halfpenny ; that he owed him money, 
* which he had promiſed to pay him ſeveral times, 
* but never kept his word: and, in ſhort, that he 
„was an idle be arly fellow, and of no uſe to the 
public.“ This fort of language was very ſeverely 
reprimanded by the Cenſor, who told the criminal, 
that he ſpoke in contempt of the court, and that 
he ſhould be proceeded againſt for contumacy, if 
he did not change his ſtyle.” The priſoner, there- 
fore, deſired to be heard by his counſel, who urged 
in his defence, that he put on his hat through igno- 
rance, and took the wall by accident.“ They like- 
wiſe produced ſeveral witnefles, that he made ſeveral 
motions with his hat in his hand, which are general- 
ly underſtood as an invitation to the perſon we talk 
with to be covered; and that, the gentleman not tak- 
ing the hint, he was forced to put on his hat, as being 
troubled with a cold. There was likewiſe an Iriſh- 
man, who depoſed, „that he had heard him cough 
three-and-twenty times that morning.” And as for 
the wall, it was alledged, that he had taken it inad- 
vertently, to ſave himſelf from a ſhower of rain which 
was then falling. The Cenſor, having conſulted the 
man of honour who fat at his right-hand on the bench, 
found they were all of opinion, that the defence made 
by the priſoner's counſel did rather aggravate than 
extennate his crime; that the motions and intimations 
of the hat were a token of ſuperiority in converſation, 
and therefore not to be uſed by the criminal to a man 
of the proſecutor's quality, who was like wiſe veſted 
with a double title to the wall at the time of their 
converſation, both as it was the upper hand, and as it 
Was a ſhelter from the weather. The evidence being 
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very full and clear, the jury, without going out of 
— declared their na by the 
mouth of their foreman, that the proſecutor was 
« bound in honour to make the ſun ſhine through 
© the criminal, or, as they afterwards explained 
themſelves, © to whip him through the lungs.” 
The Cenſor, knitting his brows into a frown, and 
looking very ſternly upon the jury, after a little pauſe, 
gave them to know, „that this court was erected for 
* the finding out of penalties ſuitable to offences, and 
<< to reſtrain the outrages of private juſtice ; and that 
% he expected they ſhould moderate their verdict.” 
The jury therefore retired, and being willing to com- 
ply with the advices of the Cenſor, after an hour's 
converſation, delivered their opinion as follows: 
„That, in conſideration this was Peter Plumb's 
< firſt offence, anu that there did not appear any ma- 
„ lice prepenſe in it, as alſo that he lived in good repu- 
„tation among his neighbours, and that his taking 
the wall was only /e defendends, the proſecutor 
„ ſhould let him eſcape with liſe, and content him- 
« felf with the flitting of his noſe, and cutting off 
„both his ears.” Mr Bickerſtaff, ſmiling upon the 
court told them, that he thought the puniſhment, 
© even under its preſent mitigation, too ſevere; and 
that ſuch penalties might be of ill conſequence 
in a trading manner,” He therefore pronounced ſen- 
* tence againſt the criminal in the following manner: 
„ that his hat, which was the inſtrument of offence, 
„ ſhould be forfeited to the court: that the criminal 
& ſhould go to the warehouſe from whence he came, 
6“ and thence, as occaſion ſhould require. proceed to 
« the Exchange, or Garraway's ebe in what 
& manner he pleaſed; but that neither he, nor any 
« of the family of the Plumbs, ſhould hereafter ap- 
66 pear in the ſtreets af London out of their coaches, 
that ſo the foot-way might be left open and undiſ- 
© turbed for their betters.” | 
Dathan, a pedlin Jew , and * R, a Welfhman, 
were indicted by ho keeper of an alehouſe in Welt- 
minſter, for breaking the peace and two earthen mugs, 
in a diſpute about the antiquity of their families, = 
e 
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the great detriment of the houſe, and diſturbance of 
the whole neighbourhood, Dathan faid for himſelf, 
that he was provoked to it by the Welſhman, who 
« pretended that the Welſh. were an ancienter people 
« than the Jews; whereas,” ſays he, I can ſhew by 
« this genealogy in my hand, that I am the ſon of 
„ Meſheck, that was the ſon of Naboth, that was the 
« ſon of Shalem, that was the ſon of ——.” 
Welſhman here interrupted him, and told him, “ that 
he could produce . — as well as himſelf;““ 
„ for „that he was John ap Rice, ap Shenken, 
„ap Shones,” He then turned himſelf to the Cen- 
ſor, and told him in the ſame broken accent, and 
with much warmth, “that the Jew would needs u 
„hold, that King Cadwallader was younger than 12 
„ ſachar.” Mr Bickerſtaff ſeemed very much inclin- 
ed to give ſentence againſt Dathan, as being a Jew; 
but finding reaſons, by ſome expreſſions which the 
Welſhman let fall in aſſerting the antiquity of his fa- 
mily, to ſuſpe& that the ſaid Welſhman was a Præ⸗- 
Adamite, he ſuffered the jury to go out, without 
any previous admonition. After ſome time they re- 
turned, and gave their verdict, © that it appearin the 
perſons at the bar did neither of them wear a ſword, 
and that conſequently they had no right to quarrel 
upon a point of honour; to prevent ſuch frivolous 
« appeals for the future, they ſhould both of them 
be toſſed in the ſame blanket, and there adjuſt the 
*« ſuperiority as they could agree on it between them- 
** ſelves.” The Cenſor confirmed the verdict. 

Richard Newman was indicted by Major Punto, for 
having uſed the words, “perhaps it may be ſo,” in 
a diſpute with the ſaid Major. 'The Major urged, 
that the word perhaps was queſtioning his veracity, 
and that it was an indirect manner of giving him 
{© the lie.“ Richard Newman had nothing more to 
lay for himſelf, than that © he intended no ſuch 
thing; and threw himſelf upon the mercy of the 
court, The jury brought in their verdi& ſpecial. 

Mr Bickeritaff ſtood up, and, after having caſt his 
eyes over the whole aſſ>-nbly, hemmed thrice. Ha 
then acquainted them,“ that he had laid down a rule 
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„ to himſelf, which he was reſolved never to depart 
from, and which, as he conceived, would very much 
„ conduce to the ſhortening the buſineſs of the court; 
I mean,” ſays he, © never to allow of the lie being 
« given by conſtruction, implication, or induction, but 
by the ſole uſe of the word itſelf.” He then pro- 
ceeded to ſhew the great miſchiefs that had ariſen to 
the Englith nation from that pernicious raonoſyllable ; 
that it had bred the moſt fatal quarrels between the 
deareſt friends; that it had frequently thinned the 
panel and made great havock in the army ; that it 
ad ſometimes weakened the city trained-bands ; and, 
in a word, had deſtroyed many of the braveſt men in 
the ifle of Great Britain. For the prevention of which 
evils for the future, he inſtructed the jury to preſent 
the word zt/e/f as a nuiſance in the Engliſh tongue; 
and further promiſed them, that he would, upon ſuch 
their preferment, publiſh an edit of the court, for the 
entire baniſhment and excluſion of it out of the dif- 
courſes and converſation of all civil ſocieties. 
This is a true copy: Charles Lillie. 

„Monday next is ſet apart for the trial of ſeveral 
female cauſes. 

„N. B. The cafe of the Haffock will come on be- 
ee tween the hours of nine and ten.“ 


Thurſday, November 30, 1710, 


— 


In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas | 
Corpora: Dii, ceptis, nam vos mutaſiis et las, f 
Aſpirate meis / Ovid. Met. i. 1, 


Of bodies chang'd to various forms I ſing, 
Ye gods, from whom theſe miracles did ſpring, 
Aſſiſt me in this arduous talk ! 


From my own Apartment, November 29 *, 


VERY nation is diſtinguiſhed by productions 
that are peculiar to it. Great Britain is ” 
culary 


* No, 257.—Sir R. Steel Med in this paper. 
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eularly fruitful in religions, that ſhoot up and flouriſh | 
in this climate more than in any other. We are ſo 
famous abroad for our great variety of ſects and opi- 
nions, that an ingenious friend of mine, who is lately 
returned from his travels, aſſures me, there is a ſhow 
at this time carried up and down in Germany, which 
repreſents all the ons of Great Britain in wax- 
work. Notwithſtanding that the pliancy of the mat- 
ter, in which the images are wrought, makes it capable 
of being moulded into all ſhapes and figures; my 
friend tells me, that he did not think it poſſible for it 
to be twiſted and tortured into ſo many ſcrewed faces, 
and wry features, as appeared in ſeveral of the figures 
that compoſed the ſhow. I was indeed fo pleaſed 
with the deſign of the German artiſt, that I begged 
my friend to give me an account of it in all its particu- 
lars, which he did after the following manner : 

I have often,” ſays he, been preſent at a ſhow 
« of elephants, camels, dromedaries, and other ſtrange 
creatures, but I never ſaw ſo great an aſſembly of 
« ſpectators as were met together at the opening of 
this great piece of wax-work. We were all placed 
in a large hall, according to the price that we had 
„ paid for our ſeats. The curtain that hung before 
% the ſhow was made by a maſter of tapeſtry, who had 
% woyen it in the figure of a monſtrous Hydra that 
© had ſeveral heads, which brandiſhed out their 
« tongues, and feemed to hiſs at each other. Some 
e of theſe heads were large and entire; and where any 
of them had been lopped away, there ſprouted up 
* ſeveral in the room of them; inſomuch, that for 
one head cut off, a man might ſee ten, twenty, or 
an hundred, of a ſmaller ſize, creeping through the 
wound. In ſhort, the whole piture was nothing 
but confuſion and blood - ſhed. On a ſudden,” 
ſays my friend, I was ſtartled with a flourith © 
many muſical inſtruments that I had never heard 
before, which was followed by a ſhort tune, if it 
might be ſo, called, wholly made up of jars and diſ- 
* cords, Among the reſt, there was an organ, a bag- 
pipe, a groaning board, a ſtentorophontic dener 
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\« with ſeveral wind inſtruments of a moſt diſagreeable 
* ſound, which I do not ſo much as know the naue; 
« of. Aſter a ſhort flouriſh, the curtain was drawn 
© up, and we were preſented with the moſt extraor- 
„ dinary afſembly of figures that ever entered into a 
% man's imagination. The deſign of the work man 
*« was ſo well expreſſed in the dumb ſhow before us, 
that it was not hard for an Engliſhman to compre. 
© hend the meaning of it. 

Ihe principal figures were placed in a row, con- 
« ſiſting of ſeven perſons. The middle figure, which 
immediately attracted the eyes of the whole com- 


"66 pany, and was much bigger than the reſt, was formed 


ke a matron, dreſſed in the habit of an elderly 
« woman of quality in Queen Elizabeth s days. The 
« moſt remarkable parts of her dreſs were, tlc 
« beaver with the ſteeple crown, the ſcarf that was 
& darker than ſable, and the lawn apron that was 
« whiter than ermin. Her gown was of the richeſt 
« black velvet; and juſt upon her heart were ſe- 
«< veral large diamonds of an incttimable value, diſpoſ- 
ed in the form of a croſs. She bore an inexpreſ. 
« fihle chearfulneſs and dignity in her aſpect; and, 
though ſhe ſeemed in years, appeared with ſo much 
*« ſpirit and vivacity, as gave her at the ſame time an 
air of old age and immortality, I found my heart 
„touched with ſo much love and reverence at the 
«* ſight of her, that the tears ran down my face as 1 
% looked upon her; and ſtill the more I looked upon 
her, the more my heart was melted with the ſenti- 
ments of filial tenderneſs and duty. I diſcovered 
„ every moment ſomething ſo charming in this figure, 
* that I could ſcarce take my eyes off it. On its 
« right-hand there ſat the figure of a woman ſo cover- 
« ed with ornaments, that her face, her body, and her 
% hands, were almoſt entirely hid under them. The 
« little you could ſee of her face was painted; and, 
„hat I thought very odd, had ſomething in it like 
« artificial wrinkles ; but I was the leſs ſurpriſed at it, 
4 when I ſaw upon her forehead an old - faſhioned 


tower of gray-hairs. Her head-dreſs roſe very hag 
« by 
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« by three feveral ſtories or degrees; her garments 
« had a thouſand colours in them, and were embroid- 
«© ered with crofles in gold, filver, and ſilk. She had 
« nothing on, fo much as 4 glove or a ae which 
« was not marked with this figure; nay, fo ſuperſti- 
« tiouſly fond did ſhe appear of it, that ſhe ſat croſs- 
« legged. I was quickly fick of this-tawdry compoſi- 
© tion of ribbands, ſilks, and jewels, and therefore 
« caſt my eye on à dame which was juſt the reverſe 
© of it. I need not tell my reader, that the lady be- 
fore defcribed was Popery, or that ſhe I am going 
eto deſeribe is Preſbytery. She fat on the left-hand 
« of the venerable matron, and ſo much reſembled 
« her in the features of her countenance, that ſhe 
« ſeemed her ſiſter; but at the ſame time that one 
© obſerved a likeneſs in her beauty, one could not but 
« take notice, that there was ſomething in it ſickly 
and ſplenetic. Her face had enough to diſcover the 
© relation; but it was drawn up into a peeviſh fi- 
« gure, ſoured with diſcontent, and overcaſt with me- 
+ lancholy. She ſeemed offended at the matron for 
the ſhape of her hat, as too much reſembling the 
« triple coronet of the perſon who fat by her. One 
« might ſee likewiſe, that ſhe difſented from the whi 
* apron and the croſs ; for which reafons ſhe ha 
made herſelf a plain homely d „and turned 
her face towards the ſectaries that fat on her left- 
hand, as being afraid of looking upon the matron, 
* leſt ſhe ſhould ſee the harlot by her. 5 

On the right-hand of Popery ſat Judaiſm, re 2 
« ſented by an old man embroidered with phyla er 
ies, and diſtinguiſhed by many typical figures, which 
* I had not {kill enough to unriddle. He was placed 
among the rubbiſh of a temple; but, inſtead of 
* weeping over it, which I ſhould have expected 
from him, he was counting out a bag of money up- 
on the ruins of it. 2 « 

On his right-hand was Deiſm, or Natural Reli- 
„gion. This was & figure of an half-naked aukward 
country wench; who, with proper ornaments and 
© ecication, would have made an agreeable and beau- 

Vor. I. Rk © « tiful 
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<< tiful appearance; but, for want of thoſe-adyantages, 
* was ſuch a ſpeCtacle as a man would bluih to look 
« upon. E [1 wok 15244 

I have now, continued my friend, given you 
an account of thoſe who were placed on the right. 
& hand of the matron, and who, according to the or- 
der in which, they ſat, were Deiſm, Judaiſm, and 
„ Popery. On the left-hand, as I told you, appeared 
« Preſbytery, The next to her was a figure which 
% ſomewhat puzzled me: it was that of a man looking, 
6 with horror in his eyes, upon a filyer-baſon filled 
* with water. Obſerving ſomething in his counte- 

+ "nance that looked like -lunacy, I fancied at firſt, that 
he was to expreſs that kind of diſtraction which the 
«© phyſicians call the bydro-phobia ;- but conſidering 
« what the intention of the ſhow was, I immediately 
80 — myſelf, and concluded it to be Anabap- 
tiſm. 

„The next figure was a man that ſat under a moſi 
profound compoſure of mind. He wore an hat 
++ whoſe brims were exactly parallel with the horizon. 
« His garment had neither fleeve nor ſkirt, nor ſo 
& much as a ſuperfluous button. What they called 
his cravat, was a little piece of white linen quilled 
+* with great exactneſs, and hanging below his chin 
about two inches. Seeing a book in his handy I aſk- 
« cd our artiſt what it was; who told me itwas** The 
„ Quaker's Religion; upon which I defired a fight of 
it. Upon peruſal, I found it to be nothing but 2 
e new-fathioned grammar, or an art of abridging or- 
dinary diſcourſe. The nouns were reduced to a very 
„ ſmall number, as the Light, Friend, Babylon. ' The 
principal of his pronouns was | thou ; and as for you, 
« ye, and yours, I found they were not looked upon 

. as parts of ſpeech in this grammar. All the verbs 

7 * wanted the ſecond perſon: plural ; the participle 

<« ended all in ing or ed, which were marked with 2 

« particular accent. There were no adverbs beſides 

« yea and nay. The ſame thrift was obſerved in the 

prepoſitions. The conjunctions were only * = 
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« Ja! and the interjections brought under the three 
heads of ſighing, fabbing, and groaning.  '— © 


« There was at the end of the mar a little no- 


« menclature, called, The Chriſtian Man's Vocabu- 
„ lary,” which gave new appellations, or, if you will, 
« Chriſtian names, to almoſt every thing in life. 1 
replaced the book in the hand of the figure, not 
« without admiring the ſimplicity of its garb, ſpeech, 

| 0 - t = 


„and behaviour. 1 

Juſt oppoſite to this row of religions, there was 
« a ſtatue dreſſed in a fool's coat, with a of bells 
„upon his head, laughing and pointing i figures. 
that ſtood before him. This ideot is ſuppoſed to 
« ſay in his heart what David's fool did ſome thou- 
« ſands of years ago, and was therefore deſigned as a 
proper repreſentative of thoſe among us, who are 
called Atheiſts and Infidels by others, and Free- 
* thinkers by themſelves. FA 
| + There were many other groupes of figures which 
„ did not know the meaning of; but ſeeing a collec- 
tion of both ſexes turning their backs upon the com- 
pany, and laying their heads very cloſe together, I 
enquired after their religion, and found that they 
« 7 themſelves the Philadelphians, or the family 
* of love. 
In the oppoſite corner there fat another little con- 
+ .gregation of ſtrange figures, opening their mouths 
Das wide as they could gape, and diſtinguiſhed by 
* the title of the Sweet Singers of Iſrael. * 

* I muſt not omit, that in this aſſembly of wax 
there were ſeveral pieces that moved by clock- work, 
and gave great ſatisfaction to the ſpectators. Be- 
* hind-the matron: there ſtood one of theſe figures, 
band behind Popery another, which, as the artiſt 
told us, were each of them the genius of the perſon 
they attended. That behind Popery repreſented 
« Perſecution, and the other Moderation.” The firſt 
+ of theſe moved by ſecret ſprings towards a great 
+ heap of dead bodies, that lay piled upon one ano- 
ther at a confiderable diſtance behind the principal 


_* figures, There were written on the foreheads of 
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<< theſe dead men ſeveral hard words; us Præ. Ada. 
mites, Sabbatarians, Cameronians, Muggletonians. 
Brouniſts, Independants, Maſonites, Camifars, and 
the like. At the approach of Perſecution; it was (© 
«© contrived, that, as ſhe held up her bloody flag, the 


8 2 8 


4 whole aſſembly of dead men, like thoſe in the Re. 


„ hearſal,” ſtarted up and drew their ſwords. | This 
< was followed by great claſhings and noiſe, when, 
«in the midſt of the tumult, the figure of Modera- 
tion moved gently towards this new army, which, 
* upon her holding up a paper in her hand, inſcribed 
** < Liberty of Conſcience,” immediately fell into a heap 
of carcaſſes, — ſame quiet poſture in 
* which they lay at firſt,” 


Tugſday, December 5, 1710. 


— 


„ — Joy. Sat. ii. 63. 
| Cenſure acquits the crow, condemns the dove, 


Nox. 


A Continuation of the Journal of the Court of Hon. 
our, held in Sheer-lane on Monday the twenty-(e- 
venth of November, before Iſaac Bickerſtaf Eſq; 
Cenſor of Great-Britain®, | 


9 MAKEBATE, of the pariſh of St. 
Catharine's, ſpinſter, was indicted for ſurrepti- 
tioully taking away hafſock from under the Lady 
Grave-Airs, between the hours of four and five, on 
Sunday the 26th of November. The proſecutor depo- 
ſed, „that as ſhe' ſtood up te make a courteſy to a 
« perſon of quality in a neighbouring pew, the cri 
6 minal conveyed away the haſſock by ftealth ; inſo- 
much, that the proſecutor was obliged to fit all the 
« while ſhe was at church, or to ſay her prayers in 2 


5 % poſture that did not become a woman of her . 
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were going to bring it in chance · medley, had not ſe- 
veral witneſſes been produced againſt the ſaid Eliza- 
beth Makebate, that ſhe was an old offender, and a 
woman of a bad reputation. It appeared in particular, 
that, on the Sunday before, ſhe had detracted from 
2 new petticoat of Mrs Mary Doelittle, having ſaid, 
in the hearing of ſeveral credible witneſſes, “ that the 
« {aid petticoat was ſcouted,” to the great grief and do- 
triment of the ſaid Mary Doelittle. There were like- 
wiſe many evidences produced againſt the criminal, 
that though ſhe never failed to come to church on 


Sunday, ſhe was a moſt notorious ſabbath-breeaker ; and 


that ſheſpent her whole time, during divine ſervice, in 
diſparaging other people's cloathes, and whiſpering to 
thoſe who ſat next her. Upon the whole, ſhe was 
found guilty of the indiftment, and received ſentence, 
to aſk pardon of the "proſecutor upon her bare 
© knees; without either cuthion or haſſock under her, 
in the face of the court.” | 
N. B. As ſoon as the ſentence was executed on the 
criminal, which was done in open court with the ut- 
molt ſeverity, the firſt lady of the bench on Mr Bick- 
erſtaff s right-hand ſtood up, and made a motion to 
the court, that whereas it was impoſſible for women 
« of faſhion to dreſs. theuiſelves before the church 
„% was half done; and whereas many confuſions and 
© inconveniencies did ariſe thereupon; it might be 
« lawful for them to ſend a foot man in order to op 
their places, as was uſual in other polite and wel 
regulated afiemblies.” The motion was ordered to 
be entered in the books, and conſidered at a more con- 
venient time. 35 {4 | 
Charles Cambrick, linen-draper'in the city of Weſt- 
nunſter, was indicted for ſpeaking obſcenely to the 
lady Penelope Touchwood. It appeared, that the 
N and her woman going in a ſtage- coach from 
ndon to Brentford, where they were to be met by 
the lady's own chariot, the criminal and another of his 
acquaintance travelled with them in the ſame coach; 
at which time the priſoner talked bawdy for the ſpace 
. 0 
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of three miles and a half. The proſecutor alledged, 
that over-againſt the Old Fox at Knightſbridge he 
« mentioned the word linen ; that at the further end 
of Kenſington he made uſe of the term /mock; and 
ce that, before he came to Hammerſmith, he talked 
„ almoſt a quarter of an hour upon wedding ſbifts. The 
proſecutor's woman confirmed what ber lady had ſaid, 
« and added further, that ſhe had never ſeen her lady in 
<« fo great a confuſion, and in ſuch a taking, as ſhe was 
during tne diſcourſeof the criminal.“ Thepriſoner had 
little to ſay for himſelf, but © that he talked only in his 
own < trade, and meant no hurt by what he had ſaid. 
The jury, however, found him guilty, and repreſented 
by their forewoman, that ſuch diſcourſes were apt to 
ſully the imagination; and that, by a concatenation of 
ideas, the word linen 2 many things that were 
not proper to be ſtirred up in the mind of a woman 
who was of the proſecutor's quality, and therefore 
gave it as their veruict. that the linen-draper ſhould 
<« laſe his tongue.” Mr Bickerſtaff ſaid, he thought 
the proſecutor's ears were as much to blame as the 
priſoner's tongue, and therefore gave ſentence as fol- 
lows: © that they ſhould both be placed over-againſt one 
another in the midſt of the court, there to remain 
„for the ſpace of one quarter of an hour, during 
which time the linen-draper was to be gagged, 
and the lady to hold her bands cloſe upon both her 
ears;“ which was executed accordingly. 

Edward Callicoat was indicted as an accomplice to 
Charles Cambrick, for that he the ſaid Edward Calli- 
coat did, by his filence and ſmiles, ſeem to approve 
and abet the ſaid Charles Cambrick in every thing he 
ſaid, It appeared, that the priſoner was foreman of 
the ſhop to the aforeſaid Charles Cambrick, and by 
his poſt, obliged to ſmile at every thing that the 
other ſhould be pleaſed to ſay: upon which he was 
acquitted, | | 

Joſiah Shallow was ind icted in the name of Dame 
Winifred, ſole relict of Richard Dainty, eſquire, for 
having ſaid ſeveral times in company, and in the hear- 
ing of ſeveral perſons there preſent, that he was ex- 
| 6 tremely 
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« tremely obliged to the Dainty, and that he 
« ſhould never be able ſuffitiently to expreſs his- gra- 
« titude.” The proſecutor urged, that this might 
blaſt her reputation, and that it was in effect a boaſt- 
ing of favours which he had never received. The 

iſoner ſeemed to be much aſtoniſhed at the con- 

ruction which was put upon his words, and ſaid 
« that he meant nothing by them, but that the widow 
had befriended him in a leaſe, and was very kind 
« to his younger ſiſter.” The jury finding him a lit- 
tle weak in his underſtanding, without going out of 
the court, brought in their verdict ignoramus. | 

Urſula Goodenough was accuſed by the lady Betty 
Wou'dbe, for having faid that ſhe, the lady Betty 
Wou'dbe, was painted. The priſoner brought ſeve- 


ral perſons of good credit to witneſs to her reputation, 


and proved, by undeniable evidences, that the was 
never at the place where the words were ſaid to have 
been uttered. The Cenſor, obſerving the behaviour 
of the proſecutor, found reaſon to believe, that ſhe 
had indicted the priſoner for no other reaſon, but to 
make her complexion be taken notice of; which 
indeed was very freſh and beautiful: he therefore 
aſked the offender, with a very ſtern voice, how ſhe 
could preſume to ſpread ſo groundleſs a report? and 
whether ſhe ſaw any colours in the lady Wou'dbe's 
face that could procure credit to ſuch a+ falſehood ! 
Do you ſee,” ſays he, any lilies or roſes in her 
s cheeks, any bloom, any probability ? The pro- 
ſecutor, not able to bear ſuch language any longer, 


told him, “that he talked like a blind old fool, and 


that ſhe was aſhamed to have entertained any o- 
« pinion! of his wiſdom :” but the was put to filence, 
and ſentenced * to wear her maſk for five months; 


and not to preſume to ſhew her face until the town 


* ſhould be empty.” | | 
Benjamin Buzzard, eſquire, was indicted for having 


told the lady Everbloom at a public ball; that ſhe look- 


ed very well for a woman of her years. The priſon · 


5 


er not denying the fact, and perſiſting before the court 
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that he 166ked upon it as à compliment, the jury 
brought him in non comput mentis. | 
The court then «djourned to Monday the ele. 
« yenth inſtant.” | 
| Copia vera, Charles Lillie, 


Thurſday, December 7. 171 


_ — 


Non cuicangue datum oft habere naſum. Maar. 


The noſe, tis ſaid, ſhews both our ſcorn and pride 
And yet that feature is to ſome deny'd. 
R. Wrxx:, 


Oe 
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From my own Apartment, December 6“. 
W have a very learned and elaborate difſerta- 


tion upon thumbs* in Montaigne 's Effays, | 


and another upon ears in the Tale ofa Tub.“ 1 
am here going to write one upon Noſes, having cho- 
fen for my text the following verſes out of Hudi- 
bras: 


So learned Taliacotius from 

The brawny part of porter's bum 
Cut ſupplemental nofes, which 
Laſted as long as parent breech ; 
But when the date of nock was out 
Of dropp'd the ſympathetic ſnout. 


Notwithſtanding that there is nothing obſcene in 
natural knowledge, and that I intend to give as little 
offence as may be to readers of a welk-bred imagina- 
tion; I muſt, for my own quiet, deſire the critics, who 
in all times have been famous for good noſes, to re- 
frain from the lecture of this curious Tract. Theſe 
gentlemen were formerly marked out and diſtinguiſh- 

ed by the little rhinocerical noſe, which was always 
Tooked upon as an inſtrument of deriſion; and which 
No. 260. they 


they were uſed do cock, toſs, or draw up in a con-. 
7 temptuous manner, upon reading the works of their 
ingenious contemporaries. It is not, therefore, for 
this generation of men that I write the preſent tranſ- 


action, 5 


Minus aptus acutis 
Naribus horum hominum ——— 


—— uf SLATS 
For the briſk petulance of modern wit. 
| ' © Francis 
but for the ſake of ſome of my philoſophical friends 
in the Royal Society, who peruſe diſcourſes of this na- 
ture with a becoming gravity, and a deſire of improv- 
ing by them. | | 
Many are the opinions of learned men concerning 
the riſe of that fatal diſtemper, which has always ta- 
ken a particular pleaſure in venting its ſpight upon the 


0 | noſe. I have ſeen a little burleſque m in Italian, 
) I that gives a very pleaſant account of this matter. The 


fable of it runs thus: Mars, the god of war, having 
ſerved during the ſiege of Naples in the ' ſhape of a 
French colonel, received a viſit one night from Venus, 
the goddeſs of love, who had been always his profeſſed 
miſtreſs and admirer. The poem ſays, ſhe came to 
him in the diſguiſe of a ſuttling wench, with a bottle 
of brandy under her arm. Let that be as-it will, he 
managed matters ſo well, that ſhe went away big bel- 
lied, and was at length brought to-bed of a little Cu- 
pid. This boy, whether it was by reaſon of any bad 
food that his father had eaten during the ſiege, or of 
any particular malignity in the ſtars that reigned at 


ittle his nativity, came into the world with a very ſickly 
ina- look, and crazy conſtitution. As ſoon as he was able 
who to handle his bow, he made diſcoveries of a moſt 

re- verſe diſpoſition, He dipped all his arrows in poiſon, 
heſe that rotted every thing they touched; and, what was 
jiſh- more particular, aimed all his ſhafts at the noſe; quite 


contrary to the practice of his elder brothers, who had 
Vox. I. . L1 | $252] a 
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made a human heart their butt in all countries and 
ages. To break him of this roguith trick, his parents 
put him to ſchool to Mercury, who did all he could 
to hinder him from demoliſhing the noſes of mankind; 
but in ſpight of education, the boy continued very 
unlucky; and though his malice was a little ſoſtened 
by good inſtructions, he would very frequently let fly 
an invenomed arrow, and wound his votaries oftener 
in the noſe than in the heart. Thus far the fable. 

I need not tell my learned reader, that Correggio 
has drawn a Cupid taking his leſſon from Mercury, 
conformable to this poem; nor that the poem itſelf 
was deſigned as a burleſque upon Fracaſtorius. 

It was a little after this fatal ſiege of Naples, that 
Taliacotius began to practiſe in a town of Germany. 
He was the firſt love-doctor that I meet with in hiſ- 
tory, and a greater man in his age than our celebrat- 
ed doctor Wall. He ſaw his ſpecies extremely muti- 
lated and disfigured by this new diſtemper that was 
crept into it; and, therefore, in purſuance of a very 
ſeaſonable invention, ſet up a manufacture of noſes ; 
having firſt got a patent that none ſhould preſume to 
make noſes beſides himſelf. His firſt patient was a great 
man of Portugal, who had done good ſervices to his coun 
try, but, in the midſt of them, unfortunatelyloſt his noſe. 
Taliacotius grafted a new one on the remaining part 
ef the griſtle or cartilaginous ſubſtance, which would 
ſneeze, ſmell, take ſnuff, pronounce the letters M or 
N; and, in thort, do all the functions of a genuine and 
natural noſe. There was, however, one misfortune in 
this experiment: the Portugueſe's complexion was 2 
little upon the ſubfuſk, with very black eyes and dark 
eye-brows; and the noſe being taken from a porter 
that had a white German ſkin, and cut out of thoſe 
you that are not expoſed to the ſun, it was very vi- 

ible that the features of his face were not fellows. In 
2 word, the Comde reſembled one of thoſe maimed 
antique ſtatues that has often a modern noſe of freil 
marble glewed to a face of ſuch a yellow, ivory cou- 
plexion,/as nothing can give but age. To remedy this 
particular for the future, the doctor got together 11 Fun 
collecuo 


* 
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tolle tion of prrters, men of all complexions, black, 
fair, brown, dark, fallow, pale, and rudy; ſo that it 
was impoſſible for a patient of the moſt out-of-the-way 
colour not to find a noſe to match it. ; 
The doctor's houſe was now very much enlarged, 
and became a college, or rather hoſpital, for the faſhion- 
able cripples of both ſexes, that reſorted to him from 
all parts of Europe. Over his door was faſtened a large 
golden ſaout, not unlike that which is placed over the 
great gates at Brazen-noſe college in Oxford; and, as 
it is uſual for the learned in foreign Univerſities to di- 
ſtinguiſh their houſes by a Latin ſentence, the doctor 
writ underneath this great golden proboſcis two verſes out 
of OviD: | 0 . | 


Militat omnis amans, habet et ſua caſtra C upido * 
Pontice, crede mibi, militat omnis amans. 
| Ovid. Amor. EI. ix. I, 
| 7 n 


The toils of love require a warrior's art: 
And every lover plays the ſoldier's part. 


It is reported that Taliacotius had at one time in his 
houſe, twelve German counts, nineteen French mar- 
quiſſes, and a hundred Spaniſh cavaliers, beſides one 
ſolitary Engliſh Eſquire, of whom more ' hereafter. 
Though the doctor had the monopoly of noſes in his 
own hands, he is ſaid not to have been unreaſonable. 
Indeed, if a man had occaſion for a high Roman noſe, 
he muſt go to the price of it. A carbuncle noſe like- 
wiſe bore an exceſſſve rate; but for your ordinary ſhort 
turned-up noſes, of which there was the greateſt con- 
ſumption, they coſt little or nothing; at leaſt the pur- 
chaſers thought ſo, who would have been content to 
have paid much dearer for them rather than to have 
gone without them. * | 

The ſympathy betwixt the noſe and its parent was 
very extraordinary. Hudibras has told us, that when 
the porter died, the noſe dropped of courſe, in which 
caſe it was always uſual to return the noſe, in order to 
have it interred with its firſt owner. - The noſe was 
likewiſe affected by the pain; as well as death of the 
original proprietor. An —— inſtance of this na- 
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ture happened. to three Spaniards, whoſe noſes were all 
made out of the: ſame piece of brawn. They found 
them one day ſhoot and ſwell extremely; upon which 
they ſent to know how the porter did ; and heard, u 
on enquiry, that the parent of the noſes had been f. 
verely kicked the day before, and that the kept 
his bed on account of the bruiſes which it had receiy- 
ed. This was highly reſented by the-Spaniards, who 
found out the. perſon that had uſed the porter ſo un. 
mercifully, and treated him in the ſame manner, as it 
the indignity had been done to their own noſes. In 
this, and ſeveral other caſes, it might be ſaid, that the 
parters led the gentlemen by the noſe. 

On the other hand, if any thing went amiſs with 
the noſe, the porter felt the effects of it; inſomuch, 
that it was generally articled with the patient, that he 
ſhould not only abſtain from all his old courſes, but 
mould, on no pretence whatſoever, ſmell pepper, or 
eat muſtard z on which: occaſion, the part where the 
inciſion had been made, was ſeized with unſpeakable 


twinges and prickings. % 

The "ry avon before mentioned was ſo very 
irregular, and relapſed ſo frequently into the diſten- 
per which at firſt brought him to the learned Tallia- 
cotius, that in the ſpace of two years he wore out five 
noſes,; and, by that means, ſo; tormented the porters, 
that if he would have given five hundred pounds for 
a noſe, there was not one of them that would accom- 
modate him. This young gentleman was born of honeſt 
parents, and paſſed his firit years in fox-hunting ; but 
accidentally quitting the woods, and coming up to 
London, he was ſo charmed with the beauties of the 
playhouſe, that he had not been in town two days be- 
fore he got the misfortune which carried off this part 
of his face. He uſed to be called in Germany, Ihe 
« Engliſhman of five noſes,” and © the gentleman that 
had thrice, as many noſes as he had ears,” Such 
was the raillery of thoſe times, | 
I ſhall cloſe this Paper with an admonition to the young 
men of this town; which I think the more neceſlary, 
becauſe I ſec ſeyeral new freſh-caloured: faces, — 
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have made their firſt appearance in it, this winter. 
I muſt, therefore, aſſure them, that the art of making 
noſes is entirely loſt ; and, in the next place, beg them 
not to follow the example of our ordinary townerakes, 
who live as if there was a Taliacotius to be met with 
at the corner of every ſtreet, Whatever young men 
may think, the noſe is a very becoming part of the 
face ; and a man. makes but a very ſilly figure without 
it. But it is the nature of youth not to know the va- 
lue of any thing until they have loſt it. The general 
precept, therefore, I ſhall leave with them is, to re- 
gard every town-woman as a particular kind of ſyren, 
that has a deſign upon their noſes ; and that, amidſt 
her flatteries and allurements, they will fancy ſhe 
ſpeaks to them in that humourous phraſe of old Plau- 


tus, Ego tibi faciem denaſabo mordicus. . Keep your 


face out of my way, or I will bite off your noſe. 


Tueſday, December 12, 1710. 


Verba togæ ſequeris, junitura callidus arri, 
Ore leres modico, pallentes radere mores, 


Dettw, er ingenus culpam defizere luds. 
Pers. Sat. v. ver. 14. 


Soft elocution does thy ſtile renown, 
And the ſweet accents of the peaceful gown 
Gentle or ſharp, according to thy choice, f 
To laugh at Alles, or to laſh at vice. 


* 


Darpzx. 
Journal of the Court of Honour, & *. 
11 TREAT ALL. gentleman, was indidt- 

ed by ſeveral ladies of his ſiſter's acquaintance 

ſor a very rude affront offered to them at an enter- 
tainment, to which he had invited them on Tueſday 
the ſeventh of November laſt paſt, between the hours 
of eight and nine in the evening. The indictment ſet 
forth, © that the ſaid Mr Treatali: upon the ſerving * 
f 


No. 262, —Sir R. Steele led in this Paper. 
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« of the ſupper, defired the ladies to take their places 


“ according to their different age and ſeniority ; for 
„that it was the way always at his table to pay re- 
ſpeck to years.” The indictment added, © that this 
« produced an unſpeakable confuſion in the company; 
for that the ladies, who before had preſſed together 
<< for a place at the upper end of the table, iminedi- 
«© ately crouded with the fame diſorder towards the 
end that was quite oppoſite ; that Mrs Frontley had 
«© the infolence to clap herſelf down at the very loweſt 
&« place of the table; that the widow Partlet ſeated 

herſelf on the right-hand of Mrs Frontley, alleds- 
ing for her excuſe, that no ceremony was to be uſed 
at a round table; that Mrs Fidget and Mrs Feſcue 
* diſputed above half-an-hour for the ſame chair, and 
that the latter would not give up the cauſe until it 
«© was decided by the pariſh regiſter, which happened 
eto be kept hard by.” The indictment further ſaith, 
„that the reſt of the company who fat down did it 
« with a reſerve to their right, which they were at li- 
o berty to aſſert on another occaſion ; and that Mrs 
Mary Pippe, an old maid, was placed by the unani- 
* mous vote of the whole company at the upper end 
« of the table, from whence {he had the confuſion to 
© behold ſeveral mothers of families among her infe- 
+ riors.” The criminal alledged in his defence, “ that 
« what he had done was to raiſe mirth, and avoid ce- 
* remony ; and that the ladies did not complain of 
«© his rudeneſs until the next morning, having eaten 
up what he had provided for them with great readi- 
6 neſs and alacrity. The Cenſor, frowning upon him, 
told him, * that he ought not to diſcover ſo much le- 
« vity in matters of a ha nature; and, upon the 


jury's bringing him in guilty, ſentenced him “ to treat | 


* the whole aſſembly of ladies over again,” and to 
take care that he did it with the decorum which was 
due to perſons of their quality. 

Rebecca Shapely, ſpinſter, was indifted by Mrs Sa- 
rah Smack, for {exking many words reflecting upon her 
reputation, and the heels of her ſilk ſlippers, which the 
priſoner had maliciouſlyſuggeſtedto be two inches high- 
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er than they really were. The proſecutor urged, as an 
aggravation of her guilt, that tne priſoner was herſelt 


guilty of the fame kind of forgery which ſhe had laid 


to the proſecutor's charge; for that ſhe, the ſaid Re- 
becca Shapely, did always wear a pair of ſteel boddice, 
and a falſe rump. The Cenſor ordered the flippers to 
be produced in open court, where the heels were ad- 
judged to be of the ſtatutable ſize; He then ordered 
the grand jury to ſearch the criminal, who, after ſome 
tine ſpent therein, acquitted her of the boddice, but 
found her guilty of the rump: upon which ſhe re- 
ceived ſentence as is uſual in ſuch caſes, 

William Trippet, eſquire, of the Middle Temple, 
brought his action againſt the lady Elizabeth Prudely, 
for having refuſed him her hand as be offered to lead 
her to her coach from the opera. The plaintiff ſect 
forth, that he had entered himſelf into the liſt of thoſe 
volunteers, who officiate every night behind the boxes 
as gentlemen-uſhers of the playhouſe : that he had been 
at a conſiderable charge in white gloves, periwigs, and 
ſnuff-boxes, in order to qualify himſelf for that em- 
ployment, and in hopes of making his fortune by it. 
The counſel for the Sans replied, that the plain- 
tiff had, given out that he was within a month of wed- 
ding their client, and that ſhe had refuſed her hand 
to him in ceremony, leſt he ſhould interpret it as a 
promiſe that ſhe would give it him in marriage. As 
ſoon as the pleadings on both fides were finiſhed, the 
Cenſor ordered the plaintiff to be caſhiered from his 
oiice of gentleman-uſher to the playhouſe, ſince it was 
too plain that he had undertaken: it with an ill de- 
ſign ; and at the ſame time ordered the defendant either 
to marry the ſaid plaintiff, or to pay him half. a- crown 
for the new pair of gloves and coach-hire that he was 
at the expence of in her ſervice. 

The lady Townly brought an action of debt againſt 
Mrs Flambeau, for that the ſaid Mrs Flambeau had 
not been to fee the lady Townly, and wiſh her joy, 
lince her marriage with Sir Ralph, notwithſtanding 
the, the faid lady Townly, had paid Mrs Flambeau a 
viſit upon her firſt coming to town. It was urged in the 
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771 TAT LEA. 
behalf of the deſendant, that the plaintiff had never 
nA her any regular notice of her being in town; 
that the viſit ſhe alledged had been made on Monday, 
which ſhe knew was a day on which Mrs Flambeau 
was always abroad, having ſet aſide that only day in the 
week to mind the affairs of her family: that the ſer- 
vant, who enquired whether ſhe was at home, did 
not give the viſiting knock: that it was not between 
the hours of five and eight in the evening: that there 
were no candles lighted up: that it was not on Mrs 
Flambeau's day: and, in ſhorty that there was not 
one of the eſſential points obſerved that conſtitute a viſit. 
She further proved by her porter's book, which was 
produced in court, that ſhe had paid the lady Town- 
iy a- viſit on the twenty-fourth day of March, juſt be- 
ore her leaving the town, in the year ſeventeen hun- 
dred and nine-ten, for which the was ſtill creditor to 
the ſaid lady Townly. To this the plaintiff only repli- 
ed, that the was now under covert, and not liable to any 
debts contraſted when ſhe was a ſingle woman. Mr 
Bickerſtaff finding the cauſe to be very intricate, and 
that ſeveral points of honour were likely to ariſe in it, 
he deferred giving judgment upon it until the next 
ſeſſion day, at which time he ordered the ladies; on his 
left-hand to preſent to the court a table of all the laws 

relating to viſits. | 
Winifred Leer brought her action againſt Richard 
Sly for having broken a marriage- contract, and wed- 
ded another woman, after he had engaged himſelf to 
marry the ſaid Winifred Leer. She alledged, that ho 
had ogled her twice at an opera, thrice in St James's 
church, and once at Powel's puppet ſhow, at which 
time he promiſed her marriage by a fide-glance, as her 
friend could teſtify that fat by her. Mr Bickerſtaff 
finding that the defendant had made no further overture 
of love or marriage, but by looks and attlar engage- 
ment; yet at the ſame time conſidering ho very apt 
ſuch impudent ſeducers are to lead the ladies hearts 
aſtray, ordered the criminal to ſtand upon the ſtage 
* in the Hay-market, between each act of the next 
; - J opera, 


4 
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« opera, there to be expoſed to public view as a falſt 
* ogler.” 7 

Upon the rifing of the court, Mr Bickerſtaff having 
taken one of theſe counterfeits in the very fact, as he 
was ogling a lady of the grand jury, ordered him to be 
ſeized, and proſecuted upon the ſtatute of ogling. 
He likewiſe di the clerk of the court to draw up 
an edict againſt theſe common cheats, that make wo- 
men believe they are diſtracted for them, by ſtari 
them out of countenance, and often blaſt a lady's re- 
putation, whom they never ſpoke to, by ſaucy looks 
and diſtant familiarities. 


Tueſday, December 19, 1710. 


_ 2 a #. 8 — 


Arbiter hic igitar fucfur de lite jocerd. 
Ovid. Met. iii. 331. 
——————Him therefore they create 


The ſov*reign umpire of their droll debate; 


Continuation of the Journal of the Court of Hon- 
our, &c*, 


3 ſoon as the court was ſat, the ladies of the 

bench preſented, according to order, a table of 
all the laws now in force relating to viſits and viſiting- 
days, methodically digeſted under their reſpective 
heads, which the Cenſor ordered to be laid upon ths 
wh afterwards proceeded upon the is of 
the day. 

Henry Heedleſs, eſquire, was indicted by colonel 
Touchy of her majeſty's trained-bands, upon an action 
of aſſault and battery ; for that he, the ſaid Mr Heedleſs, 
having eſpied a feather upon the ſhoulder, of the ſaid 
colonel, ſtruck it off gently with the end of a walking - 
ſtaff, value three · pence. It appeared, that the proſe- 
cutor did not think himſelf injured till a few days after 

VoL. I. Mm the 
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the aforeſaid blow was given him; but that, having 
ruminated with himſelf for ſeveral days, and confer. 
red upon it with other officers of the militia, he con- 
cluded, that he had in effect been cudgelled by Mr 
Heedleſs, and that he onght to reſent it accordingly. 
The counſel for the profecutor alledged, that the ſhoul. 
der was the tendereſt part in a man of honour ; that 
it had a natural antipathy to a flick; and that every 
touch of it, with any thing made in the faſhion of a 
cane, was to he interpreted as a wound in that part, 
ant a violation of the perſon's hoftour who received it. 
Mr Heedleſs replied, “ that what he had done was out 
„ of kindneſs to the proſecutor, as not thinking it pro- 
per for him to appear at the head of the trained- 
« bands with a feather upon his thoulder ;“ and fur 
ther added, © that the ſtick he had made uſe of on 
this occaſion was fo very ſmall, that the proſecutor 
could not have felt it had he broken it upon his 
% fhoulilers,” The Cenſor hereupon directed the jury 
to examine into the nature of the ſtaff, for that a great 
deal would depend upon that particular. Upon which 
he explained to them the different degrees of offence 
that might be given by the touch of crabtree from that 
of cune, and by the tonch of cane from that of a plain 
hazle ftick. The jury, after a ſhort peruſal of the ſtaff, 
declared; their opinion by the mouth of their foreman, 
that the ſubſtance of the ſtaff was Britith oak.” 
The Cenſor then obſerving, that there was ſome duſt 
on the {kirts of the criminal's coat, ordered the proſe. 
cutor to beat: it off with the. aforeſaid oaken plant; 
and thus, ſaid the Cenſor, I ſhall decide this 
*« cauſe by the law of retaliation. If Mr Heedleſs did 
the, colonel a good office, the colonel, will by this 
«© means return it in kind; but if Mr Heedleſs ſhould at 
« any time boaſt that he had cudgelled the colonel, 
or laid his ſtaff over his ſhoulders, the colonel might 
«+ boaſt, in his turn, that he has bruſhed Mr Heed- 
« leſs s jacket, or, to uſe. the phraſe of an ingenious 
„ author, that he has rubbed him dawn with an oak- 
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Benjamin Buſy of London, merchant, was indicted 
by Jaſper Tattle, Eſquire, for having pulled out his 
watch, and looked upon it thrice, while the ſaid EE 
quire Tattle was giving him an account of the funeral 
of the ſaid Eſquire Tattle's firſt wife. The priſoner al- 
ledged in his defence, that.he was going to buy ſtocks at 
the time when he met the proſecutor ; and that, dur- 
ing the ſtory vf the proſecutor, the ſaid ſtocks roſe a- 
bove two per cent, to the great detriment of the priſon- 
er. The priſoner further brought ſeveral witneſſes to 
prove, that the ſaid Jaſper Tattle, Eſquire, was a moſt 
notorious. ſtoryteller; that, before he met the priſoner, 
he had hindered one of the / priſoner s acquaintance 
from the purſnit of his lawful buſineſs, with the ac 
count of his ſecond marriage; and that he had de- 


= tained another by the button of his coat, that very 
95 morning, until he had heard ſeveral witty ſayings and 
as contrivances of the proſecutor's eldeſt, fon, who was 


a boy of about five years of age. Upon the whole 
matter, Mr Bickeritaff diſmiſſed the accuſation as fri- 
volous, and ſentenced the proſecutor “ to pay dama- 
ges to the priſoner, for what the priſoner had loſt 
+ by. giving him ſo long and patient an hearing.“ 
He further reprimanded the proſecutor very ſeverely, 
and told him, * that if he proceeded in his ufual man- 


af, ner to interrupt the buſineſs of mankind, he would 
Bs + {ct a fine upon him for every quarter of an hour's 
ol * impertinence, and regulate the ſaid fine according 
£ as the time of the perſon ſo injured ſhould appear 
7 * to be more or leſs precious. ; a4 

* 


Sir Paul Swaſh, knight, was indicted by Peter 


Be Double, gentleman, for not returning the bow which 
4 he received of the ſaid Peter Double, on Wedneſday 
; - the ſixth inſtant, at the play-houſe in the Hay-market, 


The priſoner denied the receipt of any ſuch bow, and 
alledged in his defence, that the proſecutor would of- 


on tentimes look full in his face, but that when he bow- 
« . ed to the ſaid profecutor, he would take no notice of 
7% it. or bow to ſomebody elſe that ſat quite on the o- 


ther ſide of him.” He likewiſe alledged, thar ſeveral 
ladies had complained of the proſecutor, who, after og- 
Mm 2 ling 
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ling them a quarter of an hour, upon their making a 
courteſy to him, would not return the civility of a 
bow. The Cenſor obſerving ſeveral glances of the 
proſecutor's eye, and perceiving that when he talked 
to the court he looked upon the jury, found reaſon to 
ſuſpect there was a wrong caſt in his ſight, which up- 
on examination proved true. 'The Cenſor therefore 
ordered the priſoner, that he might not produce any 

afallons in public afſemblies, © never to bow 
% to any body whom he did not at the ſame time 
call to by name. 

Oliver Bluff and Benjamin Browbeat were indicted 

for going to fight a duel ſince the erection of The 
G rt of Honour.” It appeared, that they were 
both taken up in the ſtreet as they paſſed by the court 
in their way to the fields behind Montague-houſe. 
The criminals would anſwer nothing for themſelves, 
but that they were going to execute a challenge which 
had been made a week before the Court of Honour” 
was erected. The Cenſor finding ſome reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, by the ſturdineſs of their 2 that they 
were not ſo very brave as they would have the court 
believe them, ordered them both to be ſearched by 
the grand jury, who found a breaſt-plate upon the 
one, and two quires of paper upon the other. The 
breaſt-plate was immediately ordered to be hung up- 
on a peg over Mr Bickerſtaft's tribunal, and the paper 
to be laid upon the taþle for the uſe of his clerk. He 
then ordered the criminals to button up their boſom, 
and, if they pleaſed, proceed to their duel. Upon 
which they both went very quietly out of the court, 
and retired to their reſpective lodgings. —** The court 
* then adjourned until after the holidays.” 


Copia vera, CnanLes LiLIn. 
Saturdq, 
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Saturday, December 23, 1710, 
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Qui genus humanum ingenio ſuperavit, et omnes 


Reftinxit flellas, exortus uti atrius ſol, Luck. iii. 1056. 


His genius quite obſcur'd the brighteſt ray 
Of human thought, as Sol's effulgent beams 
At morn's approach, extinguiſh all the ſtars. 


R. Wynne, 


From my own Apartment, December 22*, 
HAVE heard that it is a rule among the conven- 
tuals of ſeveral orders in the Romiſh church, to 
ſhut themſelves up at a certain time of the year, not 


only from the world in general, but from the mem- 
bers of their own fraternity ; and to paſs away ſeveral 


days by themſelves in ſettling accounts between their 
Maker and their own ſouls, in cancelling unrepented . 
. crimes, and renewing their contracts of obedience for 


the future. Such ſtated times for particular acts of 
devotion, or the exerciſe of certain religious duties, 
have been enjoined in all civil governments, whatever 
deity they worſhipped, or whatever religion they pro- 
feſſed. That which may be done at all times, is of- 
ten totally neglected and forgotten, unleſs fixed and 
determined to ſome time, more than another; and 
therefore, though. ſeveral duties may be ſuitable to e- 
very day of our lives, they are moſt likely to be per- 
formed, if ſome days,are more particularly ſet apart 
for the practice of them. Our church has according- 
ly inſtituted ſeveral ſeaſons of devotion. when time, 
cuſtom, preſcription, and, if I may fo ſay, the faſhion 
itſelt, call upon a man to be ſerious and attentive to 
the great end of his being. 

I have hinted in ſome former Papers, that the 
greateſt and wiſeſt of men in all ages and countries, 
particularly in Rome and Greece, were renowned for 

No. 267. their 
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their piety and virtue. It is now my intention to 
ſhew, how thoſe in our own nation, that have been 
unqueſtionably the moſt eminent for learning and 
knowledge, were likewiſe the moſt eminent tor their 
adherence to the religion of their country. 

I might produce very ſhining examples from among 
the clergy; but becauſe pricſt-craft is the common cry 
of every cavilling, empty ſcribbler, I ſhall ſhew that 
all the laymen who have exerted a more than ordi- 
nary genius in their writings, and were the glory of 
their times, were men whoſe hopes were filled with 
immortality, and the f of future rewards, and 
men who lived in a dutiful ſubmiſſion to all the doc- 
trines of revealed religion. 8 

I ſhall, in this Paper, only inſtance Sir Francis Ba. 
con, a man who, for greatneſs of genius, and compa; 
of knowledge, did honour io his age and country ; [ 
could almoſt ſay to human nature itſelf. He poſſeſſed 
at once all bi extraordinary talents, which were di- 
vided amongſt the greateſt authors of antiquity. He 
had the ſound, diſtinct, comprehenſive knowledge of 
Ariſtotle, with all the beautiful lights, graces, and em- 
belliſhments of Cicero. One does not know which to 
admire moſt in his writings, the ſtrength of reaſon, 
force of ſiyle, or brightneſs of imagination. 

This author has remarked in ſeveral parts of his 
works, that a thorough infight into philoſophy makes 
a good belicver, and that a ſmatteruig in it naturally 
produces ſuch a race of deſpicable inſidels as the little 
profligate writers of the preſent age, whom, I muſt 
confeis, I have always accuſed to myſelf, not ſo much 
for their want of faith as their want of learning. 

I was infinitely pleaſed to find, among the works 
of this extraordinary man, a prayer of his own com- 
poſing, which, for the elevation of thought, and great- 
neſs of expreſhon, ſeems rather the devotion of an an- 
gel than a man. His principal fault ſeems to have 
been the exceſs of that virtue which covers a multitude 
of faults. This betrayed him to ſo great an indulgence 
towards his ſervants, who made a corrupt uſe of it, 
that it ſtripped him of all thoſe riches and * 
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which a long ſeries of merits had heaped upon him. 
But in this prayer, at the fame time that we find him 
proſtrating himſelf before the great merey-ſeat, and 
humbled under afflitions, which at that time lay 
heavy upon him, we ſee him ſupported by the ſenſe 
5 of his integrity, his zeal, his devotion, and his love to 
mankind; which give him a much higher figure in 
the minds of thinking men, than that greatneſs had 
done from which he was fallen. I ſhall beg leave to 
write down the prayer itſelf, with the title with it, as 
it was found amongſt his lordſhip's papers, written in 
his own hand; not being able to furniſh my readers 
with an entertainment more ſuitable to this ſolemn 
time, 


A Prayer, or Pſalm, made by my Lord Bacon 
Chancellor of England. | 


+* MOST gracious Lord God, my merciful Father; 
* from my youth up my Creator, my Redeemer, my 
„ Comforter. Thou, O Lord, ſoundeſt and ſearcheſt 
the depths and ſecrets of all hearts; thou acknow- 
ledgeſt the upright of heart; thou judgeſt the hypo- 
© crite; thou pondereſt mens thoughts and doings as 
in a balance; thou meaſureſt their intentions as 
© with a line; vanity and crooked ways cannot be 
hid from thee. "24 
Remember, O Lord! how thy ſervant hath walk- 
© ed before thee ; remember what I have firſt ſought, 
and what hath been principal in my intentions. I 
have loved thy aſſemblies, I have mourned for the 
* diviſions of thy church, I have delighted in the 1 
© brightneſs of thy ſanctuary. This vine, which ; 
* thy right-hand hath planted in this nation, IT have 
* ever prayed unto thee that it might have the firſt 4 
and the latter rain, and that it might ſtretch her il | 


As rs. 3 


. 4 — 
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* branches to the ſeas, and to the floods. The ſtate 
and bread of the poor and oppreſſed have been pre- 
* cious in mine eyes; I have hated all eruelty and vi 
* hardneſs of heart; I have, though in a deſpiſed * + af 
* weed, procured the good of all men. If any have 
bs been 
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been my enemies, I thought not of them, neither 
hath the ſun almoſt ſet upon my diſpleaſure; but 
I have been, as a dove, free from ſuperfluity of ma- 
liciouſneſs. Thy creatures have been my boobs, 
but thy ſcriptures much more. I have ſought thee 
in the courts, fields, and gardens ; but I have found 
thee in thy temples. SP 

„ Thouſands have been my fins, and ten thouſand; 
my tranſgreſſions, but thy ſanCtifications have re. 
mained with me, and my heart, thro' thy grace, 
hath been an unquenched coal upon thine altar. 

O Lord, my itrength! I have ſince my youth 
met with thee in all my ways, by thy fatherly com- 
paſſions, by thy comfortable chaſtiſements, and by 
thy moſt viſible providence. As thy favours have 
increaſed upon me, ſo have thy corrections; fo as 
thou haſt been always near me, O Lord! and ever 
as my worldly bleſſings were exalted, ſo ſecret darts 
from thee have pierced me; and when I have al- 
cended before men, I have deſcended in humiliz- 
tion before thee. And now when I thought mol! 
of peace and honour, thy hand is heavy upon me, 
and hath humbled me according to thy former lo- 
ving-kindneſs, keeping me ſtill in thy fatherly 
ſchool, not as a baſtard, but as a child. Juſt ard 
thy judgments upon me for my fins, which are 
more in number than the ſands of the ſea, but have 
no proportion to thy mercies; for what are the ſands 
of the fea ? Earth, heavens, and all theſe, are no- 
thing to thy mercies. Beſides my innumerable fins, 
I confeſs before thee, that I am debtor to Thee for 
the gracious talent of thy gifts and graces, which ! 
have neither put into a napkin, nor put it, as | 
ought, to 26% luna where it might have been beſt 
profit, but miſpent it in things for which I was 
leaſt fit: ſo I may truly fay, my ſoul hath been a 
ſtranger in the courſe of my pilgrimage. Be mer- 
ciful unto me, O Lord, for my Saviour's ſake, and 
receive me unto thy boſom, or guide me in thy 


ways. 
ADDE ON's 


ADDISON' 
PA 2.4 $8 
ix 11 


Thurſday, March 1, 1910-11*, 


— 


Non fumum eu falgore; fed ex ſumo dare lucem 
Cogitaty ut ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promat. 


One with 4 flaſh begins, and ends in ſmoke z 

Another out of ſmoke brings glorious light, 

And (without raiſing expectation high) 
Surpriſes us with dazzling miracles: Roscommon. 


HAVE obſerved, that à reader ſeldom peruſes 

a book with pleaſure, till he knows whether the 
writer of it be a black of a fair man, of a mild of 
cholerick diſpoſition, married or a bachelor, with other 
particulars of the like nature, that condace very much 
to the right underſtanding of an author. To gratify 
this curioſity, which is ſo natural to a reader, I deſign 
this paper and my next, as prefatory diſcoutſes to my 
following writings, and ſhall give ſome account in them 
of the ſeveral perſons that are engaged in this work. 
4s the chief trouble of compiling, ogeſting, and cor- 

0 


tecting, will fall to my ſhare, I muſt do myſelf the ju · 
ſtice to open the work. with my own hiſtory. 
Vor. „ N n ; *No. 1. 1 Was 
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I was born to a ſmall hereditary eſtate, which, ar- 
cording to the tradition of the village where it lies, 
was bounded by the ſame hedges and ditches in Wil- 
liam the Conqueror's time that it is at preſent, and 
has been delivered down from father to ſon, whole and 
entire, without the loſs or acquiſit:on of a ſingle field 
or meadow, during the ſpace of ſix hundred years. 
There runs a ſtory in the family, that when my mo- 
ther was gone with child of me about three months, ſhe 
dreamed that ſhe was brought to- bed of a judge. Whe- 
ther this might proceed from-a law-ſuit which was then 
depending in the family, or my father's being a juſtice 
of the peace, I cannot determine; for I am not fo vain 
as to think it preſaged any dignity that I ſhould arrive 
at in my ſuture life, though that was the interprets 
tion which the neighbourhood put upon it. The gra. 
vity of my behaviour at my very firſt appearance in 
the world, and all the time that I ſucked, ſeemed to 
favour my mother's dream: for, as ſhe has often told 
me, I threw away my rattle before I was two month: 
old, and would not make uſe of my coral until they 
had taken away the bells from it. 

As for the reſt of my infancy, there being nothing 
in it remarkable, I ſhall pafs it over in ſilence. I find, 
that, during my nonage, | had the reputation of a =y 
ſullen youth, but was always a favourite of my ſchool- 
maſter, who uſed to ſay, that my parts were folid, 
and would wear well, I had not been long at the 
univerſity, before I diſtinguiſhed myſelf by a moſt pro- 
found ſitence ; for, during the ſpace of eight years, ex- 
cepting in the public exerciſes of the college, I ſcarce 
uttered the quantity of an hundred words ; and, in- 
deed, do, not remember that I ever ſpoke three ſen- 
tences together in my whole life. ilſt I was in 
this learned body, I applied myſelf with ſo much dili- 
gence to my ſtudies, that there are very few celebrat- 
ed books, either in the learned or the modern tongues, 
which I am not acquainted with. 

Upon the death of my father, I was reſolved to tra 
vel into foreign countries, and, therefore, left the uni 


verſity, with the character of an odd unaccountable 
fellow, 


8PECTATOR. at 
fellow, that had a great deal of learning, if I would 


ried me into all the countries of Europe, in which there 
was any thing new or ſtrange to be ſeen; nay, to ſuch 
a degree was my curioſity raiſed, that, having read the 
controverſies of ſome great men concerning the anti- 
quities of Egypt, I made a voyage to Grand Cairo, on 
purpoſe to take the meaſure of a pyramid : and as ſoon 
as I had ſet myſelf right in that particular, returned 
to my native country with great ſatisfaction. 


I have paſſed my latter years in this city, where 1 


am frequently ſeen in molt public places, though there 
are not above half a dozen of my ſelect friends that 
know me; of whom my next paper ſhall give a more 
particular account. There is no place of general re- 
ſort, wherein I do not often make my appearance; 
ſometimes I am ſeen thruſting my head into a round 
of politicians at Will's, and liſtening with great atten- 
tion to the narratives that are made in thoſe little cir- 


cular audiences, Sometimes I ſmoke a pipe at Child's, . 


and, while I ſeem attentive to nothing but the Poſt- 
man, overhear the converſation of every table in the 
room. I appear on Sunday nights at St James's cof- 
ſce-houſe, and ſometimes join the little committee of 
politicks in the inner-roem, as one who comes there 
to hear and improve. My face is likewiſe yery well 
known at the Grecian, the Cocoa-Tree, and in the 
theatres both of Drury - Lane and the Hay- Market, 


I have been taken for a merchant upon the Exchange 


lor above theſe ten years, and ſometimes paſs for a 
Jew in the aſſembly of ſtock-jobbers at Jonathan's. In 
ort, wherever I ſee a cluſter of people, I always mix 


with them, though I never open my lips but in my 


own club. | 

Thus I live in the world rather as a Spectator of 
mankind, than as one of the ſpecies, by which means 
| have made myſelf a ſpeculative ſtateſman, ſoldier, 
merchant, and artiſan, without ever meddling with 
any practical part in life. I am very well verſed in 
the theory of a huſband, or a father, and can diſcern 


errors in the œconomy, buſineſs, and diverſion of | 


Nun 2 b others, 


but ſhew it. An inſatiable thirſt aſter knowledge car- 


others, better than thoſe who are engaged in them; 
as ſtanders-by diſcover blots, which are apt to eſcape 
| thoſe who are in the game. I never eſpouſed any 
party with violenpe, and am reſolyed to obferve an ex- 
act neutrality between the Whigs and Torjes, unleſs 
1 ſhall be forced to declare myſelf by the hoſtilities of 
either fide. In ſhort, I have aQed in all the parts of 
my life as a looker on, which is the character I intend 
to 22 in this Paper. | . 
have giyen the reader juſt ſo much of my hiſtory 
and ee, as to let him ſee I am not altoge ber 
unqualified for the buſineſs I have undertaken. As 
for other particulars in my life and adventures, I ſhall 
inſert chem in following Papers, as I ſhall fee occa- 
ſicn. In the mean time, when I conſider how much 
J have ſeen, read, and heard, I begin to blame my own 
taciturnity ; and, ſince I have neither time, nor incli- 
nation, to communicate the fulneſs of my heart in 
ſpeech, Lam refolved to do it in writing, and to print 
myſelf out, if poſſible, before I die. I have been often 
told by my friends, that it is a pity ſo many uſeful 
diſcoveries which I have made ſhould be in the poſſeſ. 
ſion of a ſilent man. For this reaſon, therefore, I ſhall 
pn a ſheet-full of thoughts every morning, for the 
benefit of my contemporaries ; and if I can any way con- 
tribute to the diverſion or improvement gf the coun- 
oy in which I live, I ſhall leave it, when I am ſummon- 
out of it, with the ſecret ſatisfaction of thinking 
that I have not lived in vain. NI Oe” 
| There are three very material points which I hay 
not ſpoken to in this Paper; and which for ſever: 
important reaſons I muſt keep to myſelf, at leaſt for 
ſome time: I mean, an account pf my name, my age, 
and my lodgings. I muſt confeſs, I would gratify ny 
reader in any thing that is reaſonable ; but as for theſe 
three particulars, though I am ſenſible they might tend 
very much to the embelliſhment of my Paper, 1 cannot 
t come to a reſolution of communicating them to the 
blic. They would indeed draw me out of that ob 
Fury which I have enjoyed for many years, and ex 
poſe me in pic places to ſera fe d chi 
* | | * wh 
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which have been always very diſagreeable to me; for 
the greateſt pain I can ſuffer, is the being talked to, 
and being ſtared at. It is for this reaſon likewiſe, that 
I keep my complexion and dreſs as-very great ſecrets ; 
though it is not impoſſible, but I may make diſcover- 
ies of both in the progreſs of the work I have under- 


taken. 


After having been thus particular upon myſelf, I 
ſhall in to-morrow's Paper give an account of thoſe 
gentlemen who are concerned with me in this work ; 
for, as I have before intimated, 2 — of it is laid and 
concerted, (as all other matters of importance are) in 
a club. However, as my friends have engaged me to 
ſtand in the front, thoſe who have a mind to correſ- 
pond with me, may direct their letters to the SyECTa- 
rox, at Mr Buckley's in Little Britain. For I muft 
further acquaint the reader, that though our club meets 
only on Tueſdays and Thurſdays, we have appointed 
a committee to ſit every night for the inſpection of all 
ſuch Papers as may contribute to the advancement of 
the public weal, | 


Friday, March 2. 1710-1 1. 


» — 


* >< : . "— 


AP} alii ſer 


Et plures, uno conclamantore—— 


7 „ Juso. Sat. vil. 167. 
Six more at leaſt join their conſenting voice. 


HE firſt of our ſociety is a Gentleman of Wor- 

ceſterſhire, of an ancient deſcent, a Baronet, 
his name Sir Roger de Coverley. His great grand- 
father was inventor of that famous country-dance which 
is called after hin. All who know that ſhire are very 
well acquainted with the parts and merits of Sir Ro- 
ger. He is a gentleman that is very ſingular in his 
behaviour, but his ſingularities proceed from his good 
lenſe, and are contradictions to the manners of the 
No. 2. world, 
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world, only as he thinks the world is in the wrony, 
However, this humour creates him no enemies, for he 
does nothing with ſourneſs or obſtiuacy; and his 
being unconſined to modes and forms, makes him but 
the readier and more capable to pleaſe and oblige all 
who know him. When he is in towa, he lives in So- 
ho-Square. It is ſaid, he keeps himſelf a bachelor by 
reaſon he was croſſed in love by a perverſe beautiful 
widow of the next county to him. Before this diſap- 
pointment, Sir Roger was what you call a fine gentle- 
man, had often ſupped with my lord Rocheſter and 
Sir George Ectherege, fought a duel upon his firſt co- 
ming to town, and kicked bully Dawſon in a publick 
coffee-houſe for calling him Youngſter. But being ill. 
uſed by the above mentioned-widow, he was very fe, 
Tious for a year and a half; and though, his temper 
being naturally joyial, be at laſt got aver it, he grew 
careleſs of himſelf, and never dreſſed afterwards. He 
continues to wear a coat and doublet of the fame cut 
that were in faſhjon at the time of his repulſe, which, 
in his merry humours, he tells us, has in and 
out twelve times ſince he firſt wore it. It is ſaid Sir 
Roger grew humble in his deſires after he had forgot 
his cruel beauty, inſomuch that it is reported he has 
r e, offended in point of chaſtity with beggars 
and gypſies: but this is looked upon by his friends 
rather as matter of raillery than truth. He is now in 
his ſifty-ſixth year, chearful, gay, and hearty; keeps a 
good houſe both in town and country ; a great lover 
of mankind ; but there is ſuch a mirthful caſt in his 
behaviour, that he is rather beloved than eſteemed. 
His tenants grow rich, his ſervants look ſatisfied, all 
the young wounen profeſs love to him, and the young 
men are glad of his company. When he comes into a 
houſe he calls the ſervants by their names, and talks 
all the way up ſtairs to a viſit. I muſt not omit, that 
Sir Roger is a juſtice of the Quorum ; that he fills the 
chair at a quarter-{efſion with great abilities, and three 
months ago, gained univerſal applauſe, by explaining a 
paſſage in the game-aQ. BA 
The gentleman next in eſteem and authority among 
us 


* 
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us is another bachelor, who is a member of the Inner- 
Temple; a man of great probity, wit, and underſtand- 
ing; bat he has choſen his place of reſidence rather to 
obey the ditection of an old humourſome father, than 
in purſuit of his own inclinations. He was placed there 
to ſtudy the laws of the land, and is the moſt learned 
of any of the houſe in thoſe of the ſtage. Ariſtotle and 
Longinus are much better underſtood by him than 
Littleton or Coke. The father fends up every poſ? 
queſtions relating to marriage-articles, leaſes, and te- 
nures, in the neighbourhood ; all which queſtions he 


agrees with an attorney to anſwer and take care of in 


the lump. He is ſtudying the paſſions themſelves, when 


he ſhould be enquiring into the debates among men 


which ariſe from them. He knows the ment of 


each of the orations of Demoſthenes and Tully, but 
not one caſe in the reports of our own courts. No 
one ever took him for a fool, but none, except his inti- 
mate friends, know he has a great deal of wit. This 
turn makes him at once both diſintereſted and agreea- 
ble. As few of his thoughts are drawn from buſine ſs, 
they are moſt of them fit for converſation. His tafte 
of books is a little too juſt for the age he lives in; he 
has read all, but approves of very few. His familiari- 
ty with the cuſtoms, manners, actions, and writings of 
the ancients, makes him a very delicate obſerver of 
what occurs to him in the preſent world. He is an 
excellent critick, and the time of the play is his hour 
of buſineſs exactly at five he paſſes through. New-Inn, 
crofſes through Ruſſel- Court, and takes a turn at 
Will's till the play begins: he has his ſhoes rubbed 
and his periwig powdered at the barber's as you go in- 
tothe Roſe. It is for the good of the audience when 
he is at a play, for the actors have an ambition to 
pleaſe him. . | R 

The perſon of next conſideration is Sir Andrew 
Freeport, a merchant of great eminence in the city of 
London. A perſon of indefatigable induſtry, ſtrong 
reaſon, and great experience, His notions of trade 


are noble and generous, and (as every rich man has 
uſually ſome fly way of jeſting, which would make no 
| e great 
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figure were he not a rich man) he ealls the ſea 
the Britiſh Common. He is acquainted with com- 
merce in all its parts, and will tell, that it is a ſtupid 
and barbarous way to extend dominion by arms; for 
true power is to be got by arts and induſtry. He will 
often argue, that if this part of our trade were well 
cultivated, we ſhould gain from one nation; and if a. 
nother, from another. I have heard him prove, that 
diligence makes more laſting acquiſitions than valour, 
and that floth has ruined more nations than the ſword, 
He abounds in ſeveral frugal maxims. amongſt which 
the greateſt favourite is, A penny ſaved is a penny 
got. A general trader of good ſenſe is pleaſanter 
company than a general ſcholar ; and Sir Andrew ha- 
ving a natural unaffected eloquence, the perſpicuity of 
his diſcourſe gives the fame pleaſure that wit would 
in another man. He has made his fortunes himſelf; 
arid ſays that England may be fichef than other king- 
doms, by as plain methods as he himſelf is richer than 
other men ; though at the ſame time I can ſay this of 
him, that there is not a point in the compaſs, but blows 
home a ſhip in which he is an owner. 8 
Next to Sir Andrew in the club-room fits Captain 
Sentry, a gentleman of great courage, good under- 
ſtanding, but invincible modeſty. He is one of thoſe 
that deſerve very well, but are very aukward at put- 
ting their talents within the obſervation of ſuch as 
ſhould take notice of them. He was ſome years a 
captain, and behaved himſelf with great gallantry in 
ſeveral engagements and at ſeveral ſieges: but ha- 
ving a ſmall eſtate of his own, and being next heir to 
Sir Roger, he has quitted a way of life in which no 
man can riſe ſuitable to his merit, who is not ſome- 
thing of a courtier as well as a ſoldier. I have heard 
him often lament, that in a profeſſion where merit is 
Placed in ſo conſpicuous a view, impudence ſhould 
get the better of modeſty. When he has talked to 
this purpoſe, I never heard him make a ſour expreſ- 
fion, but frankly confeſs that he left the world, 
becauſe he was not fit for it. A ſtrict honeſty, and an 


even regular behaviour, are in themſelves 8 


— 
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3 


at the ſame end with himſelf, the favour of a com- 
mander. He will however in his way of talk excuſe 
generals, for not diff according to men's deſert, 
or inquiring into it: for, ſays he, that great man who 
has à mind to help me, has as many to break 

to come at me, as I have to come at him: therefore he 
will conclude, that the man who would make a figure, 
eſpecially in a military way, muſt got over all falſe mo- 
deity, and aſſiſt his patron againſt the importunity of 
other pretenders, by a proper affurance in his own 
vindication. He ſays it is a civil cowardice to be backs 
ward in aſſerting what you ought to expect, as it is a 
military fear to be flow in attacking when it is your 
duty, With this candour does the gentleman ſpeak of 
himſelf and others. The ſame frankneſs runs t 

all his converſation. The military part of his life has 
furniſhed him with many adventures, in the relation 
of which he is very agreeable to the company ; for 
he is never overbearing, though accuſtomed to com- 
mand men in the utmoſt degree below him; nor ever 


too obſequious, from an habit of obeying men highly _ 


above him. | ** 

But that our ſociety may not appear a ſet of hu» 
mouriſts, unacquainted with the gallantries and plea - 
ſures of the age, we have among us the gallant Will 
Honeycomb, a gentleman, who according to his years 
mould be in the decline of his life, but having ever 
been very careful of his perſon, and always had a very 
eaſy fortune, time has made but very little impreſſion, 
either by wrinkles on his forchead, or traces in his 
brain. His perſon is well turned, and of a good height. 
He is very ready at that ſort of diſcourſe with which 
men uſually entertain women. He has all his life dreſ- 
led very well, and remembers habits as others do men. 


He can ſmile when one ſpeaks to him, and laughs eaſily. - 


He knows the hiſtory of every ntode, and can inform 
you from which of the French king's wenches our 
vives and daughters had this manner of curling their 
hair, that way of placing their hoods ; whoſe frailty 
vas covered by ſuch a ſort of petticoat, and whoſe va- 

VoL. I. Oo. | nity 
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him that muſt preſs through crowds, who em leavour 
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| nity to ſhow her foot made that part of the dreſs (1 
thort in ſuch a year. In a word, all his converſatio: 
and knowledge has been in the female world. As o 
ther men of his age will take notice to you what ſuch 
a miniſter ſaid upon ſuch and fuch an occaſion, he 
will tell you, when the Duke of Monmouth danced at 
court, ſuch a woman was then fmitten, another waz 
taken with him at the head of his troop in the Park. 
In all theſe important relations, he has ever about the 
fame time received a kind glance or a blow of a fan 
from ſome celebrated beauty, mother of the preſent 
Lord ſucha-one. If you ſpeak of ⁊ young commoner 
that ſaid a lively thing in the houfe, he ſtarts up, He 
has good blood in hisveins, Tom Mirable begot hin, 
the rogue cheated me in that affair, that young {tel. 
* low s mother uſed me more like a dog than any vo 
man I ever made advances to This way of talking 
of his, very much enlivens the converſation among us 
of a more ſedate turn; and I find there is not one of 
the company, but myſelf, who rarely ſpeak at all, but 
fpeaks of him as of that fort of man who is uſually 
ealled a well bred fine gentleman, To conclude hi; 
character, where women are not concerned, he is an 
honeſt worthy man. 1 NN 8 
I cannot tell whether I am to account him whom! 
am next to ſpeak of, as one of our company; for he 
viſits us but ſeldom, but when he does, it adds to every 
man elſe a new enjoyment of himſelf. He is a clergy- 
man, a very philoſophick man, of general learning, 
great ſanCtity of life, and the moſt exact good breeding, 
He has the misfortune to be of a very weak conſtitu- 
tion, and eonſequently. cannot accept of ſuch cares and 
bulineſs as preferments in his function would oblige 
im to: he is therefore among divines, what a cham- 
ber-counſellor is among lawyers.  'Fhe probity of hu 
mind, and the integrity of his life, create him follow 
ers, as being eloquent or loud advances. others. He 
feldom introduces the ſubject he ſpeaks upon; but woe 
are ſo far gone in years, that he obſerves when he is 
mong us, an earneſtneſs to have him fall on ſome di- 
vine topic, which he always treats with much authorie 


ty, as one who has no intereſts in this world, as 7. 
* 
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who is haſtening to the object of all his wiſhes, and 
conceives hope from his decays and infirmitics. Theſe 
are my ordinary conpanions*. 

F | | 
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Et quoi quiſque fere fladio devinctus adberet, * 
Aut quibus in rebus multum ſumus ante morati, 
Atque in qua ratione fuit contenta magis mens, 
In fomnis eadem plerumgue videmur obire, 8 

| Luck. I. iv. 959, 


What ſtudies pleaſe, what moſt delight, - 
And fill men's thoughts, they dream them o'er at night. 


Carton. 


N one of my late rambles, or rather ſpeculations, I 
looked into the great hall, where the bank is kept, 
and was not a little pleaſed to ſee the directors, ſe- 
cretaries, and clerks, with all the other members of 
that wealthy corporation, ranged in their ſeveral ſta- 
tions, according to the parts they act, in that juſt, and 
regular cecopomy. This revived in my memory the 
many diſcourſes which I had both read and heard, 
concerning the decay of publick credit, with the me- 
thods of reſtoring it, and which in my opinion have 
always been defective, becauſe -they have always been 
made with an-eye to ſeparate intereſts, and party prin- 
ciples. | 

The thoughts of the day gave my mind employment 
for the whole night, ſo that I fell inſenſibly into a kind 
of methodical dream, which diſpoſed all my contem- 

plations 

* Though this Paper, in former Editions, is not marked with 
ay letter of the word CLI O, by which Mr Addiſon diſtinguiſh- 
ed his performances, it was thought neceſſary to inſert it, as con- 
taining charaQters of the ſeyeral perſons mentioned in the whole 
courſe of this work. 
+ No. 3. I 
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all her behaviour: and, whether it was from the deli. 
cacy of her conſtitution, or that ſhe was troubled with 


was none of her well-wjſhers, ſhe changed colour, and 
- ſtartled at every thing ſhe heard. She was like wiſe 
(as I afterwards found) a greater valetudinarian than 
any I had ever met with, even in her own ſex, and 
. ſubject to ſuch momentary conſumptions, that, in the 
- twinkling of an eye, ſhe would fall away from the moſt 
florid complexion, and moſt healthful ftate of body, 


- as ſudden as her decays, inſomuch that ſhe would re- 
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tions into a viſion or allegory, or what elſe the 
— ſhall pleaſe to call it. 1 K | 

Methought I returned to the great hall, where I had 
been the morning before, but, to my ſurpriſe, inſtead 
of the company that I left there, I ſaw towards the 
upper end of the hall, a beautiful virgin, ſeated on 
at ol gold, Her name (as they told me) was 
Public Credit. The walls, inſtead of being adprned 
with pictures and maps, were hung with many acts of 

liament written in golden letters. At. the upper 
end of the hall was the Magna Charta, with the at 


of Unifarmity on the right-hand, and the act of Tolera- 


tion on the left. At the lower end of the hall was 
the act of Settlement, which was placed full in the eye 
of the virgin that fat upon the throne. Both the ſides 
of the hall were covered with ſuch acts of parliament 
as had been made for the eſtabliſhment of public funds. 
The lady ſeemed to ſet an unſpeakable value upon 
theſe ſeveral pieces of furniture, inſomuch that ſhe 
often refreſhed her eye with them, and often ſmiled 
with a ſecret pleaſure, as ſhe looked upon them ; but, 
at the ſame time, ſhewed a very particular uneaſineſs, 
if ſhe ſaw any thing approaching that might hurt 
them. She = raps | indeed, infinitely timorous in 


vapours, as I was afterwards told by one, who I found 


and wither into a ſkeleton. Her recoveries were often 


vive in a moment out of a waſting diſtemper, into a ha · 
bit of the higheſt health and vigour. 

I had very ſoon an opportunity of obſerving theſe 

uick turns and changes in her conſtitution. There 


t at her feet a couple of ſecretaries, who 2 
0 eve 
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every hour letters fron all parts of the world, which 
the one or the other of them was-perpetually reading 
to her; and, according to the news ſhe heard. to which 


ſhe was exceedingly attentive, ſhe changed colour, and 


diſcovered many ſy:nptoms of health, or ſickneſs. 
Behind the throne was 4 prodigious heap of "bags 
of money, which were plled upon one another ſo high 
that they touched the cieling. The floor, on her right- 
hand, and on her left, was covered with vaſt ſums 5f 
gold that roſe up in pyramids on either fide of her. 
But this I did not fo much wonder at, when I heard, 
upon enquiry, that ſhe had the ſame virtue in her 
touch, which the poets tell us a Lydian king was for- 
merly poſſefſed of: and that the could convert what- 
ever ſhe pleaſed into that precious metal, | 
After a little dizzineſs, and confufed hurry of thought, 
which a man often meets with in a dream, methought 
the hall was alarined, the doors flew open, and there 
entered half a dozen of the moſt hideous phantoms 
that- I had ever ſeen (even in a dream) before that 
tine. They caine in two by two, though matched in 
the moſt diſſociable manner, and mingled together in 
a kind of dance. It would be tedious to deſcribe their 
habits and perſons, for which reaſon I fhall only in- 
form my reader, that the firſt couple were tyranny and 
anarchy, the ſecond were bigotry and atheiſm, the third 
the genius of a commonwealth, and a young man of 
about twenty-two years. of age, whoſe name I could 
not learn, He had a ſword in his right hand, which 
in the dance he often brandiſhed at the act of Settle- 
ment; and a citizen, who ſtood by me, whiſpered in 
my ear, that he ſaw a ſpunge- in his left-hand, The 
dance of ſo many jarring natures put me in mind of 
the ſun, moon, and earth, in the Rehearſal, that danced 
together for no other end but to eclipſe one another. 
The reader will eaſily ſuppoſe, by what has been 
before ſaid, that the lady on the throne would have 
been almoſt frighted to diſtraction, had ſhe ſeen but 
any one of theſe ſpectres; what then muſt have been 
her condition when ſhe ſaw them all in a body? She 
fainted and died away at the ſight. * 
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Et aher jane color qi miſto candore rubori ; 
Nic vigor, et vires, et que modo viſa placebant ; 


Nec corpus remanet rom Ovid. Met, ii. 491, 
—— Her ſpirits faint, | 

Her blooming cheeks aſſume a palid teint, 

And ſcarce her form remains. 


THERE was as great a change in the hill of . 
and the heaps of — the former Meng 25d fl 
ing into fo many empty bags, that I now "5" not 
above a tenth-part of them had been filled with money, 

The reſt that took up the ſame ſpace, and made the 
fame figure, as the bags that were really filled with 
money, had been blown up with air, and called into 
my memory the bags full of wind which Homer tell; 
us his hero received as a preſent from Molus. The 
great. heaps of gold on either ſide the throne now ap- 
peared to be only heaps of paper, or little piles of 
notched ſticks, bound up together in bundles, like Bath- 


Whilſt I was lamenting this ſudden deſolation that 
had been made before me, the whole ſcene vaniſhed: 
In the room of the frightful ſpectres. there now enter- 
ed a ſecond dance of apparitions very agreeably match- 
ed together, and made up of very amiable phantoms. 
The firſt pair was Liberty with Monarchy at her right- 
hand. 'The ſecond was Moderation leading in Reli- 
gion; and the third, a perſon whom I had never ſeen, 
with the genius of Great Britam. At the firſt ent- 
rance the lady revived, the bags ſwelled to their former 
bulk, the pile of faggots and heaps of paper changed 
into pyramids of guineas : And, for my own part, I was 
ſo tranſported with joy, that I awaked, though I muſt 
confeſs, I would fain have fallen aſleep again to have 
cloſed my viſion, if I could have done it, 
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5 atum admiſf riſum . wh 
It Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 5. 
Admitted to the fight, would you not laugh ? 


N opera may be allowed to be extravagantly la- 
viſh in its decorations, as its only deſign is to 
gratity the ſenſes, and keep up an indolent attention 
m the audience. Common ſenſe however requires, 
that there ſhould be nothing in the ſcenes and ma- 
chines which may appear childith aud abſurd. How | 
would the wits of king Charles's time have laughed, 
to have ſeen Nicolini expoſed to a tempeſt in robes of 
ermine, and failing in an open boat upon a ſea of 
paſte-board ? What a field of raillery would they have 
been led into, had they been entertained with painted 
dragons ſpitting wild-fire, enchanted chariots drawn 
by Flanders mares, and real caſcades in artificial land- 
ſ.apes ? A little ſkill in criticiſm would inform us, that 
ſhadows and realities ought not to be nuxed together 
in the ſame piece ; and that the ſcenes which are de- 
ſigned as the repreſentations of nature thould be filled 
with reſemblances, and not with the things themſelves. 
If one would repreſent a wide champaign country filled 
with herds and flocks, it would be ridiculous to draw 
the country only upon the ſcenes, and to crowd ſeve- 
ral parts of the ſtage with ſheep and oxen. This is 
joining together inconſiſtencies, and making the deco- 
ration partly real, and partly imaginary. I would re- 
commend what I have here ſaid, to the directors, as 
well as to the admirers of our modern opera, 3 
As I was walking in the ſtreets about a fortnight a- 
$0, I ſaw an ordinary fellow carrying a cage full of 
little birds upon his thoulder ; and, as I was wonder- 
Ing with myſelf what uſe he would put them to, he 
was met very luckily by an acquaintance, who had the 
No. 5. ſame 
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fame curioſity, Upon his aſking what he had upon 
his ſhoulder, he told him that he had been buying 
ſparrows for the opera. Sparrows far the opera, ſay; 
his friend, licking his lips; what. are they to be roat. 
ed? No, no, the other, they are to enter toward; 
the end of the firſt act, and to fly about the ſtage. 
This ſtrange dialogue awakened my curioſity fo far, 
that | immediately bought the opera, by which means 
I perceived the ſparrows were to act the part of ſinging- 
birds in a delightful grove ; though upon a nearer en. 
quiry, I found the ſparrows put the ſame trick upon the 
audience, that Sir Martin Mar-all practiſed upon his 
miſtreſs: for though they flew in fight, the muſic pro- 
ceeded from a concert of flagelets and bird-calls which 
were planted behind the ſcenes. At the ſame tine 
I made this diſcovery, I found by the diſcourſe of the 
actors, that there were great deſigns on foot for the 
improvement of the opera; that it had been propoſed 
to break down a part of the wall, and to ſurpriſe the 
audience with a party of an hundred horſe, and that 
there was actually a project of bringing the Neu- river 
into the houſe, to be employed in jetteaus and water- 
works. This project. Zig, have ſince heard, is poſt- 
poned till the ſummer-ſfeaſon ; when it is thought the 
coolneſs that proceeds from fountains and caſcades 
will be more acceptable and reſreſhing to people of 
quality. In the mean time, to find out a more agree- 
able entertainment for the winter- ſeaſon, the opera of 
Rinaldo is filled with thunder and lightning, illumina- 
tions and fire-works ; which the audience may look u- 
oo without catching cold, and indeed without much 
anger of being burnt; for there are ſeveral engines 
filled with water, and ready to play at a minute s warn- 
ing, in caſe any ſuch accident ſhould happen. How- 
ever, as I have a very great friendſhip for the owner 
of this theatre, I hope that he has been wiſe enough 
to inſure his houſe before he would let this opera be 
acted in it. 
It is no wonder, that thoſe ſcenes ſhould be very 
ſurpriſing, which were contrived by two poets of Git 
ferent nations, and raiſed by two magicians of * 
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ent ſexes. Armida (as we are told in the argument) 
was an Amazonian-enchantreſs, and poor Signior Caſ- 
ſanj (as we learn from the perſons repreſeated) a chrif« 
tian conjurer (Mago Chriſtiano). I maſt confeſs I am 
very much puzzled to find how an Amizon ſhould be 
verſed in the black art, or how a good chriſtian, for 
ſuch is the part of the magician, ſhould deal with the 
devil n mne 3 | 
To conſider the poet after the conjurers, I ſhall give 
you a taſte of the Italian from the firſt lines of his pre. 
face. Eetoti, bertigns lettor, un parts di poche ſero, de V2 
ben eato di notte, non > perd aborto di tenebre, md fi furd co 
n;ſcere figlio d Apollo enn qualche raggio di Purnaſſe. Be 
hold, gentle reader, the birth of a few evenings, which, 
though it be the offsprings of the night, is not the a- 
bortive of darkneſs, but will make ufelf known to be 
the ſon of Apollo, with a certain ray of Parnaſſus.” 
He afterwards proceeds to call Mynheer' Handel the 
Orpheus of our age, and to acquaint us, in the ſame 
ſablimity of ſtile, that he compoſed this opera in a 
fortnight.” Such are the wits to whoſe taſtes we ſo am- 
bitiouſly conform ourſelves.” The truth of it is, the 
fnelt writers among the modern Italians expreſs them- 
ſelves in ſuch a florid form of words, and ſuch tedious 
circumlocutions, as are uſed by none but pedants in 
our own country; and at the ſame time fill their wri- 
tings with ſuch poor imaginations and conceits as our 
youths are aſhamed of, before they have been two 
years at the univerſity. Some may be apt to think 
that it is the difference of genius which produces this 
liference in the works of the two nations; but to 
ſhew there is nothing in this, if we look into the wri- - 
tings of the old Italians, ſuch as Cicero and Virgil, we 
ſhall find that the Engliſh writers, in their way of 
tiinking and expreſſing themſelves, reſemble thoſe au- 
tzors much more than the modern Italians pretend to 
do. And as for the poet himſelf, from whom the 
dreams of this opera are taken, I muſt entirely agree 
vith Monſieur Boilean, that one verſe in Virgil is worth 
a the clincant or tinſel of Taſſo. | { 
Vol. L. e | But 
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But to return to the ſparrows ; there have been ſo 
many flights of them let looſe in this opera, that it is 
feared the houſe will never get rid of them; and that 
in other plays they may make their entrance in very 
wrong and improper ſcenes, ſo as to be ſeen flying in — 
a lady's bed- chamber, or perching upon a king's throne; 
beſides the inconveniencies which the heads of the au- 
dience may ſometimes ſuffer from them. I am eredi 
bly informed, that there was once a deſign of caſting 
into an dpera the ſtory of Whittington and his cat, and 
that in order to it, there had been got together a great 
quantity of mice ; but Mr Rich, the proprietor of the 
play-houſe, very prudently conſidered. that it would be 
impoſſible for the cat to kill them all, and that conſe- 
quently the princes of the ſtage might be as much in- 
eſted with mice, as the prince of the iſland was before 
the cat's arrival upon it; for which reaſon he would cal 
not permit it to be afted in his houſe, And indeed! ſtr 
cannot blame him : for, as he ſaid very well upon that po 


occaſion, I do not hear that any of the rmers in ch 
our opera pretend to equal the famous pied piper, who 20 
made all the mice of a great town in Germany follow ha 
his muſic, and by that means cleared the place of thoſe it 
little noxious animals. | ha 


Before I diſiniſs this Paper, I muſt inform my read- (fa 
er, that I hear there is a treaty on foot between Lon- 4 
don and Wiſe“ (who will be appointed gardeners of 
the play-houſe) to furniſh the opera of Rinaldo and 
Armida with an orange-grove; and that the next time 
it is ated, the ſinging- birds will be perfonated by tom- 
tits; the undertakers being reſolved to ſpare neither 
pains nor money for the gratification of the audr 


che E. / 


The Queen's Gardeners. 
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Thurſday, March 8, 1710-115. 


Somnia, terrores magicus, miracula, ſagas, 
Notturnos lemures, portentaque Theſſala rides ? 
For. 2 Ep ii. 208, 


Viſions, and magie ſpells, can you deſpiſe, | 
And laugh at witches, ghoſts, and prodigies ? 


OING yeſterday to dine with an old acquaint- 
ance, I had the misfortune to find his whole 
fanuly very much dejected. Upon aſking him the oc- 
caſion of it, he told me that his wife had dreamed a 
ſtrange dream the night before, which they were afraid 
portended ſome misfortune to themſelves, 'or to their 
children, At her coming into the room, I obſerved 
a ſettled melancholy in her countenance, which I ſhould . 
have been troubled for, had I not heard from whence 
it proceeded, We were no fooner ſat down, but aiter 
having looked upon me a little while, + My dear,” 
(fays the, turning to her huſband) “ you may now ſee 
* the ſtranger that was in the candle laſt night.“ Soon 
after this, as they began to talk of family affairs, a little 
boy at the lower end of the table told her, that he was 
to go into join-hand on Thurſday. Thurſday! (ſays 
te) * No, child, if it pleaſe God, you ſhall not begin 
upon Childermas-day ; tell your writing-maſter that 
Friday will be ſoon enough.“ I was reflecting with 
myſelf on the oddneſs of her fancy, and wondering that 
any body would eſtabliſh it as a rule, to loſe a day in 
every week, In the midſt of theſe my muſings, ſhe 
deſired me to reach her a little ſalt upon the point of 
my knife, which I did in ſuch a trepidation and hurry 
of obedience, that I let it dro by the way ; at which 
ſhe immediately ſtartled, and faid it fell towards her, 
Upon this I looked very blank; and, obſerving the con- 118 
ern of the whole table, began to conſider myſelf, with 1166 
*No. 7. P p 2 ſome 4 
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ſome confuſion, as a perſon that had brought a dit 
aſter upon the family. The lady, however, recover- 
ing herſelf after a little ſpace, ſaid to her huſband, with 
a ſighh, Ny dear, misfortunes never come ſingle.” 
My. triend, I found, acted but an under-part at his table, 
and, being a man of more good nature than under- 
ſtanding, thinks himſelf obliged to fell in with all the 
paſſions and humours of his yoke · fellow. Do.not you 
remember, ** child,” (ſays ſhe) & that the pigeon-houſe 
& fell the very aſternoon that our careleſs wench ſpilt 
<< the ſalt upon the table ?” © Yes,” (ſays he) © my 
dear, and the next poſt brought us an account of the 
& battle of Almarza.” The reader may gueſs at the 
figure I made, after having done all this miſchief, 
I diſpatched my dinner as ſoon as I could with my 
uſual taciturnity; when, to my utter confuſion, the 
lady ſeeing me quitting my knife and fork, and laying 
them acro{s one another upon my plate, deſired me 
that I would humour her ſo far as to take them out of 
that figure, and place them fide by ſide. What the 
abſurdity was which I had committed I did not know, 
but I ſuppoſe there was ſome traditionary ſuperſtition 
in it; — 2 thereſorẽ, in obedience to the lady of the 
houſe, I diſpoſed of my knife and fork in two parallel 
lines, which is the figure I ſhall always lay them in for 
the future, though I do not know any reaſon for it. 
It is not difficult for a man to ſee that a perſon has 
conceived an averſion to him. For my own part, I quick- 
ly found, by the lady's looks, that the regarded me as 
a. very odd kind of fellow, with an unfortunate aſpect. 
For which reaſon I took my leave immediately af- 
ter dinner, and withdrew to my own lodgings. Upon 
my return home, I fell into a profound contemplation 
on the evils that attend theſe ſuperſtitious follies of 
mankind ; how they ſubject ns to imaginary afflictions, 
and a.ditional ſorrows, that do not properly come with 
in our lot, As if the natural calamities of lite were not 
ſuliient for it, we turn the moſt indifferent circum- 
ſtances into misfortunes, and ſuffer as much from tri- 
Alii.g accidents, as from real evils. I have known the 


ſhooting of a ſtar ſpoil a night's reſt ; and have ſeen 
a man 
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a man in love grow pale, and loſe his appetite, upon the 
plucking of a merry- thought. A ſereech-· ou at mid - 
night has alarmed a family more than a band of rob- 
bers; nay, the voice of a cricket hath ſtruck more ter- 
ror than the roaring of a lion. There is nothing ſo 
inconſiderable, which may not appear dreadful to an 
imagination that is filled with omens and prognoſticks. 
A ruſty nail, or a crooked pin, ſhoot up into prodi- 

ies. | 
5 I remember I was once in a mixed aſſembly, that 
was full of noiſe and mirth, when, on a ſudden, an 
old woman unluckily obſerved there were thirteen of us 
in company. This remark {truck a panic terror into 
ſeveral who were preſent, inſomuch that one or two 
of the ladies were going to leave the room; but a friend 
of mine taking notice that one of qur female companions 
was big with child, affirmed there were fourteen. in 
the room, and that, inſtead of portending one of the 
company ſhould die, it plainly foretold one of them 
ſhould be born. Had not my friend found this expe- 
dient to break the omen, I queſtion not but half the 
women in the company would have fallen ſick that 
very night. 

An old maid that is troubled with the vapours, pro- 
duces infinite diſturbances of this kind among her friends 
and neighbours. I know a maiden aunt of a great 
family, who is one of theſe antiquated Sybi/r, that fore- 
bodes and propheſies from one end of the year to the 
other. She is always ſeeing apparitions, and hearing 
death- watches; and was, the other day, almoſt fright- 
ed out of her wits by the great houſe-dog, that howled 
in the ſtable, at a time when ſhe lay ill of the tooth- 
ach, Such an extravagant cait of mind engages mul- 
titudes of people, not only in impertinent terrors, but 
in ſupernumerary duties of life; and arifes from that 
tear and ignorance which are natural to the ſoul of 
man. The horror with which we entertain the thoughts 
ot death, (or indeed of any future evil) and the un- 
certainty of its approach, fill a melancholy mind with 
inzumerable apprehenſions and ſuſpicions, and conſe- 
quently diſpaſe it to the obſervation of ſuch groundleſs 

| - prodigies - 
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prodigies and predictions. For as it is the chief con- 
cern' of wiſe men to retrench the evils of life by the 
reaſonings of philoſophy, it is the employment of fools 
to multiply them by the ſentiments of ſuperſtition. 

For my own part, I ſhould be very much troubled 
were I endowed with this divining quality, though it 
ſhould inform me truly of every thing that can befal 
me. I would not anticipate the reliſh of any happi- 
neſs, nor feel the weight of any miſery, before it ac- 
tually arrives. 

I know but one ortify: oul againſt theſe 
gloomy preſages , 2 4 is, ny 
to myſelf the friendſhip and protection of that Being tuo 
diſpoſes of events, and governs futurity. He ſees, at one 
view, the whole thread of my exiſtence ; not only that part 
of it which I have already paſſed through, but that which 


runs forward into all the depths of eternity. When T lay 


me down to ſleep, I recommend myſelf to his care: when 
J awake, I give myſelf up to his direction. Amidſt all the 
evils that threaten. me, I will look up to him for help, and 
queſtion not but he will either avert them, or turn them 10 
my advantage. Though I know neither the time nor the 
manner of the death I am to die, 1 am not at all folicitous 
about it ; becauſe I am ſure that he knows them both, and 
that he will not fail to comfort and ſupport me under them. 


Friday, March 9, 1710-11 *. 


2 Wy 


At Venus obſcure gradientes aere ſopſit, 
Et multo nebulæ circum Dea fudit amictu, ' 
Cernere ne quis en. Virg. Mo. i. 415. 


They march obſcure, for Yerus kindly ſhrouds, 


With miſts their perſons, and involves in clouds. 
a Davprx. 


SHALL here communicate to the world a couple 
of letters, which I believe will give the reader as 


good an entertainment as any that I am able to furniſh- 


4 No. 8. him 
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him with, and, therefore, ſhall make no apology for 
them. 


To the Srrcraron, c. 


«SIR, | in; 
© AM one of the directors of the ſociety for the 
6 reformation. of manners, and, therefore, think 


« myſelf a proper perſon for your correſpondence. 
„have thoroughly examined the preſent. ſtate of re- 
© ligion in Great Britain, and am able to acquaint you 
* with the predominant vice of every market-town in 
the whole iſland. I can tell you the progreſs that 
© virtue has made in all our cities, boroughs, and cor- 
« porationsz and know as well the evil practices that 
© are committed in Berwick or Exeter, as what is done 
© in my own family. In a word, Sir, I have my cor- 
* reſpondents in the remoteſt parts of the nation, who 
* ſend me up punctual accounts, from time to time. of 
* all the little irregularities, that fall under their no- 
* tice in their ſeveral diſtricts and diviſions. 
I am no leſs acquainted with the particular quar- 
ters and regions of this great town, than with the 
different parts and diſtributions of the whole na- 
tion. I can deſcribe every pariſh by its impieties, 
and can tell you in which of our ſtreets lewdneſs pre- 
* vails, which gaming has taking the poſſeſſion of, and 
© where drunkenneſs has got the better of them both. 
When I am diſpoſed to raiſe a fine for the poor, I 
* know the lanes and alleys that are inhabned by 
common ſwearers. When I would encourage the 
* hoſpital of Bridewell, and improve the hempen 
manufacture, I am very well acquainted with all the 
* haunts and reſorts of female night-walkers. 
* After this ſhort account of myſelf, I muſt let you 
* know, that the deſign of this _ is to give you in- 
formation of a certain irregulat aſſe mbly, which I 
think falls very properly under your obſervation, eſpe- 
© clally ſince the perſons it is compoſed of are criminals 
too conſiderable for the animadverſions of our ſociety. 
© I mean, Sir, the midnight maſk, which has 2 
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been frequently held in one of the moſt conſpicuous 

s of the town, and which I hear will be conti- 
nued with additions and improvements. As all the 
perſons who compoſe this lawleſs aſſembly are maſk- 


ed, we dare not attack any of them in our avay, leſt 


* 
6 
6 
4 
© we ſhould ſend a woman of quality to Bride well, 
or a peer of Great Britain to the Counter: beſides 
that their numbers are ſo very great, that I am 2. 
+ fraid they would be able to rout our whole fraterni- 
ty, though we were accompanied with all our 
© guards'of conſtables. Both theſe reaſons, which ſe- 
cure them from our authority, make them obnoxious 
© to yours; as both their diſguiſe and their numbers 
© will give no particular perſon reaſcn to think him- 
< ſelf atfronted by you. AEN 
If we are rightly informed, the rules that are ob- 
ſerved by this new ſociety are wonderfully con- 
trived for the advancement of cuckoldom. e vo- 
men either come by thernſelves, or ate introduced by 
friends who are obliged to quit them, upon their firſt 
entrance, to the converſation of any body that addreſ- 
ſes himſelſ to them. There are ſeveral rooms where 
the parties may retire, and, if they pleaſe, ſhew 
their faces by conſent. Whiſpers, ſqueezes, nods, and 
embraces, are the innocent freedoms of the place, 
In ſhort, the whole deſign of this libidinous affem- 
bly, ſeems to terminate in aſſignations and intrigues; 
and T hope you will take effetual methods by your 
« publick advice and admonitions, to prevent ſuch a 
« promiſcuous multitude of both ſexes from meeting 
© together in ſo clandeſtine a manner. Tam 


© Your humble ſervant, 
And fellow-labourer, 
| 1 


R K K W „„ „ 1 „ „ „ 


Not long after the peruſal of this letter, I received 
another upon the ſame ſubject ; which by the date 
and ſtile of it, I take to be written by ſome young 
Templar. TT OR 
SIR, 
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81R. | Middle-Temple, 1710-11. 
HEN a man has been guilty of any vice or 
folly, I think the beſt atonement he can 
make for it, is to warn others not to fall into the 
like. In order to this I muſt acquaint you, that 
ſo ne time in February laſt I went to the Tueſday's 
maſquerade, Upon my firſt going in I was attack- 
ed by half a dozen female quakers, who ſeemed 
willing to adopt me for a brother ; but upon a 
nearer examination I found they were a ſiſterhood 
of coquettes, diſguiſed in that preciſe habit. I was 
ſoon after taken out to dance, and, as I fancied, 
by a woman of the firſt quality, for ſhe was very tall, 
and moved gracefully. As ſoon as the minuet was 
over, we ogled one another through our maſks 3 
and as I am very well read in Waller, I repeated to 
her the four following verſes out of his poem 
Vandike : ; pos 


© The heedleſs lover does not know 

* Whoſe eyes they are that wound him ſo; 
© But confounded with thy art. 

« Inquires her name that has his heart.“ 


I pronounced theſe words with ſuch a languiſhing 
air, that I had ſome reaſon to conclude I had made 
a conqueſt, She told me that ſhe hoped my face 
was not akin to my r * and looking upon her 
watch, I accidentally diſcovered the figure of a co- 
ronet on the back part of it. I was ſo tranſported 
with the thought of ſuch an amour, that I plied her 
from one room to another with all the gallantries 
I could invent; and at length brought things to ſo 
happy an ifſue, that ſhe gave me a private meeting 
the next day, without page or foot nan, coach or e- 
quipage. My heart danced in raptures, but I had 
not lived in this golden dream above three days, 
before I found good reaſon to wiſh that I had con- 
tinued true to my laundreſs. I have ſince heard, 
by a very great accident, that this fine lady does 
not live far from Covent-Garden, and that I 'am 
Vox. I. Wy: - 5 not 
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not the firſt cully whom ſhe has paſſed herſelf upon 0 
for a counteſs. n 
Thus, Sir, you ſee how I have miſtaken a Cloud 0 
* for a Juno; and if you can make any uſe of this ad- Ci 
venture, for the benefit of thoſe who may poſſibly be ff 
© as vain young coxcombs as myſelf, I do moſt heartily v 
give you leave. I am, SIR, t 
Lour moſt humble admirer, © 1. b 
I deſign to viſit the next maſquerade myſelf, in ot 
the ſame habit I wore at Grand Cairo ; and till then in 
hall ſuſpend my judgment of this midnight enter- tl 
tainment. a , Vs th 
TID: at 
f 
Saturday March 10, 1710-11, 2 
— — —— - . ty 
3 | of 
——Tigris agit rabida cum tigride | gi 
Perpetuam, ſævis inter ſe convenit 15 A 

uy vv. Sat, xv. ver. 163. 

Tiger with Tiger, Bear with Bear, you'll find 
In leagues offenſwe and defenſive join'd. Tart. 


| AN is ſaid to be a fociable animal, and, as an 
inſtance of it, we may obſerve, that we take 
all occaſions and pretences of ' forming ourſelves into 
thoſe little nocturnal aſſemblies, which are commonly 
known by the name of Clubs. When a fet cf men 
- tind themſelves agree in any particular, though never 
fo trivial, they eſtabliſh themſelves into a kind of fra- 
ternity, and meet once or twice a-week, upon the ac- 
count of ſuch a fantaſtic reſemblance. I know a con- 
ſiderable market-town, in which there was a club of 
fat men, that did not come together, as you may well 

| ſuppoſe, to entertain one another with ſprightlineſs 
and wit, but to keep one another in countenance: 
the room where the club met was ſomething of the 
largeſt, and had two entrances, the one by a door of 

a moderate - ſize, and the other by a pair of folding 
No. 9. doors. 
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doors. If a candidate for this corpulent club could 
make his entrance through the firſt, he was looked ur- 
on as unqualified ; but if he ſtuck in the paſſage and 
could not force his way thro it, the folding-doors were 
immediately thrown open for his reception, and he 
was ſaluted as a brother. I have heard that this club, 
though it conſiſted but of fifteen perſons, weighed a- 
bove three tun. c h R 

In oppoſition to this ſociety, there ſprung up an- 
other, 4dr of ſcarecrows and ſkeletons, who be- 
ing very meagre and envious, did all they could to 
thwart the deſigns of their bulky brethren, whom 
they repreſented as men of dangerous principles; till 
at length they worked them out of the favour of the 
people, and conſequently out of the magiſtracy. Theſe 
factions tore the corporation in pieces for ſeveral years, till 
at length they came to this accommodation ; that the 
two bailiffs of the town ſhould be annually choſen out 
of the two clubs; by which means the principal ma- 
giſtrates are at this day coupled like rabbets, one fat 
and one lean. 
Every one has heard of the club, or rather the con- 
federacy, of the Kings. This grand alliance was form- 
ed a little after the return of King Charles the Second, 
and admitted into it men of all qualities and profeſ 
ſions, provided they agreed in the ſirname of King, 
which, as they imagined, ſufficiently declared the own- 


ers of it to be altogether untainted with republican and 


anti-monarchical principles. 
A chriſtian na ne has likewiſe been often uſed: as 
a badge of diſtinction, and made the occaſion of a club, 
That of the George's, which uſed to meet at the fign 
of the George on St George's day, and ſwear Before 
George, is {till freſh in every one's memory. 
There are at preſent in ſeveral parts of this city what 
they call Street-clubs, in which the chief inhabitants 
of the ſtreet converſe together every night. I remem- 
ber, upon my enquiring after lodgings in Ormond- 
Street, the landlord, to recommend that quarter of the 
town, told me, there was at that time a very good club 
in it; he alſo told me, upon further danse with 
Q 4 him, 
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him, that two or three noiſy country Squires, who 
were ſettled there the year before, had conſiderably 
funk the price of houſe-rent ; and that the club (to pre- 
vent the like inconveniences for the future) had thougſitʒ 
of taking every houſe that became vacant into their 
own hands, till they had found a tenant for it, of a ſo- 
ciable nature, and good converſation. 

The Hum Drum club, of which I was formerly an 
unworthy member, was made up of very honeſt gentle. 
men of peaceable diſpoſitions, that uſed to fit together, 
ſmoke their pipes, and ſay nothing till midnight. The 
Mum club (as I am informed) is an inſtitution of the 
fame nature, and as great an enemy to noiſe. 

After theſe two innocent ſocieties, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a very miſchievous one, that was erected 
in the reign of King Charles the Second: I mean the 
club of Duelliſts, in which none was to be admitted 
that had not fought his man. The preſident of it was 
faid to have killed half a dozen in ſingle combat; and, 
as for the other members. they took their ſeats accord» 
ing to the number of their ſlain. There was likewiſe 
a ſide table, for ſuch as had only drawn blood, and 
ſhewn a laudable ambition of taking the firſt opportu- 
nity to qualify themſelves for the firſt table. This club, 
conſiſting only of men of honour, did not continue 
long, moſt of the members of it being put to the ſword, 
or hanged, a little after its inſtitution. 

Our modern celebrated clubs are founded upon eat- 
ing and drinking, which are points wherein moſt men 
agree, and in which the learned and illiterate the dull 
and the airy, the philoſopher and the buffoon, can all 
of them bear a part. The Kit-Cat itſelf is ſaid to have 
taken its original from a mutton-pye. The Beef-ſtake, 
and October clubs. are neither of them averſe to eat- 
ing and drinkihg, if we may form a judgment of them 
from their reſpective titles. 

When men are thus knit together, by a love of ſo- 
ciety, not a ſpirit of faction, and do not meet to cen- 
ſure or annoy thoſe that are abſent, but to enjoy one 
another ; when they are thus combined for their own 


unprovement, or for the good of others, or at leaſt, * 
| re 
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relax themſelves fro n the buſineſs of the day, by an 


innocent and chearful converſation, there may be 
ſomething very uſeful in theſe little inſtitutions and 
eſtabliſhments. 
I cannot forbear concluding this Paper with a ſcheme 
of laws that 1 met with upon a wall in a little alehouſe. 
How I came thither I nay inform my reader at a inore 
convenient time, Theſe laws were enacted by a knot 
of artiſans and mechanicks, who uſed to meet e 
night; and as there is ſomething in them which gives 
u3 a pretty picture of low lite, i Mall tranſcribe them 


word for word. 


RULES to be obſerved in the Twopenny CLus, 
erected in this Place for the Preſervation of 
Friendibip and Good Neighbourhood. 


I. Every member at his firſt coming in ſhall lay 
down his twopence. | 

II. Every member ſhall fill his pipe out of his own 
box, 

III. If any member abſents hi nſelf he ſhall forfeir 
a penny for the uſe of the club, unleſs in cafe of ſick- 
neſs or impriſonment. 

IV. If auy member ſwears or curſes, his neighbour 
may give him a kick upon the uns. 

V. If any member tells ſtories in the club that are 
not true, he ſhall forfeit for every third lie, an halt 

nny. | 

VI. If any member ſtrikes another wrongfully, he 
ſhall pay his club for him. 

VII. If any member brings his wife into the dub, 
he thall pay for whatever the drinks or ſmokes. 

VIIL if any meraber's wife comes to tetch him home 
e the club, the ihall ſpeak to him without the 

oor, 

IX. If any member calls another Cuckold, he ſhall 
be turned out of the club. , 

X. None ſhall be admitted into the club that is of 
the ſame trade with any member cf it. 

XI. None 
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XI. None of the club ſhall have his clothes or ſhoes 
made or mended, but by a brother-member. 
HS No non-juror ſhall be capable of being a me m- 
"IJ | f 


The morality of this little club is guarded by ſuch 
wholeſome laws and penalties, that I queſtion not but 
my reader will be as well pleaſed with them, as he 
would have been with the Leges Conwvales of Ben John- 
ſon, the regulations of an old Roman club cited by 
* the rules of a Sympgſum in an ancient Greek 
a . : 


Monday March 12, 1710-11*. 


OF 2 


Non aliter gudm qui adverſ» vix flumine lombum 
'  Remigiis ſubigit : fi brachia forte remifit, 
\ Atque illum in preceps prono rapit alveus amni. 


Virg. Georg. i. 201. 


So the boat's brawny crew the current ſtem, 

And flow advancing, ſtruggle with the ſtream ; 

But if they flack theit hands, of ceaſe to ſtrive, 

Thea dowa the flood with headlong haſte they drive. 


DxvyDes. 


T is with much fatisfaQtion that I hear this great 
city inquiring day by day after theſe my Papers, 
and receiving my morning lectures with a becoming 
ſeriouſneſs and attention. My publiſher tells me, that 
there are already three thouſand of them diſtributed 
every day: So that ifI ao., twenty readers to every 
Fes which I look upon as a modeſt computation, 
1 may reckon about 'threeſcore thouſand diſciples in 
Loncon and Weſtminſter, who I hope will take care 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the thoughtleſs herd of 
their ignorant and inattentive brethren. Since I have 
raiſed to myſelf ſo great an audience, I ſhall ſpare no 
No. 10. pains 
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pains to make their inſtruction agreeable, and their di- 
verſion uſeful. For which reaſons I ſhall endeavour 
to enliven morality with wit, and to temper wit with 
morality, that my readers may, if poſſible, both ways 
find their account in the Speculation of the day. And 
to the end that their virtue and diſcretion may not be 
ſhort, tranſient, intermitting ſtarts of thought, I have 
reſolved to refreſh their memories from day to day, 
till I have recovered them out of that deſperate ſtate 
of vice and folly into which the age is fallen. The 
mind that lies fallow but a ſingle day, ſprouts up in 
follies that are only to be killed by a conſtant and afh- 
duous culture. It was ſaid of Socrates, that he brought 
philoſophy down from heaven, to inhabit among men; 
and I ſhall be ambitious to have it ſaid of me, that I 
have brought philoſophy out of cloſets and libraries, 
ſchools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and aſſemblies, 
at tea-tables and in coffee-houſes. 

I would therefore in a very particular manner re- 
commend theſe my Speculations to all welk-regulated 
ſamilies, that ſet apart an hour in every morning for 
tea and bread and butter; and would earneſtly adviſe 
them for their good to order this Paper to be punctu- 
ally ſerved up, and to be looked upon as a part of the 
tea equipage. | \ 

Sir Francis Bacon obſerves, that a well-written baok, 
compared with its rivals and antagoniſts, is like Moſes 3 
ſerpent, that immediately ſwallowed up and devoured 
thoſe of the Egyptians. I ſhall not be ſo vain as to 
think, that where the Spectator appears, the other pub- 
lic prints will vaniſh;- but ſhall leave it to my reader's 
contideration, whether it is not much better to be let 
into the knowledge of one's ſelf, than to hear what 
paſſes in Muſcovy or Poland; and to amuſe ourſelves 
with ſuch writings as tend to the wearing out of ig- 
norance, paſſion, and prejudice, than ſuch as naturally 
conduce to inflame hatreds, and make enmities irre- 
concileable. 

In the next place, I would recommend this Paper 
to the daily peruſal of thoſe gentlemen whom 1 cannot 
but conſider as my good brothers and allies, I ** 
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the fraternity of Spectators, who live in the world 
without having any thing to do in it ; and either by 
the affluence of their fortunes, or lazineſs of their vi. 
itions, have no other buſineſs with the reſt of an- 
ind, but to look upon them. Under thisclaſs of men 
are comprehended all comemplative tradeſmen, titul t 
phyſicians, fellows of the royal ſociety, te nplars that 
are not given to be contentious, and ſtateſ en that are 
out of buſineſs ; in ſhort, every one that conſiders the 
world as a theatre, and deſire to form a right ju ge- 
ment of thoſe who are the actors on it, 
- There is another ſet of nen that I :nuſt likewiſe lay 
a claim to, whom I have lately called the Blanks of - 
ciety, as being altogether unfurniſhed with ideas, till 
the buſineſs and converſation of the day has ſup; lic 1 
them. I have often conſidered theſe poor fouls wich 
an eye of great commiſeration, when I have heard 
them aſking the firſt man they have met with. whether 
there was any news ſtirring ? and by that means ga- 
thering together materials for thinking. Theſe nceuy 
perſons do not know what to talk of, till about twelve 
o'clock in the morning; tor by that time they are 
pretty good judges of the weather. know which way 
the wind fits, and whether the Dutch mail be come in. 
As they lie at the mercy of the firſt man they mect, 
and, are grave and impertinent all the day long, ac- 
cording to the notions which they have imbibed in 
the morning, I would earneſtly entreat them not to 
ſtir out of their chambers till they have read this pa- 
per, and do promiſe them, that I will daily inſtil into 
then ſuch ſound and wholeſome ſentiments, as hall 
have a good effect on their converſation for the enſu- 
ing twelve hours, | 
Bat there are ncne to whom this Paper will be 
more uſeful, than to.the Female world, I have often 
thought there has not been ſufficient pains taken in 
finding out proper employments and diverſions for the 
fair ones. Ther amuſcments ſeem contrived for them, 


rather as they are women, than as they are reaſonable 


creatures; and are more adapted tothe ſex than to the 


ſpecies. The toilet is their great ſcene of buſineſs, jo 
the 
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the right adjuſting of their hair the principal employ- 
ment of their lives. The ſorting of a ſuit of ribbands 
is reckoned a very good morning's work; and if they 
make an excurſion to a mercer's or a toy-ſhop, ſo great 
a fatigue makes them unfit for any thing elſe all the 
day after. Their more ſerious occupations are ſewing 
and embroidery; and their greateſt drudgery the pre- 
paration of jellies and ſweet-meats. This, I ſay, is 
the ſtate of ordinary women; though I know there 
are multitudes of thoſe of a more elevated life and con- 
verſation; that move in an exalted ſphere of knowledge 
and virtue, that join all the beauties of the mind to 

the ornaments of dreſs; and inſpire a kind of awe and 
| reſpect, as well as love, into their male-beholders. I 
| hope to increaſe the number of theſe by publiſhing 
this daily Paper, which I {hl always endeayour to 
| make an innocent, if not an i nproving entertainment, 
and by that means at leaſt divert the minds of ny fe- 
Y 
e 


male readers from greater trifles. At the ſame ti ne, 
as I would fain give ſome finiſhing touches to thoſe 
which are already the moſt beautiful pieces in human 


e nature, I ſhall endeavour to point out all thoſe imper- 
y fections that are the blemiſhes, as well as thoſe virtues 
. which are the embelliſhments, of the ſex. In the 
, mean while, I hope theſe my gentle readers, who have 
c ſo much time on their hands, will not grudge throws 
n ing away a quarter of an hour in a day on this Paper, 
0 ſince they may do it without any hinderance to buſi- 
4 neſs, ; 
0 I know ſeveral of my friends and well-wiſhers are 
l in great pain for me, leſt I ſhould not be able to keep 
u- up the ſpirit of a Paper which I oblige myſelf to fur- 
niſh every day: but to make thenf eaſy in this parti- 
be cular, I will promiſe them faithfully to give it over as 


great raillery to the ſmall wits; who will frequently 
put me in mind of my promiſe, deſire me to keep ny 
word, affure me that it is high ti ne to give over, with 
many other little pleaſantries of the like nature, which 
men of a little ſ nart genius cannot forbear throwin 
out againſt their beſt friends, when they have ſuch art 
Vol. I. Rr handle 


ſoon as I grow dull. This I know will be matter of 
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handle given them of being witty. But let them re. 

member, that I do hereby enter my caveat againſt 

this piece of raillery. 

BBB 
Wedneſday March 14. 1710-117. 


— — 


— — — 


A eteres avias tibi de pulmone revello. 
Perf. Sat. v. 92+ 


I reot thꝰ old woman from thy trembling heart. 


| T my coming to London, it was ſome time be- 
fore I could ſettbe myſelf in a houſe to my li- 
king. I was forced to quit my firſt lodgings, by rea- 


fon of an oftficious landlady, that would be aſking me 0 
cvery morning how I had ſlept. I then fell into an cc 
honeſt family, and lived very happily for above a week;» (t 
when my landlord, who was a jolly good-natured man, 8 
took it into his head that I wanted company, and le 
therefore would frequently come into my chamber to m 
keep me from being alone. This I bore for two or ar 
three days; but telling me one day that he was afraid w; 
I was melancholy, I thought it was high time for me an 
to be gone, and accordingly took new lodgings that th, 


very night. About a week after, I found my jolly 


landlord, who, as I ſaid before, was an honeſt hearty gir 

man, had put me into an advertiſement of the Daily my 

Courant in the following words, Whereas a me- an 

| lancholy man left his lodgings on Thurfday laſt in the you 
| <© afternoon, and was afterwards ſeen going towards Iſ- lad 
| lington; if any one can give notice of him to R. B. the 
| * filhmonger in the Strand, he ſhall be well rewarded the 
for his pains.” As I am the beſt man in the world on 

to keep my own counſel, and my landlord the fiſh- dle 

| monger not knowing my name, this accident of my pre! 
| life was never diſcovered to this very day. et, | 
I am now ſettled with a widow woman, who has 2 alhe 

great many children, and complies with my humour ver 
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in every thing. I do not remember that we have ex- 
changed a word together theſe five years; my coffee 
comes into my chamber every morning without aſking 
for it; if I want fire I point to my chimney, if water 
to my baſon; upon which my landlady nods, as much 
as to ſay ſhe takes my meaning, and immediately o- 
beys my fignals. She has likewiſe modelled her fa- 
mily ſo well, that when her little boy offers to pull 
me by the, coat, or prattle in my face, his eldeſt ſiſter 
immediately calls him off, and bids him not diſturb the 
gentleman, At my firſt entering into the family, I 
was troubled with the civility of their riſing up to me 


every time I came into the room: but my landlady 


obſerving that upon theſe occaſions I always cried piſh, 
and went out again, has forbidden any ſuch ceremony 
to be uſed in the houſe; ſo that at preſent I walk in- 
to the kitchen or parlour without being taken notice 
of, or giving any interruption to the buſineſs or dif. 
courſe of the family. The maid will aſk her miſtrets 
(though I am by) whether the gentleman is ready to 
go to dinner, as the miſtreſs (who is indeed an excel- 
lent houſewife) ſcolds at the ſervants as heartily before 
my face, as behind my back. In ſhort, I move up 
and down the houſe, and enter into all companies, 
with the ſame liberty as a cat, or any other domeſtic 
animal, and am as little ſuſpeed of telling any thing 
that J hear or ſee, a 
remember laſt winter there were ſeveral young 
girls of the neighbourhood fitting about the fire with 
my landlady's daughters, and telling ſtories of ſpirits 
and apparitions. Upon my opening the door the 
young women broke off their diſcourſe, but my land- 
lady's daughters telling them that it was nobody but 
the gentleman (for that is the name that I go by in 
the neighbourhood, as wellas in the family) they went 
on without minding me. I ſeated myſelf by the can- 
dle that ſtood on a table at one end of the room; and 
pretending to read a book that I took out of my pock- 
et, heard ſeveral dreadful ſtories of ghoſts as pale as 
aſhes that had ſtood at the feet of a bed, or walked o- 
ver a church- yard by „ and of others — 
12 
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had been conjured into the Red-Sea, far diſturbing 
people's reſt, and drawing their cyrtains at midnight, 
with many other old women s fables of the like na- 
ture. As one ſpirit raiſed another, I obſerved that at 
the end of every ſtory the whole company cloſed their 
ranks, and crouded about the fire. took notice in 
particular of a little boy, who was ſo attentiye to every 
ſtory, that I am miſtaken if he ventures to go to bed 
by himſelf this twelve-month. Indeed they talked ſo 
Jong, that the imaginations of the whole aſſembly were 
manifeſtly crazed, and, I am ſure, will be the worſe 


> DS AS a AS as and. ac. ac 


for it as long as they live. I heard one of the girls, 
that had looked upon me over her ſhoulder, aſking the 0 
company how long I had been in the room, and whe- h 
ther I did not look paler than I uſed to do. This 2 
put me under ſome apprehenſions that I ſhould be 2 
forced to explain myſelf, if I did not retire; for which 4 
reaſon I took the candle in my hand, and went up in- 1 
to my chamber, not without wondering at this unac- 
countable weakneſs in reaſonable creatures, that they 0 
ſhould love to aſtoniſh and terrify one another. Were * 
I a father, I ſhould take a particular care to preſerve f. 
my children from theſe little horrors and imaginations, p 
which they are apt to contract when they are young, 
and are not able to ſhake off when they are in years. 6« 
J haye known a ſoldier that has entered a breach, af. 66 
frighted at his own ſhadow, and look pale upon a lit- 66 
tle ſcratching at his door, who the day before had ( 
marched up againſt a battery of cannon, There are 40 
inſtances of perſons, who have been terrified even to 6 
diſtraction, at the figuge of a tree, or the ſhaking of a « 
| buliruſh. The truth of it is, I look upon a ſound i- 40 
| magination as the greateſt bleſſing of life, next to a & 
| clear judgment, and a good conſcience, In the mean 66 
| time, ſince there are very few whoſe minds are not 6 
| more or leſs ſubject to theſe dreadful thoughts and ap: t 
: rehenſions, we ought to arm ourſelves againſt them T 
| y the dictates of reaſon and religion, ha wp the old 10 
| woman out of our hearts (as Perſius expreſſes it in the 


motto of my paper) and extinguiſh thoſe impertinent 


notions which we imbibed at a time that we were by 
| | | able 
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able to judge of their abſurdity. Or, if we believe, as 
many wiſe and good men have done, that there are 
ſuch phantoms and apparitions as thoſe I have been 
ſpeaking of, let us endeavour to eſtabliſh to ourſelves 
an intereſt" in Him who holds the reins of the whole 
creation in his hands, and. moderates them after fuch 
a manner, that it is impoſlible for one being to break 
looſe upon another, without Bi knowledge and per- 
miſhon. | 

For my own part, I am apt to join in opinion with 
thoſe who believe that all the regions of nature ſwarm 
with ſpirits; and that we have multitudes of ſpectators 
on all our actions, when we think ourſelves moſt alone: 
but inſtead of terrifying myſelf with ſuch a notion, I 
am wonderfully pleaſed to think that I am always en- 
gaged with ſuch an innumerable ſociety, in ſearching 
out the wonders of the creation, and joining in the 
ſame conſort of praiſe and adoration. - 

Milton has finely deſcribed this mixed communion 
of men and ſpirits in paradiſe ; and had doubtleſs his 
eye upon a verſe in old Heſiod, which is almoſt word 
for word the ſame with his third line in the following 
paſſage ; | 


Nor think, though men were none, 

That heav'n would want ſpectators, God want praiſe: 
Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth y 
« Unſeen, both when we wake and when we fleep; 
All theſe with ceaſele[s praiſe his works behold 
„Both day and night. How often from the ſteep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 

« Celeſtial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or reſponſive each to other's note, 

Singing their great Creator? Oft in bands, 

* While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
% With heav'nly touch of inſtrumental ſounds, 

* In full harmonick number join'd, their ſongs 

* Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav'n.“ 


Par. Loft. 
Thurſday, 
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Thurſday, March 15, 1710-11 *. 


th th. 1 


Dic mihi, fit ſuerit tu leo, quali eris? a Mart. 
Were you a lion, how wou'd you behave ? 


HERE is nothing that of late years has afforded 
matter of greater amuſement to the town than 
Signior Nicolini's combat with a lion in the Haymarket, 
which has been very often exhibited to the general 
ſatisfaction of moſt of the nobility and gentry in the 
kingdom of Great Britain, Upon the firſt rumour of 
this intended combat, it was confidently affirmed, and 
is ſtill believed, by many in both galleries, that there 
would be a tame lion from the Tower every opera 
night, in crder to be killed by Hydaſpes; this report, 
though altogether groundleſs, ſo univerſally prevailed 
in the upper regions of the play-houſe, that ſome of 
the moſt refined politicians in thoſe parts of the audi- 
ence, gave it out in whiſper, that the lion was a couſin- 
german of the tiger who made his appearance in King 
William's days, and that the ſtage would be ſupplied 
with lions at the public expence, during the whole 
ſeſſion. Many likewiſe were the conjectures of the 


treatment which this lion was to meet with from thc 


hands of Signior Nicolini; ſome ſuppoſed that he was 
to ſubdue him in Recitative, as Orpheus uſed to ſerve 
the wild beaſts in bis time, and afterwards to knock 
him on the head: ſome fancied that the lion would 
not pretend to lay his paws upon the hero, by rea- 
ſon of the received opinion, that a lion will not hurt 
a virgin. Several, who pretended to have ſeen the 
opera in Italy, had informed their friends, that the 
lion was to act a part in High Dutch, and roar twice 
or thrice to a Thorough-Baſs, before he fell at the feet 
of Hydaſpes. To, clear up a matter that was ſo vari- 


oully reported, I have made it my buſineſs to examine 
* . No. 13. "= whether 
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whether this pretended lion is really the ſavage he 
appears to be, or only a counterfeit. 

But before I communicate my diſcoveries, I muſt 
acquaint the reader, that, upon my walking behind the 
ſcenes laſt winter, as I was thinking on ſomething elſe, 
I accidentally joſtled againſt a monſtrous animal that 
extremely ſtartled me, and, upon my nearer ſurvey of 
it, appeared to be a lion rampant. The lion ſeeing me 
very much ſurpriſed, told me, in a gentle voice, that 
I might come by him if I pleaſed; © for, (ſays he) 
I do not intend to hurt any body.” I thanked him 
very kindly, and paſſed by him: and, in a little time 
after, ſaw him leap upon the ſtage, and act his part 
with very great applauſe, It has been obſerved by 
ſeveral, that the lion has changed his manner of acting 
twice or thrice ſince his firſt appearance ; which will not 
ſeem ſtrange, when I acquaint my reader that the lion 
has been changed upon the audience three ſeveral 
times. The firſt lion was a candle-ſnuffer, who, be- 
ing a fellow of a teſty cholerick temper, over-did his 
| part, and would not ſuffer himſelf to be killed fo eaſi- 
ly as he ought to have done; beſides, it was obſerved 
of him, that he grew more ſurly every time he came 
out of the lion; and, having dropt ſome words in or- 
dinary converſation, as if he had not fought his beſt, 
and that he ſuffered himſelf to be thrown upon his 
back in the ſcuffle, and that he would wreſtle with 
Mr Nicolini for what he pleaſed, out of his lion's ſkin, 


| tt. Ai. * - 


f it was thought proper to diſcard him: and, it is veri- {.M 
ly believed, to this day, that, had he been brought Wo, 
upon the ſtage another time, he would certainly have 1 
done miſchief. Beſides it was objected againſt * firſt lt 1 
1 lion, that he reared himſelf ſo high upon his hinder bi 1 


paws, and walked in fo erect a poſture, that he looked wild 
more like an old man than a lion. ; Lk 20 
The ſecond lion was a tailor by trade, who belong- Wo | 
ed to the play-houſe, and had the character of a mild by | 
and peaceable man in his profeſſion. If the former * 
was too furious, this was too ſheepiſh for his part; 
inſomuch, that after a ſhort modeſt walk upon the i 
ſtage, he would fall at the firſt touch of Hydaſpes, 1 
, without 
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without grappling with him, and giving him an op: 
portunity of ſhewing his variety of Italian trips. It is 
faid, indeed, that he once gave him a rip in his fleſh. 
colour doublet ; but this was only to make work for 
himſelf, in his private character of a tailor. I muſt 
not omit that it was this ſecond lion who treated me 
with ſo much humanity behind the ſcenes. 

The acting lion at preſent is, as I am informed, a 
country-gentleman, who does it for his diverſion, but 
deſires his name may be concealed. He ſays, very 
handſomely, in his own excuſe, that he does not act 
for gain, that he indulges an innocent pleaſure in it; 
and that it is better to paſs away an evening, in this 
manner, than in gaming and drinking : but, at the 
ſame time, ſays, with a very agreeable raillery upon 
himſelf, that, if his name ſhould be known, the ill 
natur'd world might call him; „The afs in the lion's 
„ {kin.” This gentleman's temper is made out of ſuch 
a happy mixture of the mild and the cholerick, that he 
outdoes both his predeceſſors, and has drawn together 
greater audiences than have been known in the memo- 
ry of man. 

I muſt not conclude my narrative, without taking 
notice of a groundleſs report that has been raiſed, to 
a gentleman's diſadvantage, of whom I muſt declare 
myſelf an admirer ; namely, that Signior Nicolini and 
the lion have been fitting peaceably by one another, 
and ſmoking a pipe together behind the ſcenes ; by 
which their enemies would inſinuate, that it is but 
a ſham combat which they repreſent upon the ſtage: 
but, upon enquiry I find; that if any ſuch correſpond- 
ence has paſſed between them, it was not till the com- 
bat was over, when the lion was to be looked upon 
as dead, according to the received rules of the Drama. 
Beſides, this is what is praiſed every day in Weſt- 
minſter-Hall, where nothing is more uſual than to ſee 
a couple of lawyers, who have been tearing each other 
to pieces in the court, embracing one another as ſoon 
as they are out of it. 

I wonld not be thought in any part of this relation, 
to reſlect upon Signior Nicolini, who, in acting this 
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part, only complics with the wretched taſte of his 
audience; he knows very well, that the lion has many 
more admirers than himſelf; as they ſay of the famous 
Equeſtrian ſtatue on the Pont-Neuf at Paris, that more 
people go to ſee the horſe, than the king who fits up- 
on it. On the contrary, it gives me a juſt indignation 
to ſee a perſon whoſe action gives new majeſty to 
kings, 7 to heroes, and ſoftneſs to lovers, 
thus ſinking from the greatneſs of his behaviour, and 
degraded into the character of the Lon don Prentice, 
I have often wiſhed, that our tragedians would copy 
after this great maſter in action. Could they make the 
ſame uſe of their arms and legs, and inforin their faces 
with as ſigoificant looks and paſſions, how glorious 
would an In liſh tragedy appear with that action which 
is capable of giviag dignity to the forced thoughts, 
cold conceits, aud unnatural expreſſions of an Italian 
opera. In the mean time, I have related this com at 
of the lion, to ſhew what are at preſent the reigning 
entertainments of the politer part of Great Britain. 

Audiences have often been reproathed by writers 
for the coarſeneſs of their taſte : but our preſent griev- 
ance does not ſeem to be the want of a good taſte, but 
of common ſenſe. | 


Saturday, March 15, 17 10-117. 
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Ovid, Ars Ami. i. 159. 
Light minds ate pleas'd with trifles. | 


EN I was in France, I uſed to gaze with great 
aſtoniſhment at the ſplendid equipages, and 
party-coloured habits of that fantaſtick nation. I wag 
one day in particular contemplating a lady that ſat in 


2 coach adorned with gilded Cupids, and finely paint- 


ed with the loves of Venus and Adonis. The coach 
Vol. I. > 10 was 
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was drawn by ſix milk-white horſes, and Toaded be. 
hind with the ſame number of powdered footmen, 
Juſt before the lady were a couple of beautiful pages, 
that were ſtuck among the harneſs, and, by their gay 
dreſſes and ſmiling' features, looked like the elder 
brothers of the little boys that were carved and paint- 
ed in every corner of the coach. 

The lady was the unfortunate Cleanthe, who after- 
wards gave an occaſion to a pretty melancholy novel. 
She had, for ſeveral years, received the addrefles of a 
gentleman,” whom, after a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance, ſhe forſook, upon the account of this ſhining e- 
quipage, which had been offered to her by one of grea: 
riches, but a crazy conftitution. The circumſtances in 
which I ſaw her, were, it feems, the diſgniſes only of a 
broken heart, and a kind of pageantry to cover diſ- 
treſs; for in two months after, the was carried to her 
grave with the ſame pomp and magnificence ; being 
ſent thither'partly by the toſs of one lover, and partly 
by the poſſeſſion of another. 

I have often reflected with myſelf on this unaccount- 
able humour in womenkind, of being ſmitten with 
every thing that is ſhowy and ſuperficial; and on the 
numberleſs evils that befal the ſex, from this light fan- 
taſtical diſpoſition. I myſelf remember a young lady, 
that was very warmly folicited by a couple of impor- 
tunate rivals, who, for ſeveral months together, did all 
they could to recommend thernſelves, by complacency 
of behaviour, and agreeableneſs of converſation. At 
length, when the competition was doubtful, and the 
lady undetermined in her choice, one of the young 
lovers very :htckily be-thought himſelf of adding : 
jupernumerary lace to his liveries, which had ſo good 
an effect, that be married her the very week after. 

The uſnal converſation of ordinary women very much 
cheriſhes this natural weakneſs of being taken with 
outſide and appearance. Talk of a new married 
couple, and you immediately hear whether they keep 
their coach and fix, or eat in plate, Mention the 
Tame of an abſent lady, and it is ten to one but you 
learn fome thing of her gown and petticoat. A bal? 
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is 2 great help to diſcourſe, and a birth · day furniſhes 


converſation Er a twelve month after. A furbelow 
of precious ſtones, an hat huttoned with a diamond, a 
brocade waiſtcoat or petticoat, are ſtanding topicks. 
In ſhort, they conſider only the drapery of the ſpecies, 
and never caſt away a thought on thoſe ornaments of 
the mind that make perſons illuſtrious in themſelves, 
and uſeful to others. When women are thus perpe- 
tually dazzling one another's imaginations, and filling 
their heads with nothing but colours, it is no wonder 
that they are more attentive to the ſuperficial parts of 
life, than the ſolid and ſubſtantial bleſſings of it. A 
girl, who has been trained up in this kind of conver- 
ſation, is in danger of every embroidered coat that 
comes in her way. A pair of fringed gloves may be 
her ruin. In'a word, lace and ribbons, ſilver and 
gold galloons,-with the like glittering gewgaws, are ſo 
many lures to women. of weak minds and low educa- 
tions, and when artificially diſplayed, are able to fetch 
down the moſt airy coquette from the wildeſt of her 
flights and rambles. | 

True happineſs is of a retired nature, and an enemy 
to pomp and noiſe: it ariſes, in the firſt place, from 
the enjoy ment of one's ſelf z and, in the next, from the 
friendihjp and converſat ion of a few ſelect companions: 
it loves ſhade and ſolitude, and naturally haunts groves 
and fountains, fields and meadows : in ſhort, it feels 
every thing it wants within itſelf, and receives no ad- 
dition from multitudes of witneſſes and ſpectators. On 
the contrary, falſe happineſs loves to be in a crowd, 
and to draw the eyes of the world upon her. She 
does not receive any ſatisfaction from the applayſes 
which the gives herſelf, but from the admiration 
which the raiſes in others. She flouriſhes in courts 
and palaces, theatres and aſſemblies, and has no exiſt. 
ence but when ſhe is looked upon. | 
Aurelia, though a woman of great quality, delights 
in the privacy of a country life, and paſſes away a great 
part of her time in her own walks and gardens. Her 
huſband, who is her boſom friend and companion in 
her ſolitudes, has been in love with her ever ſince he 
12 knew 
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knew her. They both abound with good fenft, con. 


ſummate virtue, and a mutual eſteem ; and are a per- 

tual entertainment to one another. Their family 
zs under ſo regular an œconomy, and its hours of de. 
votion and repaſt, employment and diverſion, that it 
looks like a little commonwealth within itſelf. They 
often go into company, that they may return with 
the greater delight to one another: and ſometimes 
live in town, not to- enjoy it ſo properly as to grow 
weary of it. that they may renew in themſelves the 
reliſh of a country life. By this means they are hap- 
py in each pay ary rd by their children, adored by 
their ſervants, and are become the envy, or rather the 
deli ht, of aA that know them. 

How different ta this is the life of Fulvia / ſhe con- 
fiders her huſband as her ſteward, and looks upon diſ- 
cretion and good houſewifery as little domeſtick virtues, 
unbecoming a woman of quality. She thinks life lot 
in her own family, and fancies herſelf out of the world, 
when ſhe is not in the ring, the play-houſe or the 
drawing-room. She lives in a perpetual motion of 
| body, and reſtleſſneſs of thought, and is never eaſy in 
any one place, when ſhe thinks there is more company 
in another. The miſſing of an opera the firſt night, 
would be more afflié ing to her than the death of 
a child. She pities all the valuable part of her own 
ſex, and calls every woman of a ent, modeſt, and 
retired life, a poor-ſpirited unpoliſhed creature. What 
a mortification —_— it be to Fulvia, if ſhe knew that 
ber ſetting herſelf to view, is but expoſing herſelf, and 
that the grows contemptible by being conſpicuous. 

cannot conclude my paper. without obſerving, that 
Virgil has very finely touched upon this female paſſion 
for dreſs and ſhow, in the character of Camilla; who, 
though ſhe ſeems to have ſhaken off all the other 
weakneſſes of her ſex, is ſtill deſcribed as a woman 
in this particular. The poet tells us, that after bav- 
ing made a great flaughter of the enemy, ſhe unfor- 
tunately caſt her eye on a Trojan, who wore an em- 
broidered tunick, a beautiful coat of mail, with a man- 
tle of the fineſt purple. A golden bow," fo he, 

| hung 
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« hung upon his ſhoulder ; his garmem was buckled 
„ with a golden claſp; and his head covered with an 
« helmet of the ſame ſhiniug metal. The Amazon 
immediately fingled out this well-dreſſed warrior, be- 
ing ſeized with a woman's longing for the pretty trap- 
pings that he was adorned with. 


——Tutumgqne incauta per ag men 

Femineo prædæ & ſpoliorum ardebut amore. 
, | En. xi. 782. 

This heedleſs purſuit after theſe glittering trifles, the 


poet (by a nice concealed moral) repreſents to have 
been the deſtruction of his female hero. | 


— — — — — — 


Monday, March 19, 1710-11*, 
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Quid verum atque decens cure et rogo, et omnis in hoc fum. 
Hos. 1 Ep. i. 11, 


What right, what true, what fit, we juſtly call, 


Let this be all my care—for this is all. Port. 


HAVE received a letter, deſiring me to be very 
I ſatirical upon the little muff that is now in faſhion 
another informs me of a pair of ſilver garters buckled 
below the knee, that have been lately ſeen at the Rain- 
bow coffee-houſe in Fleet ſtreet; a third ſends me an 
heavy complaint againſt fringed gloves. To be brief, 
there is ſcarce an ornament of either ſex which one or 
other of my correfpondents has not inveighed againſt 
with ſome bitterneſs, and recommended to my cbſfer- 
vation. I muſt, therefore, once for all, inform my 
readers, that it is not my intention to ſink the dignity 
of this my Paper with reflections upon red heels cr 
top · knots, but rather to enter into the paſſions of man- 
kind, and to correct thoſe depraved ſentiments that 
give birth to all thoſe little extravagancies which. ap- 
* NO, 16, pear 
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pear in their outward dreſs and behaviour. Foppiſh 
and fantaſtick ornaments are only indications ot vice, 
not criminal in themſelves. Extinguith vanity in the 
mind, and you naturally retrench the little ſuper- 
fluities of garniture and equipage. The bloſſoms will 
fall of themſelves, when the root that nouriſhes them 
is deſtroyed. 

I ſhall therefore, as I have ſaid, apply my remedies 
to the firſt ſeeds and principles of au affected dreſs, 
without defcending to the dreſs itſelf ; though, at 
the ſame time I muſt own, that I have thought of 
creating an officer under me, to be intitled The Cen/er 
of Small Mares, and of allotting him one day in a week 
tor the execution of ſuch his office. An operator of 
this nature might act under me, with the ſame regard 
as a ſurgeon to a phyſician; the one might be em- 
pe in healing thoſe blotches and tumours which 

reak out in the body, while the other is ſweetening 
the blood, and reCtifying the conſtitution. To ſpeak 
truly, the young people of both ſexes are ſo wonder- 
fully apt to ſhoot out into long ſwords or ſweeping 
trains, buſhy bead - dreſſes or full-bottomed periwigs, 
with ſeveral other incumbrances of dreſs, that they 
ſtand in need of being pruned very frequently, [eſt 
they ſhould be oppreſſed with ornaments, and over. 
run with the luxuriancy of their habits. I am much 
in doubt, whether I ſhould give the preference to a 
quaker that is trimmed cloſg, and almoſt cut to the 
quick, or to a beau that is loaden with ſuch a redun- 
dance of excreſcences. I muſt therefore deſire my 
correſpondents to let me know how they approve my 
project, and whether they think the erecting of ſuch 
a petty cenſorſhip may not turn to the emolument of 
the publick? for I would not do any thing of this na- 
ture raſhly and without advice, 

There is another ſet of correſpondents to whom 
I muſt addreſs myſelf in the ſecond place; I mean ſuch 
as fill their letters with private ſcandal and black ac- 
counts of particular A and families. The world 
is ſo full of ill nature, that J have lampoons ſent me by 
people who cannot ſpell, and ſatires compoſed by thoſe 


who 
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who ſcarce know how to write. By the laſt poſt, in 
particular, I received a packet of ſcandal which is not 
legible ; and have a whole bundle of letters in women's 
hands, that are full of blots and calumnies, inſomuch, 
that when I ſee the name Czlia, Phillis, Paſtora, or 
the like, at the bottom of a ſcrawl, I conclude on courſe 
that it brings me ſome account of a fallen virgin, a 
faithleſs wife, or an amorous widow. I muſt, there- 
fore, inform theſe my correſpondents, that ir is not my 
deſign to be a publiſher of intrigues and cuckoldoms, 
or to bring little infamous ſtories out of their preſent 
lurking-holes into broad day-light. If I attack the vi- 
cious, I ſhall only fet upon them in a body; and will 
not be provoked by the worſt ufage I can receive from 


others, to make an example of any particular criminal. g 


In ſhort, I have ſo much of a Drawcanſir in me, that 
I ſhall paſs over a ſingle foe to charge whole armies. 
It is not Lais or Silenus, but the harlot and the drunk- 
ard, whom I ſhall endeavour to expoſe; and ſhall con- 
ſider the crime as it appears in a ſpecies, not as it is 
circumſtanced in an individual. I think it was Cali- 
gula, who wiſhed the whole city of Rome had but 
one neck, that he might behead them at a blow. I ſhall 
do out of humanity; what that emperor would have 
done in the cruelty of his temper, and aim every ſtroke 
at a collective body of offenders. At the ſame time, 
| am very ſenſible, that nothing ſpreads a Paper like 
private calumny and defamation ; but as my ſpecula- 
uons are not under this neceſſity, they are not expoſed 
to this temptation. 
In the next place, I maſt apply myſelf to my party 
correſpondents, who are continually teazing, me to take 
notice of one another's proceedings. How often am 
1 aſked by both ſides, if it is poſſible for me to be an 
unconcerned ſpectator of the rogueries that are com- 
mitted by the party which is oppoſite to him that 
writes the letter. About two days fince, I was re- 
proached with an old Grecian law, that forbids any 
man to ſtand as neuter or a looker- ou in the diviſions 
of his country. However, as I am very ſenſible my 
Paper would loſe its whole effect, ſhould it run into 
the 
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the outrages of a party, I ſliall take care to keep clear 
of every thing which looks that way. If I can any 
way a+ Frome inflammations, or allay public fer- 
ments, I apply myſelf to it with my utmoſt en- 
deavours ; but will never let my heart reproach me 
with having done any thing towards increaſing thoſe 
feuds and animoſities, that extinguith religion, deface 
government, and make a nation miſerable. 

What I have ſaid under the three foregoing heads, 
will, I am afraid, very much retrench the number of 
my correſpondents. I ſhall, therefore, acquaint my 
reader, that, if he has ſtarted any hint which he is not 
able to purſue, if he has met with any ſurpriſing ſtory 
which he does not know how to tell, if he has diſco- 
vered any epidemical vice which has eſcaped my obſer: 
vation, or has heard of any uncommon virtue which 
he would deſire to publiſh ; in ſhort, if he has any 
materials that can furniſh out an innocent diverſion, 
I ihall promiſe him my beſt aſſiſtance in the working 
of them up for a public entertainment. 

This Paper, my reader will find, was intended for 
an anſwer to a multitude of correſpondents : but I hope 
he will pardon me if I ſingle out one of them in parti- 
cular who has made me fo very humble a requeſt, that 
I cannot forbear complying with it. 


© To the SPECTATOR, 


SIR, March x, 1910-11. 


AM am at preſent ſo fortunate, as to have no- 
thing to do but to mind my own buſineſs; and, 
therefore, beg of you that you will be pleaſed to put 
me into ſome ſmall poſt under you. I obſerve that 
you have appointed your printer and publiſher to 
receive letters and advertiſements for the city of 
London; and ſhall think myſelf very much honour- 
ed by you, if you will appoint me to take in letters 
and advertiſements for the city of Weſtminſter and 
the dutchy of Lancaſter. "Though I cannot promiſe 
to fill ſuch an employment with 1 
| TR) : . W 
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© I will endeavour to make up, with induſtry and fide- 
ty, what I want in parts and genius. I am, 

„ 
© Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
Charles Lillie 
Wedneſday, March 21, 1716-11: 


— — 


—E qaitis, gusgue jam migravit ab aure voluptas 

Omnis ad incertos oculos, et gaudia vana. | 
Hor. 2 Ep. i. 187. 

But now our nobles too are fops and vain; 

Neglect the ſenſe, but love the painted ſcene. 


Carscn. 


T is my deſign in this Paper to deliver down to 
poſterity a faithful account of the Italian opera, 
and of the gradual progreſs which it has made upon 
the Engliſh ſtage ; for there is no queſtion but our 
great grand&hildren will be very curious to know the 
reaſon why their forefathers uſed to fit together like 
an audience of foreigners in their own country, and 
to hear whole plays ated before them in a tongue 
which they did not underſtand. 
Arſinze was the firſt opera that gave us a taſte of 


Italian muſic. The great ſucceſs this opera met with 


produced ſome attempts of forming pieces upon Italian 
plans, which ſhould give a more natural and reaſon- 
able entertainment than what can be met with in the. 
elaborate trifles of that nation. This alarmed the poet- 
aſters and fiddlers of the town, who were uſed to deal 
in a more ordinary kind of ware; and, therefore, laid 
down an eſtabliſhed rule, which is received as ſuch to 
this day, That nothing is capable of being well ſet: to 
* muſic, that is not nonſenſe,” | 
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This maxim was no ſooner received, but we imme- 
diately fell to tranſlating the Italian operas ; ani as 
there was no great danger of hurting the ſenſe of thoſe 
extraordinary pieces, our authors would often make 
words of their own which were entirely foreign to the 


meaning of the paſſages they pretended to tranſlate ; 
their chief care being to make the numbers of the Eng. 


liſh verſe anſwer to thoſe of the Italian, that both of 


them might go to the fame tune. Thus the famous 
ſong in Camilla, — 


Barbara ſi Fintend, c. 
Barbarous woman, yes, I know your meaning, 


which expreſſes the reſentments of an angry lover, was 
tfanflated into that Englith lamentation, 


„ Frail are a lover's hopes, &c. 


And it was pleaſant enough to ſee the moſt refined 
perſons of the Britiſh nation dying away and languith- 
rag to notes that were filled with a ſpirit of rage and 
indignation. It happened alſo very frequently, where 
the ſenſe was rightly tranſlated, the neceſſary tranſpo- 
fition of words, which were drawn out of the phraſe 
of one tongue into that of another, made the muſic 
appear very abſurd in one tongue that was very natural 
in the other. I remember an Italian verſe that ran 
thus, word for word, 


„ And turn'd my rage into pity; _ 
which the Engliſh for rhyme-ſake tranſlated, 
And into pity turn'd my rage.” 


By this means the ſoft notes that were adapted to pity 
in the Italian, fell upon the word rage in the Engliſh, 
and the angry ſounds that were turned to rage in the 
original, were made to expreſs pity in the tranſlation. 
It oftentimes happened likewiſe, that the. fineſt notes 
in the air fell upon the moſt inſignificant words in 
the ſentence.” I have known the word and purſued 


through the whcle gamut, have been entertained with 
many 


| 
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many a melodious the, and have heard the maſt 1 
tiful graces, quavers, and diviſions beſtowed upon then, 


for, and from; to the eternal honour of our Englith 
a * 6 


particles. WE 

The next ſtep to our refinement was the introducing 
of Italian actors into our apera ; who ſung their parts 
in their own language, at the ſame time that our coun- 
try nen performed theirs in our native tongue. I. 
king or hero of the play generally ſpoke in Italian, and 
his ſlaves anſwered him in Engliſh. The lover fre- 
quently made his court, and gained the heart of his 
princeſs, in a language which the did not underſtand, 
One would have thought it very difficult to have car» 
ried on dialogaes after this manner, without an inter- 
preter between the perſons that converſed together 
but this was the ſtate of the Engliſh ſtage for about 
three years. | * 

At length the audience grew tired of underſtanding 
halt the opera; and, therefore, to eaſe themſelves en- 
tirely of the fatigue of thinking, have fo ordered it at 
preſent, that the whole opera is performed in an un- 
known tongue. We no longer underſtand the language 
of our on ſtage; infoinuch, that I have often been 
afraid, when I have ſeen our Italian performers chat- 
tering in the vehemence of action, that they have been 
calling us names, and abuſing us among themſelves : 
but I hope, ſince we do put ſuch an entire confidence 
in them, they will not talk againſt us before qur faces, 
though they may do it with the ſame ſafety as if it 
were behind our backs. In the mean time, I cannot 


forbear thinking how naturally an hiſtorian who writes 


two or three hundred years hence, and does not know 
the taſte of his wiſe forefathers, will make the follow- 


ing reflection: „In the beginning of the res 


century, the Italian tongue was ſo well underſt 
in England, that operas were acted on the public ſtage 
in that language.” 

One ſcarce knows how to be ſerious in the confuta- 
tion of aw abſurdity that ſhews itſelf at the firſt ſight. 
It does not want any great meaſure of ſenſe to ſee the 
nidicule of this monſtrous practice; but what makes 
Tt it 
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it the more aſtoniſhing, it is not the taſte of the rabble, 
but of perſons of the greateſt politeneſs, which has 
eſtabliſhed . 

Tf. the Italians have a genius for muſic above the 
Englith, the Engliſh have a genius for other perform. 
ances of a much higher nature, and capable of giving 
the mind a much nobler entertainment. Would one 
think it was poſſible (at a time when an author lived 
that was able to write the, Phedra and Hippoliuus tor 
a people to be ſo ſtupidly fond of the Italian opera, as 
ſcarce to give a third day's hearing to that admirable 
tragedy ? Muſic is certainly a very agreeable entertain- 
ment: but if it would take the entire poſſeſſion of our 
ears, if it would make us incapable of hearing ſenſe, 
Y it would exclude arts that have a much greater ten- 
dency to the refinement of human nature; I muſt con- 
feſs, I would allow it no better quarter than Plato has 
done, who baniſhes it out of his commonwealth. 

At preſent our notions of muſic are ſo very uncer- 
tain, that we do not know what it is we like; only, in 
A wo are tranſported with any thing that is not 

ngliſh : ſo it be of a foreign growth, let it be Italian, 
French, or High Dutch, it is the fame thing. In ſhort, 
our Engliſh muſia is quite rooted out, and nothing yet 
planted in its ſtead, * | 
When a royal palace is burned to the ground, every 
man is at liberty to preſent his plan for a new one; 
and, though it be but indifferently put together, it 
may furniſh ſeveral hints that may be of uſe to a'good 
| AY I ſhall take the ſame Morey is a wing 
r, of givin opinion upon the ſubje& of mu- 
35 ich 1 an Je down 25 in a problematical 
manner, to be conſidered by who are maſters in 
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Locus oft & pluribus umbris. 4 Hos. 1. Ep, v. 28. 
There's room enough, and each may bring his friend. 


Crxzegcn, 


Am ſometimes very much troubled, when reflect 
upon the three great profeſhons of Divinity, Law, 
and Phyſick ; how they are each of them overburden- 
ed wich practitioners, and filled with multitudes of in- 
genious gentlemen that ſtarve one another. 

We may divide the Clergy into Generals, Field Of- 
ficers, and Subalterns. Among the firſt we may rec- 
kon Bithops, Deans, and Arch-Deacons. Among the 
ſecond are Doctors of Divinity, Prebendaries, and all 
that wear ſcarfs. The reſt are comprehended under 
the Subalterns. As for the firſt claſs, our conſtitution 
preſerves it from any redundancy of incumbents, not- 
withſtanding competitors are numberleſs. Upon a 
ſtrict calculation, it is found that there has been a 
great exceeding of late years in the ſecond diviſion, ſe- 
veral brevets having been granted for the converting 
of Subalterns into Scart-Officersz in ſo much, that 
within my memory the price of luteſtring is raiſed a- 
bove two-pence in a yard. As for the Subalterns, 
they are not to be numbered. Should our Clergy 
once enter into the corrupt practice of the Laity. by 
the ſplitting of their frecholds, they would be able to 
carry molt of the elections in England. 

The body of the Law is na leſs incumbered with ſu- 
perfluous members, that are like Virgil's army, which 
he tells us was ſo crowded, many of them had not 
room to uſe their weapons. This prodigious ſociety 
of men may-be divided into the litigious, and peace- 
able. Under the firſt are comprehended all thoſe 
who are carried down in coach fulls to Weſtminſter 
| K No. 21. | Hall, 


ky 
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Hall, every morning in term-time. Martial's def. 


cription of this ſpecies of Lawyers is full of humour: 
Trac et verba hcont. 


Men that hire out their words and anger;“ that are 
more or leſs paſhonate according as they are paid for 
it, and allow their client a quantity of wrath propor- 
tionable to the fee which they receive from him. I 
muſt however obſerve to the reader, that above three 
parts of thoſe whom I reckon among the litigious are 
ſuch as are only quarrelſome in their hearts, and have 
no opportunity of ſhewing their paſſion at the bar, 
Neverthelefs, as they do not know what ſtrifes may a. 
riſe, they appear at the Hall every day, that they nay 
ſhew themſelves in a readineſs to enter the liſts, when- 
Ever there ſhall be occaſion for them. 

The peaceable Lawyers are, in the firſt place, many 
of the Benchers of the ſeveral Inns of Court, who ſeem 
to be the dignitarics of the Law, and are endowed with 

thoſe qualifications of mind that accompliſh a man ra- 
ther for a ruler than a pleader. Theſe men live peace- 
ably in their habitations, eating once a day, and dan- 
cing once a year, for the honour of their reſpective ſo- 
cieties. 

Another numberleſs branch of peaceable Lawyers, 
are thoſe young men who being placed at the Inns of 
Court in order to ſtudy the laws of their country, fre- 
quent the play-houſe more than Weſtminſter-Hall, and 
are ſeen in all publick aſſemblies, except in a Court of 
Juſtice. I ſhall ſay nothing of thoſe ſilent and buſy 
multitudes that are employed within doors in the 
drawing up of writings and conveyances ; nor of thoſe 
greater numbers that palliate their want of buſineis 
with a pretence to ſuch chamber-praftice. 

If, in the third place, we look into the profeſſion of 
Phyſick, we ſhall find a moſt formidable body of men. 
The ſight of them is enough to make a man ſerious, 
for we may lay it down as a maxim, that when a na- 
tion abounds in Phyſicians, it grows thin of people. 


Sir William Temple is very much puzzled to find out 
| a reaſon 


i 
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2 reaſon why the Northern Hive, as he calls it, does 
not ſend out ſo prodigious ſwarms, and over-run the 
world with Goths and Vandals, as it did formerly; 
but had that excellent author obſerved that there were 


no ſtudents in Phyſick among the ſubjects of Thor and 


Woden, and that this ſcience very much flouriſhes in 
the north at preſent, he might have found a better ſo- 
lution for this difficulty than any of thoſe he has 
ma de uſe of. This body of men in our own country, 
may be deſcribed like the Britiſh army in Czfar's 
tine. Some of them ſlay in chariots and ſome on 
foot. If the infantry do leſs execution than the cha- 
rioteers, it is becauſe they cannot be carried ſo ſoon 
into all quarters of the town, and diſpatch ſo much 
buſineſs in ſo fhort a time. Beſides this body of re- 
gular troops, there are ſtragglers, who without being 
duly liſted and enrolled, do infinite miſchief to thoſe 
who are ſo unlucky as to fall into their hands. 

There are, beſides the above-mentioned, innumera- 
ble retainers to Phyſic, who for want of other patients 
amuſe themſelves with the ſtifling of cats in an air - 
pump, cutting up dogs alive, or impaling of inſects up- 
on the point of a needle for microſcopical obferyations ; 
beſides thoſe that are employed in the gathering of 
weeds, and the chaſe of butterflies : not to mention 
the cockleſhell-merchants, and ſpider-catcher s. 

When I conſider how each of theſe profeſſions are 
crouded with multitudes that ſeek their livelihood in 
them, and how many men of merit there are in each 
of them, who may be rather ſaid to be of the ſcience, 
than the profeſſion z I very much wonder at the hu- 
mour of parents, who will not rather chooſe to place 
their ſons in a way of life where an honeſt induſtry 
cannot but thrive, than in ſtations where the greateſt 
probity, learning, and good ſenſe may miſcarry. How 
many men are Conntry-Curates, that might have made 
themſelves Aldermen of London, by a right improve- 
ment of a ſmaller ſum of money than what is uſually 
hid out upon a learned education? A ſober frugal 
perſon, of ſlender parts, and a flow apprehenſion, 
night have thrived in trade, though he ſtarves upon 
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Phyſick ; as a man would be well enough pleaſed to 
buy filks of one, whom he would not venture to feel 
his pulſe. Vagellius is careful, ſtudious, and obliging, 
but withal a little thick-ſkulled ; he has not a — 
client, but might have bad abundance of cuſtomers. 
The misfortune is, that parents take a liking to a par- 
ticular profeſſion, and therefore deſire cheir ſons may 
be of it: whereas, in ſo great an affair of life, they 
ſhould conſider the genius and abilities of their chil- 
dren, more than their own inclinations. 

- It is the great advantage of a trading nation, that 
there are very few in it ſo dull and heavy, who may 
not be placed in ſtations of life, which may give thein 
an opportunity of making their fortunes. A well-re- 
gulated commerce is not, like Law. Phyſick, or Divini- 
ty, to be overſtocked with hands ; but, on the contrary, 
flouriſhes by multitudes, and gives employment to all 
its profeſſors. Fleets of merchant-men are ſo many 
ſyquadrons of floating ſhops, that vend our wares and 
manufactures in all the markets of the world, and find 
out chapmen under both the tropicks. 
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| © Sevit atrox Volſcens, nec teli conſpicit uſquam 

Aucforem, nec quo ſz ardens itumittere poſſit. 
Virg. Ea. ix. 420- 
Fierce Volſcent foams with rage, and gazing round 
Defcry'd not him, who gave the fatal wound; | 
Nor knew to fix revenge. Da yDEx. 


TO In is nothing that more betrays a bafe un- 
generous ſpirit, than the giving of ſecret ſtabs 
to a man's 1*putation ; lampoons and fatires, that are 
written with wit and ſpirit, are like poiſoned darts, 
which not only inflift a wound, but make it incurable. 
For this reaſon I am very much troubled when I ſec 
FE 8 * No. 23. — 
t has been ſuppoſed Adiſon in thi ints to 
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the talents of humour and ridicule in the poſſeſſion of 
an ill-natured man. There cannot be a greater gratifica- 
tion to 4 barbarous and inhuman wit, than to ſtir up 
forrow in the heart of a private perſon, to raiſe — 5 
neſs among near relations, and to expoſe whole fami- 
lies to deriſion, at the ſame time that he remains un- 
ſeen and undiſcovered. If, beſides the accompliſh- 
ments of being witty and ill- natured, a man is vicious 
into the bargain, he is one of the moſt miſchievous 
creatures that can enter into a civil ſociety. His ſa- 
tire will then chiefly fall upon thoſe who ought to be 
the moſt exempt from it. Virtue, merit, and every 
thing that is praiſe worthy, will be made the ſubject of 
ridicule and buffoonery. It is impoſſible to enumerate 
the evils which ariſe from theſe arrows that fly in the 
dark, and I know no other excuſe that is or can be 
made for them, than that the wounds they give are 
only imaginary, and produce nothing more than a ſe- 
cret ſhame or ſorrow in the mind of the ſuffering per- 
ſon. It muſt, indeed. be confeſſed, that a lampoon or 
a ſatire do not carry in them robbery or murder; but, 
at the ſame time, how many are there that would not 
rather looſe a conſiderable ſum of money, or even life 
itſelf, than be ſet up as = mark of infamy and deri- 
ſion? and in this caſe a man ſhould confider; that an 
injury is not to be meaſured by the notions of him 
that gives, but of him that receives it. | 

hoſe who can put the beſt countenance upon the 
outrages of this nature which are offered them, are 
not without their ſecret anguiſh. I have often obſer- 
ved a paſſage in Socrates s behaviour at his death, in a 
light wherein none of the critics have confidered it. 
That excellent man entertaining his friends, a little be- 
fore he drank the bowl of poiſon, with a diſcourſe on 
the immortality of the ſoul, at his entering upon it, 
ſays, that he does not believe any the moſt comic 
genius can cenſure him for talking upon fuch a ſub- 
ject at ſuch a time. This paſſage, I think, evidently 
glances upon Ariſtophanes, who writ a comedy on 
purpoſe to ridicule the diſcourſes of that divine philo- 
ſopher. It has been obſerved by many writer, that 
Socrates was ſo little moved at this piece of buffoonery, 
Vo. I. Vu | that 
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that he was ſeveral times preſent at its being acted 
upon the ſtage, and never expreſſed the leaſt reſent- 
ment of it, But, with ſubmiſſion, I think the remark 
I have here made thews us, that this unworthy treat- 
ment made an impreſſion upon his mind, though he 
had been too wife to diſcover it. 

When Julius Cæſar was lampooned by Catullus, he 
invited him to a ſupper, and treated him with ſuch a 
generous civility, that he made the poet his friend ever 
after. Cardinal Mazarine gave the ſame kind of treat- 
ment to the learned Quillet, who had reflected upon 
his eminence in a famous Latin poem. The Cardi- 
nal ſent for him, and after ſome kind expoſtulations 
upon what he had written, aſſured him of his eſteem, 
and diſmiſſ d him with a promiſe of the next good ab- 
bey th-t ſhould fall, which he accordingly conferred 
upon him in a few months aſter. This had ſo good an 
effect upon the author, that he dedicated the ſecond 
edition- of his book tothe Cardinal, after having expun- 
ged the paſlages which had given him offence. 

Sextus Quintus was not of ſo generous and forgiving 
a t mper. Upon his being made Pope, the ſtatue of 
Paſquin was one night dreſſed in a very dirty ſhirt, 
with an excuſe written under it, that he was forced to 
wear foul linen, becauſe his laundreſs was made a 
princeſs. This was a reflection upon the pope's ſiſter, 
who, before the promotion of her brother, was in 
thoſe mean circumſtances that Paſquin repreſented her. 
As this paſquinade-made a great noiſe in Rome, the 
pope offered a conſiderable ſum of money to any per- 
fon that ſhould diſcover the author of it. The author 
relying upon his holineſs's generoſity, as alſo on ſome 
private overtures which he had received from hun, 
made the diſcovery himſelf; upon which the pope 
gave him the reward he had promiſed, but at the ſame 
time, to difable the ſatiriſt for the future, ordered his 
tongue to be cut out, and both his hands to be chop- 

ed of, Aretine is too trite an inſtance, Every one 

| that all the kings of Europe were his tributa- 

ries. Nay, there is a letter of his extant, in which he 

makes his boaſt, that he had laid the Sophi of Perſia 

under contribution. Though, 
s . 
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Though, in the various examples which I have here 
drawn together, theſe ſeveral great men behaved then 
{elves very indifferently towards the wits of the age 
who had reproached them ; they all of them plainly 
ſhewed 2 were very ſenſible of their reproaches, 
and conſequently that they received them as very great 
injuries. For my own part, I would never truſt a man 
that I thought was capable of givingtheſe ſecret wounds 
and cannot but think, that he would hurt the perſon 
whoſe reputation he thus aſſaults, in his body or in his 
fortune, could he do it with the ſame ſecurity. There is 
indeed ſomething very barbarous and inhuman in the 
ordinary ſcribblers of lampoons. An innocent young 
lady ſhall be expoſed for an 9 feature. A fa- 
ther of a family turned to ridicule, for ſome domeſtic 
calamity. A wife be made uneaſy all her life for a 
miſinterpreted word or action. Nay, a good, a tem- 
perate, and a juſt man, ſhall be put out of counte- 
nance by the repreſentation of thoſe qualities that 
thould do him honour. So pernicious a thing is wit, 
when it is not tempered with virtue and humanity. 

I have indeed heard of heedleſs inconſiderate wri- 
ters, that without any malice have ſacrificed the repu- 
tation of their friends and acquaintance, to a certain 
levity of temper, and a ſilly ambition, of diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves by a ſpirit of raillery and ſatire : as if it 
were not infinitely more honourable to be a good-na- 
tured man than a wit. Where there is this little pe- 
tulant humour in an author, he is often very miſchie- 
vous without deſigning to be ſo. For which reaſon I 
always lay it down as a rule, that an indiſcreet man 
is more hurtful than an ill-natured one; for as the lat- 
ter will only attack his enemies, and thoſe he wiſhes 
ill to, the other injures indifferently both friends and 
toes, I cannot forbear, on this occaſion, tranſcribing a 
fable out of Sir Roger I'Eſtrange, which accidentally 
lies, before me. A company of waggiſh boys were 
watching of frogs at the fide of a pond, and ſtill as 
* any of them put up their heads, they would be pelt- 
ing them down again with ſtones. © Children,” 
Uu z ſays 
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ſays one of the frogs, you never conſider, that 
though this may be play to you, it is death to us.“ 

As this week is in a manner ſet apart and dedicated 
to ſerious thoughts, I ſhall indulge myſelf in ſuch ſpe- 
culations as may not be altogether unſuitable to the 
ſeaſon ; and, in the mean time, as the ſettling in our- 
ſelves a charitable frame of mind is a work very pro- 
per for the time, I have in this Paper endeavoured to 
expoſe that particular breach of charity, which has been 
22 overboked by divines, becauſe they are but 
few who can be guilty of it. | 


* * 


7 


Thurſday, March 29, 1711*. 
9 * — r | 
— fgreſcitque medendo. Virg. Zn. xii. 46, 
And ſickens by the very means of health. 


THE following letter will explain itſelf, and needs 
no apology. F 


*SIR, 
* F AM one of that ſickly tribe who are commonly 
1 known by the name of Valetudinarians; and do 


* confeſs to you, that I firſt contracted this ill habit of 
body, or rather of nind, by the ſtudy of phyſic. 
I no ſooner began to peruſe books of this nature, but 
I found my pulſe was irregular ; and ſcarce ever read 
© the account of any diſeaſe that I did not fancy myſelf 
« afflicted with. Dr Sydenham's learned treatiſe of 
« fevers threw me into a lingering hectick, which hung 
c u me all the while I was reading that excellent 
piece. I then applied myſelf to the ſtudy of ſeveral 
authors, who have written upon phthiſical diſtem- 
« pers, and, by that means, fell into a conſumption ; 
„till at length, growing very fat, I was in a manner 
© ſhamed out of that imagination. Not long after this 


I found in myſelf all the ſymptoms of the gout, ex- . 


+ cept pain ; but was cured of it by a treatiſe upon the 
5 R * « pravel, 
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gravel,«written by a very ingenious author who (as 
it is uſual for phyſicians to convert one diſtemper 


into another) eaſed me of the gout by giving me the 


ſtone. I at length ſtudied myſelf into a complication 
of diſtempers; but, accidentally taking into my hand 
that ingenious diſcourſe written by Sanctorius, I was 
reſolved to direct myſelf by a ſcheme of rules which 
I had collected from his obſervations. The learned 
world are very well acquainted with that gentleman's 
invention ; who, for the better carrying on of his ex- 
periments, contrived a certain mathematical chair, 
which was ſo artificially hung upon ſprings, that it 
would weigh any thing as well as a pair of ſcales. 
By this means he diſcovered how many ounces of his 
food paſſed by perſpiration, what quantity of it was 
turned into nouriſhment, and how much went away 
by the other channels and diſtributions of nature, 

Having provided myſelf with this chair, I uſed to 
ſtudy, cat, drink, and fleep in it; inſomuch, that 
I may be ſaid, for theſe lait three years, to have li- 
ved in a pair of ſcales. I compute myſelf, when I 
am in full health, to be preciſely two hundred weight, 
falling ſhort of it about a pound after a day's faſt, 
and exceeding it ag much after a very full meal ; fo 
that it is my continual emplayment, to trim the ba- 
lance between theſe two volatile pounds in my con- 
ſtitution. In my ordinary meals I fetch myſelf up to 
two hundred weight and half a pound; and if, after 
having dined, I find myſelf fall ſhort of it, I drink 
juſt fo much ſmall beer, or eat ſuch a quantity of 
bread, as is ſufficient to make me weight. In my 
greateſt exceſſes I do not tranſgreſs more than the 
other half pound; which, for my health's ſake, I do 
the firſt Monday in every month. As ſoon as I find 
myſelf duly poiſed after dinner, I walk till I have 
perſpired five ounces and four ſcruples ; and, when 
I diſcover by my chair, that I am ſo far reduced, 
I fall tomy books, and ſtudy away three ounces more. 
As for the remaining parts of the pound, I keep no 
account of them. I do not dine and ſup by the clock, 
but by my chair; for, when that informs me my 
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6 pound of food is exhauſted, I conclude myſelf to by 
hungry, and lay in another with all diligence. In 


my days of abſtinence I loſe a pound and a half, and 
* 


on ſole mn faſts am two pound lighter than on other 
* days in the year. | | 

I allow myſelf, one night with another, a quarter 
of a pound of ſleep. within a few grains mate or leſs; 
and if upon my riſing I find that I have not con- 
ſumed my ado quantity, 1 take out the reſt in my 
chair. Upon an exact calculation of what I expend. 
ed Md received the laſt year, which I always regiſter 
in a book, I find the medium to be two hundred 
weight, ſo that I cannot diſcover that I am impaire(| 
one ounce in my health during the whole twelve- 
month. And yet, Sir, notwithſtanding this my great 
care to ballaſt myſelf equally every day, and to keep 
my body in its proper poiſe, ſo it is, that I find my- 
ſelf in a ſick and Janguiſhing condition. My com- 
lexion is grown very fallow, my pulſe low, and my 
dy hydropical. Let me, therefore, beg you, Sir, 
to conſider me as your patient, and do give me more 
certain rules to walk by than thoſe I have already 

obſerved, and you will very much oblige, 
4 + Your humble ſervant. 
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This letter puts me in mind of an Italian epitaph 
written on the monument of a Valetudinarian ; Sat» 
ben, ma per flar meglio, flo qui; which it is impoſſivie 
to tranſlate *. The fear of death often proves mortal, 
and ſets people on methods to ſave their lives which 
infallibly deſtroy them. This is a reflection made by 
ſome hiſtorians, upon obſerving that there are many 
more thouſands killed in a flight, than in a battle; 
and may be applied to thoſe multitudes of imaginary 
ſick perſons that break their conſtitutions by phyſic, 
and throw themſelves into the arms of death, by en- 
deavouring to eſcape it. This method is not only 
dangerous, but below the practice of a reaſonable crea- 
ture. To conſult the preſervation of life, as the only 


* The following will give ſome idea of it to an Engliſh reader: 
ff I was well, but by trying to be better, 1 am here.“ F 
en 
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end of it, to make our health our buſineſs, to engage 
in no action that is not part of a regimen, or courſe of 
hyſic, are purpoſes ſo abject, ſo mean, ſo unworthy 
— nature, that a generous ſoul would rather die 
than ſubmit to them. Beſides, that a continual anxiety 
for life vitiates all the reliſhes of it, and Caſts a gloom 
over the whole face of nature; as it is impoſſible we 
ſhould take delight in any thing that we are every mo- 
ment afraid of loſing. | 

I do not mean, by what I have here ſaid, that I 
think any one to blame for taking due care of their 
health. On the contrary, as cheartulneſs of mind, and 
capacity for buſineſs, are in a great meaſure the effects 
of a wel-tempered conſtitution, a man cannot be at too 
much pains to cultivate and preſerve it. But this care, 
which we are prompted to, not only by common ſenſe, 
but by duty and inſtinQ, ſhould never engage us in 
groundleſs fears, melancholy apprehenſions, and ima- 
ginary diſtempers, which are natural to every man who 
is more anxious to live, than how to live. In ſhort, 
the preſervation of life {hould be only a ſecondary con- 
cern, and the direQion of it our principal. If we have 1 
this frame of mind, we thall take the beſt means to 
preſerve life, without being over: ſolicitous about the 
crent; and ſhall arrive at that point of felicity which 
Martial has mentioned as the perfection of happineſs, 
of neither fearing nor wiſhing tor death. | 
In anſwer to the gentleman, who tempers his health 111 
by ounces and by ſcruples, and, inſtead of complying 11 
wich thoſe natural ſolicitations of hunger and thirſt, N 
drowſineſs or love of exerciſe, governs himſelf by the Ih 
preſcriptions of his chair, I thall tell him a thort fable, il 
Jupiter, ſays the mythologiſt, to reward the piety of "| 
2 certain countryman, promiſed to give him whatever 1 F 
be would aſk. The countryman deſired that he mighs 1 
lave the management of the weather in his own eſtate. 1 
He obtained his requeſt, and immediately diſtributed ot 
rain, ſnow, and ſunſhine, among his ſeveral fields, as 
he thought the nature of the foil required. At the 
end of the year, when he expected to ſee a more $11 
than ordinary crop, his harveſt fell infinitely ſhort of it 
| that | 
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that of his neighbours. Upon which (ſays the fable) 
he deſired Jupiter to take the weather again into hi; 
own hands, or, that otherwiſe, he ſhould utterly ruin 
himſelf, | 
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Friday, March 30 


Pallida mers &quo pulſat ped: pauper um tabernat 
"  Regumque turres, O beate ſexti. 
Vite ſumma brevis ſpem nos v:tat inchoare longam, - 
Jau te premet nox, fabultque maner, | 
Et domus exilis Plutonia.— 


Hon. 1 Od. iy: 13. 


With equal foot, rich friend, impartial fate 

Knocks at the cottage, and the palace gate : 

Life's ſpan forbids thee to extend thy cares, 

And ſtretch thy hopes beyond thy years: 

Night ſoon will ſeize, and you mult quickly go 

To ſtory'd ghoſts, and Pluto's houſe below. | 
Cartcn. 


I am in a ſerious humour, I very often 
walk by myſelf in Weſtminſter-Abbey; where 
the gloomineſs of the place. and the uſe to which it is ar- 
plied, with the ſolemnity of the building, and the con- 
dition of the people who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind 
with a kind of melancholy, or rather thoughtfulneſs, 
that is not diſagreeable. I yeſterday paſſed a whole after- 
ncon in the church-yard, the cloiſters, and the church, 
amuſing myſelf with the tomb-ſtones and inſcriptions 
that ] met with in thoſe ſeveral regions of the dead. 
Moſt of them recorded nothing elſe of the buried per- 
ſon, but that he was born upon one day, and died upon 
another: the whole hiſtory of his life being compre- 
hended in thoſe two circumſtances, that are common to 
all mankind. I could not but look upon theſe regt 
ſters of exiſtence, whether of braſs or marble, as a 
kind of ſatire upon the departed perſons; who hat 
left no other memorial of them, but that they were 
No. 26. Born, 
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born, and that they died. They put me in mind of ſe- 
veral perſons mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, 
who have ſounding names given them, for no other 
reaſon but that they may he killed, and are celebrated 
for nothing but being knocked on the head. 


Daevzeorrs; Milorte' vi, Ser Tos Hom. 


Glaucumgut, Medentage, Therfuoehuniqus, =ViRG- 
Gliucus; and Medor, and Therflachus: 


Ine life of theſe men is finely deſcribed in holy writ 
by the path of at arrow; which is immediately cloſed 
ip wes: ho ye ad 5 oegeth . 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained my- 
ſelf with the digging of a grave; and ſaw in every 
ſhovel-full of it that was thrown up, the fragment of 
a bone or ſcull, intermixed with a kind of frei moul- 
dering earth, that ſome time or other had a place in 
the compoſition of an human body, Upon this I be- 
gan to coriſider with myſelf, what innumerable multi- 
tudes of people lay confuſed together ander the pave- 
ment of that ancient cathedral ; how men and women, 
friends and enemies, prieſts and ſoldiers, monks and 
prebendaries, were crumbled amongſt one aflother, 
and blended together in the ſame common maſs ; how 
beauty, ſtrength, and youth, with old age, weakneſs, 
and deformity, lay undiſtinguiſhed in the fame promiſ- 
cuous heap of matter. | 27 

After having thus ſutveyed this great magazine of 
mortality; as it were in the lump, I examined it more 
particularly by the accounts which I found on ſeveral 
of the monuments which are raiſed in every quarter of 
that ancient fabric. Some of them were covered with 
ſuch extravagant epitaphs, that; if it were poſſible for 
the dead perſon to be acquainted with thera, He would 
bluſh at the praiſes which his friends have beſtowed 
upon him. There are others ſo exceſſively modeſt; 
that they deliver the character of the perſon departed 
in Greek or Hebrew, and, by that means; are not un- 
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derſtood once in a twelyemonth. In the poetical quar- 


ter, I found there were poets who had no monuments, 


and monuments. which had no poets. I obſerved, in- 
deed, that .the preſent war had filled the church with 
many of thefe uninhabited monnments, which had been 
erected to the memory of perſons whoſe bodies were 
perhaps buried in the plains of Blenheim, or in the 
boſom of the ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with ſeve- 
ral modern epitaphs, which are written with great ele- 
2 of expreſſion and juſtneſs of thought, and, there- 

ore, do honour to the living as well as the dead. As 
a foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the igno- 
rance or politeneſs of a nation from the turn of their 
public monuments and inſcriptions, they ſhould be ſub- 
mitted to the peruſal of men of learning and genius 
before they are put in execution. Sir Cloudeſly Shovel's 
monument has very often given me great offence, In- 
ſtead of the brave rough Engliſh admiral, which was 
the diſtinguiſhing character of that plain gallant man, 
he is repreſented on his tomb by the figure of a beau, 
dreſſed in a long periwig, and repoſing himſelf upon 


velvet cuſhions under a canopy of ſtate. The inſcrip- 


tion is anſwerable to the monument; for, inſtead of 
celebrating the many remarkable actions he had per- 
formed in the ſervice of his country, it acquaints us 
only with the manner of his death, in which it was 
impoſſible for lim to reap any honour. The Dutch, 
whom we ere apt to deſpiſe for want of genius, ſhew 
an infinitely greater taſte of antiquity and politeneſs in 
their buildings and works of this nature, than what we 
meet with in thoſe of our own country. The monuments 
of their admirals, which have been erected at the pub- 
lic expence, repreſent them like themſelves, and are 
adarned with roſtral crowns and naval ornaments, with 
beautiful feſtoons of ſea-weed, ſhells, and coral. 

But to return to our ſubject. I have left the repoſt 
tory of our Eugliſh kings for the contemplation of ano- 
ther day, when I ſhall find my mind diſpoſed. for ſo 
ferious an amuſement. . I know that entertainments of 
this nature are apt to raiſe dark and diſmal thoughts 

in 
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in timorous.minds, and gloomy imaginations ; but, for 
my own part, though I am always ſerious, I do not 
know what it is to be melancholy ;-and can, therefore, 
take a view. of nature in her deep and ſolemn ſcenes, 
with the ſame pleaſure as in her molt gay and delight- 
ful ones. By this means I can improve myſelf with 
thoſe objects, which others conſider with terror. When 
] look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of 
eavy dies in me; when I read the epitaphs of the beau- 
tiful, every inordinate deſire goes out; when I meet 
with the grief of parents upon a tomb-ſtone, my heart 
melts with compaſſion ; when I ſee the tomb of the 

arents themſelves, I conſider the vanity of grieving 

r thoſe whom we, muſt quickly follow. When I ſee 
kings lying by thoſe who depoſed them, when I conſi- 
der rival wits placed fide by ſide, or the holy men that 
divided the world with their conteſts and diſputes, 
I reflet with ſorrow and aſtoniſhment on the little 
competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. When 
] read the ſeveral dates of the tombs, of ſome that 
died yeſterday, and ſome fix hundred years ago, I con- 
ſider that great day when we ſhall all of us be con- 
te mporaries, and make our appearance together. 

* 
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——Neque ſemper arcum | 
Tendit Apollo. Hos. Od. x. 19. 


Nor does Apollo always bend his bow. 


SHALL here preſent my reader with a letter from 

a projector, concerning a new oſſice which he 
thinks may very much contribute to the embelliſhment 
of the city, and to the driving barbarity out of our 
ſtreets. JI conſider it as a ſatire upon prgjectors in 
general, and a lively picture of the whole art of mo- 


dern criticiſm. | Rat. 
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SAR. 


Bſerving that you have thoughts of creating 
certain officers under you, for the inſpeCtiori 

of ſeyeral petty enormities which you yourſelf can- 
not attend to; and finding daily abſurdities hung 
out upon the ſign-poſts of this city, to the great ſcan- 
dal of foreigners, as well as thoſe of our country, 
who are curious ſpectators of the ſame, I do hum- 
bly propoſe, that you would be pleaſed to make me 
your ſuperintendant of all fuch figures and devices, 
as are or ſhall be made uſe of on this occaſion ; with 
full powers to rectify or expunge whatever I ſhall 
find irregular or defective. For want of ſuch an officer, 
there is nothing like ſound literature and good ſenſe 
to be met within thoſe objects, that are every where 
thruſting themſelves out to the eye, and endeavour- 
ing to become viſible. Our ſtreets are filled with 
blue boars, black ſwans, and red lions ; not to men- 
tion flying pigs, and hogs in armour, with many 0- 
ther creatures more extraordinary than any in the 
deſerts of Africk. Strange! that one who has all 
the birds and beaſts in nature to chooſe out of, ſhould 
live at the ſign of an Ens Ratio:!!! | 
My firſt taſk therefore ſhould be, like that of Her- 
cules, to clear the city from monſters. In the ſe- 
cond place, I would forbid, that creatures of jarring 
and incongruous nature, ſhould be joined together 
in the ſame ſign ; fuch as the bell and the neats 
tongue, the dog and the gridiron. The fox and 
gooſe may be ſuppoſed to have met, but what has 
the fox and the ſeven ſtars to do together? And 
when did the lamb and dolphin ever meet, except 
upon a ſign- poſt? As for the cat and fiddle, there is a 
conceit in it; and therefore I do not intend that 
any thing I have here ſaid ſhould affect it, I muſt 
however obſerve to you upon this ſubject, that it is 
uſual for a' young tradeſman, at his firſt ſetting up, 
to add to his own ſign that of the maſter whom he 
ſerved vas the huſband, after marriage, gives a place 
to his miſtreſs's arms in his own coat. This I take 
to have given riſe to many of thoſe abſurdities which 
N ä N : or 
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are committed over our heads; and, as I am inform. 
ed, firſt occaſioned the three nuns and a hare, which 
we ſee ſo frequently joined together. I would there- 
fore eſtabliſh certain rules, for the determining how 
far one tradeſman may give the ſign of another, 
and in what caſes he may be allowed to quarter it 
with his own. | G 

* In the third place, I would enjoin every ſhop to 
make uſe of a ſign which bears ſome affinity to the 
wares in which it deals. What can be more incon- 
ſiſtent, than to ſee a bawd at the ſign of the angel, 
or a tailor at the lion ? A cook ſhould not live at the 


boot, nor a ſthoemaker at the roaſted pig; and yet, 


for want of this regulation, I have ſen a goat ſet 
up before the door of a perfumer, and the French 
king's head at aſwordecutler's. 


An ingenious foreigner obſerves, that ſeveral of 
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thoſe gentle en who value themſelves upon their 
families and overlook ſuch as are bred to trade, 
bear the tools of their forefathers in their coats of 
arms. I will not examine how true this is in fact. 
But though it may not be neceſſary for poſterity 
thus to ſet up the ſign of their forefathers, I think 
it highly proper for thoſe who actually profeſs the 
trade, to a0 ſome ſuch marks of it before their 
doors, 

When the name gives an occaſion for an ingeni- 


ous fign-poſt, I would likewiſe adviſe the owner to 


take that opportunity of letting the world know who 
he is. It would have been ridiculous for the inge- 
nious Mrs Salmon to have lived at the fign of the 
trout ; for which reaſon the has erected before her 
houſe the ſigure of the fiſh that is her name ſake. 
Mr Bell has likewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a de- 
vice of the fame nature: and here, Sir, I muſt beg 
leave to obſerve to you, that this particular figure of 
a bell has given occaſion to ſeveral pieces of wit in this 
kind. A man of your reading muſt know, that 
Abel Drugger gained great applauſe by it in the time 
of Ben - Johnſon. Our apocryphal heathen guu 1s 
alſo repreſented by the figure; which, in conjuuc- 

tion 
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tion with the dragon, makes a very handfome pic. 
ture in ſeveral of our ſtreets. As for the bell-ſavage, 
which is the ſign of a ſavage man ſtanding by a bell, 
I was formerly very much puzzled upon the conceit 
of it, till I accidentally fell into the reading of an 
old romance tranſlated out of the French; which 
gives an account of a very beautiful woman who 
was found in a wilderneſs,” and is called in the 
French La belle Sauvage! and is every where tranſla- 
ted by our countrymen the bell-ſavage.” This piece 
of philoſophy will, I hope, convince you that J have 
made ſign poſts my ſtudy, and conſequently qualified 
myſelf tor the employment which I ſolicit at your 
hands. But before I conclude my letter, I muſt 
communicate to you another remark, which I have 
made upon the ſubje& with which I am now enter- 
taining you, namely, that I can give a ſhrewd gueſs at 
the humour of the inhabitant by the ſign that hangs 
before his door. A ſurly cholerick fellow generally 
makes choice ofa bear; as men of milder diſpoſitions 
frequently live at the lamb. Seeing a punch-bowl 
painted upon a ſign near Charing-Croſs, and very 
curiouſly garniſhed, with a couple of angels hovering 
over it, and ſqueezing a lemon into it, I had the 
curioſity to aſk after the maſter of the' houſe, and 
found, upon enquiry, as I had gueſſed by the little 
agremens upon his ſign, that he was a Frenchman. 


I know, Sir, it is not requiſite for me to enlarge up- 


on theſe hints to a gentleman of your great abilities; 
ſo humbly recommending myſelf to your favour and 
patronage, | 

I remain, &c. 


I ſhall add to the foregoing letter another, which 


came to me by the ſame penny-poſt. 


„ 


From my own apartment near C hbaring-Crofe. 
© Honoured Sir, | 


AVING heard that this nation is a great en- 
courager of ingenuity, I have brought with 


me a, rope-dancer that was caught in one of the 
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woods belonging to the Great Mogul. He is by 
birth a monkey; but ſwings upon a rope, takes a 
pipe of tobacco, and drinks a glaſs of ale, like any 
reaſonable creature. He gives great ſatisfa&ion to 
the quality; and if they will make a ſubſcription 
for him, I will ſend for a brother of his out of Hol- 
land, that is a very good tumbler ; and alſo for an- 
other of the ſame family whom I deſign for my 
Merry-Andrew, as being an excellent mimic, and 
the greateſt droll in the country where he now is. 
hope to have this entertainment in à readineſs for 
the next winter; and doubt not but it will pleaſe 
more than the opera, or puppet-ſhow. I will not 
ſay that a monkey is a better man than ſome of the 
opera heroes; but certainly he is a better repreſen- 
tative of a man, than the moſt artificial compoſition 
of wood and wire, If you will be pleaſed to give 
me a good word in your Paper, you ſhall be every 
night a Spectator at my ſhow for nothing. 

Jam, &c.” 
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———Sermo lingua concinnus utrague | 
Suavior : ut Chio nota fi commiſta Falerni eff. 
£3.08 Hor. 1 Sat. x. 23. 


Both tongues united ſweeter ſounds produce, 
Like China mix'd with the Falernian juice. 


HERE is nothing that has more ſtartled our En- 

glith audience, than the Italian recitativo at its 
firit entrance upon the ſtage. People were wonder- 
fully ſurpriſed to hear generals ſinging the word of 
command, and ladies delivering meſſages in muſick. 
Our countrymen could not forbear laughing when 
they heard a lover chanting out a billet-doux, and even 
the ſuperſcription of a letter ſet to a tune. The fa- 
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mous blunder in an old play of Enter a king and tevJ 
s ſolus, was now no longer an abſurdity ; when 

it was impoſſible for a hero in a deſert, or a princeſs in 
her cloſet, to ſpeak any thing unaccompanied with mu- 
ſical inſtruments. | | 
But however this Italian method of acting in recita- 
tivo might appear at firſt hearing, I cannot but think 
it much more juſt than that which prevailed in our 
Englith opera before this innovation: The tranſition 
from an air to recitative muſick being more natural, 
than the paſſing from a ſong to plain and ordinary 
ſpeaking, which was the common method in Purcell s 
operas. | 

The only fault I find in our preſent practice is, the 
making uſe of the Italian recitati vo with Englith words. 

To go to the bottom of this matter I muſt obſerve; 
that the tone, or (as the French .call it) the accent 
of every nation in their ordinary ſpeech is altogether 
different from that of every other people; as we ma 
ſee even in the Welſh and Scotch, wha border fo 
near upon us. By the tone or accent I do not mean 
the pronunciation of each particular word, but the found 
of the whole ſentence. Thus it is very common 
for an Engliſh gentleman, when he hears a French tra- 
gedy, to complain that the actors all of them ſpeak in 
a tone; and therefore he very wiſely prefers his own 
countrymen, not conſidering that a forejgner complains 
of the ſame tone in an Engliſh actor. Wh 

For this reaſon, the recitative muſick, in Every lan- 
guage, ſhould be as different as the tone or accent of 
each language ; for likewiſc, what may properly ex- 
preſs a paſhon in one language, will not do it in a- 
nother, Every one who has been long mltaly knows 


very well, that the cadences in the recitativo bear a re- 


mote affinity to the tone of their voices in ordinary 
converſation, or, to ſpeak more properly, are only the 
accents of their language made more mufical and tune - 
6 8 | 


Thus the notes of interrogation, or admiration, in the _ 


Italian muſick (if one may ſo call then) which re- 
femble their accents in diſcourſe on ſuch . 


r 
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are not unlike the ordinary tones of an Engliſh voice 
when we are angry; inſomuch that I have often ſeen 
our audiences extremely miſtaken as to what has been 
doing upon the ſtage, and expecting to ſee the hero 
knock down his mefſenger, when he has been aſking 


him a queſtion; or fancying that he quarrels with his 


friend, when he only bids him good-morrow. 

For this reaſon the Italian artiſts cannot agree with 
our Engliſh muſicians in admiring Purcell's compoſi- 
tions, and thinking his tunes ſo wonderfully adapted 
to his words z becauſe both nations do not always ex- 
preſs the ſame paſſions by the ſame ſounds.” 


I am therefore humbly of opinion, that an Engliſh 


compoſer ſhould not follow the Italian recitative too 
ſervilely, but make uſe of many gentle deviations from 
it, in compliance with his own native language. He 
may copy out of it all the lulling ſoftneſs and dying 
falls (asShakeſpearexalls them, ) but ſhould ſtill remem- 
ber that he ought to accommodate himſelf to an En- 


glith audience; and by humouring the tone of our 


voices in ordinary converſation, have the ſame regard 
to the accent of his own language, as thoſe perſons had 


to theirs whom he profeſſes to imitate. It is obſerved, 


that ſeveral of the ſinging birds of our own country 
learn to ſweeten their voices, and mellow the harſhneſs 
of their natural notes, by practiſing under thoſe that 
cone from warmer climates. In the fame manner 
I would allow the Italian opera to lend our Eng- 
liſh muſic as much as may grace and ſoften it, but ne- 
ver entirely to annihilate and deſtroy it, Let the in- 
fuſion be as ſtrong as you pleaſe, but ſtill let the ſub- 
jet matter of it be Engliſh. | 
A compoſer ſhould fit his muſic to (ies ere of 
the people, and conſider that the delicacy of hearin 
and taſte of harmony, has been formed upon th 
ſounds which every country abounds with, In ſhort, 
that muſic is of a relative nature, and what is | 
ny to one ear, may be diſſonancs to another. ; 
The ſame obſervatiofis which I have made upon the 
recitative part of muſic, may be applied toall our ſongs 
and airs in general. | e 
Vol. I. Yy Signior 
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Signior Baptiſt Lully acted like a man of ſenſe in 
this particular. He found the French muſic extreme- 
ly defoltive, and very often barbarous. However, know. 
ing the genius of the le, the humour of their lan- 
guage, and the prejudiced ears he had to deal with, 
he did not pretend to extirpate the French muſic, 
and plant the Italian in its ſtead 3 but only to culti- 
vate and civilize it with innumerable graces/and modu- 
lations which he borrowed from the Italians. By 
this means the French muſic is now perfect in its 
kind; and when you ſay it is not ſo good as the Ita- 
lian, you only mean that it does not pleaſe you ſo well; 
for there is ſcarce a Frenchman who would not won- 
der to hear you give the Italian ſuch a preference. 
The mafic of the French is indeed very properly a- 
dapted to their pronounciation and accent, as their 
whole opera wonderfully favours the genius of ſuch a 
gay airy people. The choruſſes, in which that opera a- 
bounds, gives the parterre frequent opportunities of 
joining in conſort with the-ſtage. This inclination of 
the audience to ſing along with the actors, fo prevails 
with them, that I have ſometimes known the perform- 
er on the ſtage do no more in a celebrated ſong, than 
the clerk of a pariſh · church, who ſerves only to raiſe 
the pſulm, and is afterwards drowned in the mnſic of 
the congregation. Every actor that comes on the ſtage 
is a beau. The queens and heroines are fo painted, 
that they appear as ruddy and cherry-cheeked as milk- 
maids. ie ſhepherds are all embroidered, and ac- 
quit themſelves in # ball better than our Engliſh dan- 
eing-mafters. I have ſeen a couple of rivers appear in 
red ſtockings; and Alpheus, inſtead of having his 
head covered with ſedge and bull-ruſhes, making love 
in a fair fylbottomed periwig, and a plume of feathers: 
but with a voice (6 full of ſhakes and quavers, that I 
ſhould have thought the murmurs of a country-brook 
the much more agreeable muſic. ' © 

] remember the laſt opera I faw in that merry na- 
tion was the rape of Proſerpine, where Pluto, to make 
the more tempting figure, puts himſelf in a French 
equipzg2, and brings Aſcalaphus along with him 1 
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Valet de Chambre. This is what we call folly and 
impertinence: but what the French look upon as gay 
and polite. f - f 5 Woo 74. 
i I thall add no more to what I have here offered, 
than that muſic, architecture, and painting, as well 
as poetry and oratory, are to deduce their laws and 
rules from the general ſenſe and taſte of mankind, and 
not from the principles of thoſe arts themſelves ; or, in 
other words, the taſte is not to conſorm to the art, but 
the art to the taſte. Muſic is not deſigned to pleaſe 
only chromatic ears, but all that are capable of diſ- 
— harſh —— am notes. A man a 
an ordinary ear is aj whether a paſſion is 
ſed in proper ſounds, and whether the melod 22 


ſounds be more or leſs pleaſing; - 
b, . KF [tt 6 
| ; 9 1 
Thurſday, April 5, 171170. were 
—— TECCSCPITIN CAFE TTTR — — 
_ Sit mit far andite bgui————_—— 


ok: Virg- Ea. vi. 266. 
Wat I have heard, permit me to relate. | 
1 AST night, upon my going into a coffee-houſe 
L not far from the Haymarket theatre, I diverted 
myſelf for-abave. half an hour with overhearing tze 


diſcourſe of one, who, by the ſhabbineſs of his dreſs 


the extravagance of his conceptions, and the hurry of 
his ſpeech, I diſcovered to be of that ſpecies who are 
generally diſtinguiſhed by the title of Projectors, This 
gentleman, for I found he was treated as ſuch by his. 
audience, was entertaining a whole, table of litteners, 
with the project of an opera, which he told us: had 
not coſt him above two or three mornings, in the con- 
trivance, and which he was ready 0 put in execution, 
provided he might find his accquat in it. He ſaid, 
that he had obſerved the great trouble and inconve- 
nience which ladies were at, in travelling up and down 

F y 2 5 No. 31. T to 
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to the ſeveral; ſhows that are exhibited in different 
quarters of the town. The dancing monkies are in 
one place; the puppet- now in another: the opera in 
a third; not to mention the lions, that 8 almoſt a 
whole day's journey from the politer part of the town. 
By — — pet cum forced to loſe half 
the winter after their coming to town, before they 
Have ſeen all the ſtrange ſights about it. In order to 
remedy this great inconvenience, our projector drew 
Out of his pocket the ſcheme of an opera, intitled, 
De Expedition of Alexander the Great; in which he 
had diſpoſed all the remarkable thows about town, a- 
the ſcenes'and decorations of his piece. The 
thought, he confeſſed, was not originally his own, but 
that he had taken the hint of it from ſeveral perform- 
ances which he had ſeen upon our ſtage: in one of 
vrhich there was a raree-ſhow; in another, a ladder- 
dance; and in others a man, a moving picture, 
with many curioſities of the like nature. 1 
This Expedition of Alexander o with his conſult- 
ing the oracle at Delphos, in which the dumb conju- 
ror, who has been viſited by ſo many perſons of quali- 
ty of late years, is to be introduced as telling his for- 
tune. At the ſame time Clinch of Barnet is repreſent- 
ed in another corner of the temple, as ringing the bells 
of Delphos, for joy of his arrival. The tent of Da- 
rius is to be e, e by the ingenious Mrs Salmon, 
where Alexander is to fall in love with a piece of wax 
wofk, that repreſents the beautiful Statira. When A- 
lexander comes into that country, in which Quintus 
Curtius tells us the dogs were ſo exceeding fierce, that 
they would not lofe their hold, though they were cut 
to pieces limb by limb, and that they would hang up- 
on their prey by their teeth when they had nothing 


but a mouth lett, there is to be a ſcene of Hockley in 


the Hole, in which is to be reprefented all the diver- 
fions of that place, the bull-baiting only excepted, 
which cannot poſſibly be exhibited in the theatre, by 
reaſon of the lowneſs of the roof. The feveral woods 
in Afia, which Alexander muft be ſuppoſed to paſs 


through, will give the audience a ..ght of monkies 


dancing 
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daneing upon ropes, with many other pleaſantries of 
that ludicrous ſpecies. ' At the ſame time, if there 
chance to be any ftrange animals in town, whether 


birds or beaſts, they may he either let looſe among the 


woods, or driven acrofs the ſtage by ſome of the coun- 


try people of Aſia. © In the lait great battle, Pinketh- 


man is. to-perfonate * upon an elephant, and 
is to be encountered by Powell, repreſenting Alexand- 
er the Great, upon a dromedary, which nevertheleſs 
Mr Powell is defired to call by the name of Bucepha- 


lus. Upon the eloſe of this great deciſive battle, when 


the two kings are thoroughly reconciled, to ſhew the 
mutual friendſhip and good correſpondence that reigns 
between them, they both of them go together to 
puppet-ſhow, in which the ingenious Mr Powell ju- 
nior may have an 2 of diſplaying his whole 
art of machinery, for the diverſion of the two mo- 
narchs. Some at the table urged, that a'puppet-ſhow 


was not a ſuitable entertainment for Alexander the 


Great; and that it might be introduced more proper 
ly, if we- ſuppoſe the conqueror touched upon that 
part of India which is ſaid to be inhabited by the pyg- 
mies. But this objection was looked upon as frivolous, 
and the propofal immediately over-ruled. Our projec- 
tor further added, that after-the reconciliation of theſe 


two kings, they might invite one another to dinner, 


and either 6f them entertain his gueſt with the Ger- 
man artiſt, Mr-Pinkethtnan's heat hen gods, or any of 
the like diverſions, which ſhall then chance to be in 
on {4 110k 04 a4 | | 

is project was received with very great applauſo 
by the whole table. Upon which the undertaker told 
us, that he had not yet communicated to us above 
half his deſign ; for that Alexander being a Greek, it 
was his intention that the Whole opera thould be act. 
ed, in that language, which was a tongue he was ſure 
would wonderfully pleaſe the ladies, eſpecially when 
it was a little raiſed and raunded by the Tonic dialect; 
and could not but be acceptable to the whole audience, 
becauſe there are fewer of them who underſtand Greek 
than Italian. The only difficulty that remained was, 
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how to get performers, unleſs we could perſuade ſome. 
gentlemen of che univerſities to learn to ſing, in order 
to qualify themſelves for the ſtage; but this object ion 
ſoon vaniſhed, when the projector informed us that 
the Greeks were at preſent the only muſicians in the 
Turkiſh empire, and that it would be very eaſy tor 
our factory at Smyrna, to furniſh us every year with a 
colony of [ar pong; by che opportunity of the Tur- 
key fleet; beſides, ſays he, if we want any ſingle voice 
for any lower part in the opera, Lawrence can learn 
wo ſpeak Greek, as well as he does Italian, in a fort- 
night's me. 

he projector having thus ſettled matters, to the 
good-liking of all that heard him, he left his ſeat at 
the table, and planted himſelf before the fire, where 1 


had uuluckily taken my ſtand for the convenience of ; 
overhearing what he ſaid. Whether he had obſerved 4 
me to be more attentive than ordinary, I cannot tell, 4 
but he had not ſtood by me above a quarter of a 4 
minute; but he turned ſhort u me on a ſudden, 
and catching me by a button of my coat, attacked me q 
very abruptly. after the following manner: Beſides, F 
Sir, I have heard of a very extraordinary genius for 9 
muſic that lives in Switzerland, who has ſo ſtrong a R 
ſpring in his fingers, that he can make the board of an pi 
organ ſound like a drum, and if I could but procure fn 
a tubſcription of about ten_thouſand pound every win- 
ter, I would undertake to fetch him over, and oblige b. 
him by articles to ſet every thing that ſhould be ſung Fe 
upon the Englith ſtage. After this he looked full in 8 
my face, expecting I would make an anſwer, when, * 
by good luck, a gentleman that had entered the coffee - 
houſe. ſince the Projector applied himſelt to me, hear- 55 
ing him talk of his Swiſs compoſitions, cried out in a 0 
kind of laugh, Is our muſic then to receive further of 
improvements from Switzerland? This alarmed the k 
Projector, who immediately let go my button, and for 
turned about to anſwer him. I took the opportunity 1 
of the diverſion which ſeemed to be made in favour of 6h 
ral 


me, and laying down my penny upon the bar, retired 
vith ſome precipitation. 
— | | Monday, 
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Cognatis maculit fimilis fera —̃ä ũ— — | . 
Juv. Sat. xv. 159. 
From ſpotted ſkins the leopard does refrain. Tears, 


HE club of which I am a member is very lucki- 
ly compoſed of ſuch perſons as are engaged in 
different ways of life, and deputed as it were out of 
the moſt conſpicuous clafſes of mankind. By this 
means I am furniſhed with the greateſt variety of hints 
and materials, and know every thing that paſſes in the 
different quarters and diviſions, not only of this great 
city, but of the whole kingdom. My readers too have 
the ſatisfaction to find that there is no rank or degree 
among them who have not their repreſentative in this 
club, and that there is always ſomebody preſent who 
will take care of their reſpective intereſts, that nothing 
may be written or publiſhed to the prejudice or in- 
fringement of their juſt rights and privileges. | 
I laſt night ſat very late in company with this ſeleCt 
body of friends, who entertained me with ſeveral re- 
marks which they and others had made upon theſe my 
Speculations, as alſo with the various ſucceſs which 
they had met with among their ſeveral ranks and de- 
grees of readers. Will Honeycomb told me, in the 
ſofteſt manner he could, That there were ſome ladies 
(but for your comfort, ſays Will, they are not thoſe 
of the moſt wit) that were offended at the liberties 1 
had taken with the opera and the puppet-ſhow ; that 
fome of them were likewiſe very ack ſurprifed, that 
I ſhould think ſuch ſerious points as the dreſs and 
i of perſons of quality, proper ſubjects for 
* 
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He was going on, when Sir Andrew Freeport took 
him up ſhort, and told him, That the Papers he hint- 
ed at, had done great good in the city, and that all 
their wives and daughters were the better for them; 
and further added, that the whole city thought them- 
ſelves very much obliged to me for declaring my gene- 
rous intentions to ſcourge vice and folly as they appear 


in a multitude, without condeſcending to be a publiſh- 


er of particular intrigues and cuckoldoms. In ſhort, 
ſays Sir Andrew, if you avoid that fooliſh beaten road 
of falling upon aldermen and citizens, and employ your 
pen upon the vanity and luxury of courts, your Paper 
muſt needs be of general uſe. 

Upon this my Fiend the Templar told Sir Andrew, 
That he wondered to hear a man of his ſenſe talk af- 
ter that manner; that the city had always been the pro- 
vince for ſatire; and that the wits of King Charles's 
time jeſted upon nothing elſe during his whole reign. 
He then ſhewed, by the examples of Horace, Juvenal, 
Boileau, and the beſt writers of every age, that the 
follies of the ſtage and court had never bten accounted 
too ſacred for ridicule, how great ſoever the perſons 
might be that patronized them. But, after all, ſays he, 
I think your raillery has made too great an excurſion, 
in attacking ſeveral perſons of the inns of court ; and I 
do not believe you can ſhew me any precedent for your 
behaviour in that particular. 

My good friend Sir Roger de Coverley, who had 
ſaid nothing all this while, began his ſpeech with a piſh 
and told us, That he wondered to ſee ſo many men of 
ſenſe ſo very ſerious upon fooleries. Let our good 
friend, ſays he, attack every one that deſerves it; I 
would, only adviſe you, Mr Spectator, applying himſelf 
to me, to take care how you meddle with country- 
ſquires. They are the ornaments of the Engliſh na- 
tion: men of good heads, and ſound bodies] and let 
me tell you, ſome of them take it ill of you, that you 
mention fox-hunters with ſo little reſpect. . | 

Captain Sentry ſpoke very ſparingly on this occaſion. 
What he ſaid was only to commend my prudence in 
not 
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not touching upon the army, and adviſed me tv conti- 
nue to act diſcreetly in that point. . 

By this time I found every ſubject of my ſpecula- 
tions was taken away from me, by one or other of the 
club; and began to think myſelf in the condition of the 
good man that had one wife who took a diſlike to his 
grey hairs, and another to his black, till by their pick- 
ing out what each of them had an averſion to, they left 
his head altogether bald and naked. 

While I was thus muſing with myſelf, my worthy 
friend the Clergyman, who, very luckily for me, was 
at the club that night, undertook my cauſe. He told 
us, that he wondered any order of perſons ſhould think 
themſelves too conſiderable to be adviſed. That it was 
not quality, but innocence, which exempted men from 
reproof, "That vice and folly ought to be attacked 
wherever they could be met with, and eſpecially when 
they were placed in high and conſpicuous ſtations of 
life, He further added, that my Paper would only 
ſerve to aggravate the pains of poverty, if it chiefly ex- 
poſed thoſe who are already depreſſed, and in ſome 
meaſure turned into ridicule, by the meanneſs of their 
conditions and circumſtances, He afterwards proceed- 
ed to take notice of the great uſe this Paper might be 
of to the public, by reprehending thoſe yices which are 
too trivial for the chaſtiſement of the law, and too fan- 
taſtical for the cognizance of the pulpit. He then ad- 
viſed me to proſecute my undertaking with chearful- 
neſs, and aſſured me, that whoever might be diſpleaſ 
ed with me, I ſhould be approved by all thoſe whoſe 
os do honour to perſons on whom they are be- 
ſtowed, . 

The whole club pays a particular deference to the 
diſcourſe of this gentleman, and are drawn into what 
he ſays, as much by the candid ingenious manner with 
which he delivers himſelf, as by the ſtrength of argu- 
ment and force of reaſon which he makes uſe of. Will 
Honeycomb immediately agreed, that what he had 
{ard was right; and that, for his part, he would not 
inſiſt upon the quarter which he had demanded for the 
ladies. Sir Andrew gave up the city with the ſame 

Vol. I. 2 2 frankneſs. 
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frankneſs. The Templar would not ſtand out, afhd 
was followed by Sir Roger and the Captain ; who all 
agreed that I ſhould be at liberty to carry the war in- 
to what quarter I pleaſed ; provided I continued to 
combat with cri ninals in a body, and to aſſault the 
vice without hurting the perſon. | | 

This debate, which was held for the good of man- 
kind, put me in mind of that which the Roman trium- 
virate were formerly engaged in, for their deſtruction. 
Every man at firſt ſtood hard for his friend, till they 
found that by this means they ſhould ſpoil their pro- 
ſcription ; and, at length, making a ſacrifice of all their 
acquaintance and relations, furniſhed out a very-decent 
execution, 

Having thus taken my reſolutions to march on bold- 
ly in the cauſe of virtue and good ſenſe, and to annoy 
their adverſaries in whatever degree or rank of men 
they may be found ; I thall be deaf for the future to 
all the remonſtrances that ſhall be made to me on this 
account. If Punch grows extravagant, I ſhall repri- 
mand him very freely. If the ſtage becomes a nur- 
ſery of folly and impertinence, I ſhall not be afraid to 
animadvert upon it. In ſhort, if I meet with any thing 
in city, court, or country, that ſhocks modeſty or good 
manners, I ſhall uſe my utmoſt endeavours to make an 
example of it. I ol however, intreat every parti- 
cular perſon, who does me the honour to be reader of 
this Paper, never to think himfelf, or any one of his 
friends or enemies, aimed at in what is ſaid: for I pro- 
miſe him, never to draw a faulty character which does 
not fit at leaſt a thouſand people ; or to publiſh a ſingle 
Paper that is not written in the ſpirit of benevolence, 

with a love to mankind. 
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Riſu inepto res ineptior nulla git. 
Nothiog ſo fooliſh as the laugh of fools. 


MONG all kinds of writing, there is none in 

which authors are more apt to miſcarry than in 
works of humour, as there is none in which they are 
more ambitious to excel. It is not an imagination that 
teems with monſters, an head that is filled with extra- 
vagant conceptions, which is capable of furniſhing the 
world with diverſions of this nature ; and yet, it we 
look into the productions of ſeveral writers, who ſet up 
for men of humour, what wild irregular fancies, what 
unnatural diſtortions of thought do we meet with ? If 
they ſpeak nonſenſe, they believe they are talking hu- 
mour z and, when they have drawn together a ſcheme 
of abſurd inconſiſtent ideas, they are not able to read 
it over to themſelves without laughing. Theſe poor 
gentlemen endeavour to gain themſelves the reputation 
of wits and humouriſts, by ſuch monſtrous conceits as 
almoſt qualify them for Bedlam ; not confidering that 
humour ſhould always lie under the check of reaſon, 
and that it requires the direction of the niceſt judgment, 
by ſo much the more as it indulges itſelf in the moſt 
boundleſs freedoms. There is a kind of nature that 
is to be obſerved in this ſort of compoſitions, as well as 
in all other; and a certain regularity of thought which 
muſt diſcover the writer to be a man of ſenſe, at the 
lame time, that he appears altogether given up to cap- 
rice, For my part, when I read the delirious mirth 
of an unfkilful author, I cannot be ſo barbarous as to 
divert myſelf with it, but am rather apt to pity the 
man, than to laugh at any thing he writes. 

The deceaſed Mr Shadwell, who had himſelf a great 
deal of the talent which I am treating of, repreſents an 
empty rake, in one of his plays, as very — ſurpriſed 
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to hear one ſay that breaking of windows was not hu- 
mour; and I queſtion not, but ſeveral Engliſh readers 
will be as much ſtartled to hear me affirm, that many 
of thoſe raving incoherent pieces, which are often ſpread 
among us, under odd chimerical titles, are rather the 
offsprings of a diſtempered brain than works of hu- 
mour. 

It is, indeed, much eaſier to deſcribe what is not 
humour, than what is; and very difficult to define it 
otherwiſe, than as Cowley has d6ne wit, by negatives. 
Were I to give my own notions of it, I would deliver 
them after Plato's manner, in a kind of allegory, and 
by ſuppoſing humour to be a perſon, deduce to him 
all his qualifications, according to the following ge- 
nealogy. Truth was the founder of the family, and 
the father of Good Senſe. Good Senſe was the father 
of Wit, who married a lady of collateral line called 
Mirth, by whom he had iſſue Humour. Humour, 
therefore, being the youngeſt of this illuſtrious family, 
and deſcended from parents of. ſuch different diſpoſi- 
tions, is very various and unequal in his temper ; ſome- 
times you ſee him putting on grave looks and a ſolemn 
habit, ſometimes airy in his behaviour and fantaſtic 
in his dreſs : inſomuch, that at different times, he ap- 
pears as ſerious as a judge, and as jocular as a Merry- 
Andrew. But as he has a great deal of the mother in 
his conſtitution, whatever mood he is in, he never fails 
to make his company laugh. 

But ſince there is an impoſtor abroad, who takes 
upon him the name of this young gentleman, and would 
willingly paſs for him in the world; to the end, that 
well-meaning perſons may not be impoſed upon by 
cheats, I would defire my reader, when they meet with 
this pretender, to look into his parentage, and to exa- 
mine him ſtrictly, whether or no he be remotely allied 


to Truth, and lineally deſcended from Good Senſe ; if 


not, they may conclude him a counterfeit. They may 
likewiſe —_— him by a loud and exceſſive laugh 
ter, in which he ſeldom gets his company to join with 
him. For as True Humour generally looks ſerious 
while every body laughs about him, Falſe Bates is 
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always laughing whilſt every body about him looks 
ſerious. 1 hall only add, if he has not in him a mix- 
ture of both parents, that is, if he would paſs for the 
offspring of Wit without Mirth, or Mirth without Wit, 
you may conclude him to be altogether ſpurious and 
a cheat. | 

The i npoſtor of whom I am ſpeaking, deſcends ori- 

inally from Falſchood. who was the mother of Non- 
{enks, who was brought to bed of a ſon called Frenzy, 
who married one of the daughters of Folly, commonly 
known by the name of Laughter, on whom he begot 
that monſtrous infant of which I have been here ſpeak- 
ing. I ſhall ſet down at length the genealogical table 
of Falſe Hu nour, and, at the ſame ti ne, place under 
it the genealogy of True Humour, that the reader may, 
at one view, behold their different pedigrees and 
tions. 

Falſehood. 
Nonſenſe. 
Frenzy. —Lavghter. 
Falſe Humour, 


Truth. 
Good Se n ſe. 
Wit.—Mirth. 
Humour. 


I might extend the allegory, by mentioning ſeveral of 
the children of Falſe Hu nour, who are more in num- 
than the ſands of the fea, and might in particular 
enumerate the many ſons and daughters which he has 
begot in this iſland. But as this would be a very in- 
vidious taſk, I thall only obſerve in general, that Falſe 
Humour differs from the True, as a monkey does 
from a man. | 

Firſt of all, He is exceedingly given to little apiſh 
tricks and buffooneri 

Secondly, He ſo much delights in mimickry, that it 
is all one to him whether he expoſes by it vice and 
Folly, luxury and avarice ; or, on the contrary, virtue 
and wiſdom, pain and poverty. 

Thirdly, 
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; Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, inſomuch, that 
he will bite the hand that feeds him, and endeavour 
to ridicule both friends and foes indifferegtly. For 
having but ſmall talents, he muſt be merry where he 
can, not where he h,. 

Fourthly, Being entirely void of reaſon, he purſues 
no point either of morality or inſtruction, but is ludi- 
crous only for the ſake of being ſo. 

. Fifthly, Being incapable of having any thing but 
mock-repreſentations, 'his ridicule is always perſonal, 
and aimed at the vicious man, or the writer; not at the 
vice, or at the writing, 

I have here only pointed at the whole ſpecies of 
Falſe Humouriſts ; but as one of my principal deſigns 
in this Paper is to beat down. that malignant ſpirit, 
which diſcovers itſelf in the writings of the preſent 
age, I ' ſhall not ſcruple, for the future, to ſingle out 
any of the ſmall wits, that infeſt the world with ſuch 
compoſitions as are ill-natured, immoral, and abſurd. 
This is the only, exception. which I ſhall make to the 
general rule I have preſcribed myſelf, of attacking mul- 
titudes, ſince every honeſt man ought to look upon 
himſelf as in a natural ftate of war with the libeller 
and la npooner. and to annoy them wherever they fall 
in his way. This is but retaliating upon them, and 
treating them as they treat others. 


Thurſday, April 12, 1711*. 
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Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom unſkill'd. 
3 Davox. 


C! OME months ago, my friend Sir Roger, being in 
the country, incloſed a letter to me, directed to 

a certain lady whom I ſhall here call by the name of 
b * NO. 3 7. Leonora, 
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Linera, and, as it contained matters of conſequence, 
deſired me to deliver it to her with my own hand. Ac. 
cordingly, I waited upon her ladythip pretty early in 
the morning, and was deſired by her woman to walk 
into her lady's library, till ſuch time as ſhe was in 
a readineſs to receive me. The very ſound of a Lady's 
Library gave me a great curioſity to ſee it; and as it 
was ſome time before the lady came to me, I had an 
opportunity of turning over 4 great many of her books, 
which were ranged together in a very beautiful order. 
At the end of the Foligs, which were finely bound and 
gilt, were great jars of China placed one above ano- 
ther in a very noble piece of architecture. The Quar- 
tos were ſeparated from the Octavos by a pile of ſina}- 
ler veſſels, which roſe in a 2 The 
Octavos were bounded by tea-diſhes of all ſhapes, co- 
lours, and ffzes, which were fo diſpoſed on a wooden 
frame, that they looked like one continued pillar in- 
dented with the fineſt ſtrokes of ſculpture, and ſtained 
with the greateſt variety of dyes. That part of the 
library, which was deſigned for the reception of plays 
and pamphlets, and other looſe 2 was incloſed 


in a kind of ſquare, conſiſting of one of the prettieſt 


groteſque works that I ever ſaw, and made up of ſca- 
ramouches, lions, monkies, mandarines, trees, ſhells, 
and a thouſarid other odd figures in China ware. In 
the midſt of the room was a little japan table, with 
a quire of gilt paper upon it, and on the paper a ſilver 
ſnuf-box made in the ſhape of a little book. I fund 


there were ſeveral other counterfeit books upon the 


upper ſhelves, which were carved in wood, and ſerved 
only to fill up the numbers like faggots in the muſter 
of a regiment. I was wonderfully pleaſed with ſuch 
a mixed kind of furniture, as ſeemed very ſuitable both 
to the lady and the ſcholar, and did not know at firſt 
whether I ſhould fancy myſelf in a grotto, or in a li- 


brary, | 
Upon my looking into the books, I found there were 
ſome few which the lady had bought for her own uſe, 
but that moſt of them had been got together, either 
becauſe ſhe had heard them praiſed, or becauſe 1 
| gal 
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ſeen the authors of them. Among ſeveral that I exa« 
mined, I very well reme:nber theſe that follow: 


Ogleby's Virgil. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
Caſſandra. 


Cleopatra. 
Aſtræa 


Sir Iſaac Newton's works. 

The Grand Cyrus; with a pin ſtuck in one of the 
middle leaves. 

Pembroke's Arcadia. 

Locke of Human Underſtanding; with a paper of 

ches in it. 

A Spelling Book. 

A Dictionary for the explanation of hard words. 

Sherlock upon Death. 

The Fifteen Comforts of Matrimony. 

Sir William Temple's Eſſays. 

Father Malebranche's Search after * tranſlated 
into Engliſh. 

A Book of Novels. 

The Academy of Compliments. 

Cul r's Midwife 

The 1 Ladies Calling. 2 

Tales in Verſe by Mr Durfey; bound in red lea- 


ther, gilt on the back, and doubled down in ſeveral 


places. 

All the Claſſic Authors, in wood. 

A Set of Elzevirs, by the ſame hand. 

Clelia; which opened of itſelf in the place that de- 
ſcribes two lovers in a bower. 

Baker's Chronicle. | 

Advice to a Daughter. 

The New Atalantis, with a Key to it. 

Mr Steele's Chriſtian Hero. 

A Prayer Book; with a bottle of Hungary water by 
the ſide of it. 

Dr SacheverelVs Speech. 

Fielding's Trial. 

Seneca's Morals. | 

Taylor's 
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Taylor's Holy Living and Dying 
La Ferte's Inſtructions for Country Dances, 


F was taking a catalogue in my pocket-book of theſe, 
and ſeveral other authors, when Leonora entered ; and, 
upon my preſenting her with the letter from the knight, 
told me, with an unſpeakable grace, that ſhe hoped 
Sir Roger was in good health: I anſwered, Yes, for 
I hate long ſpeeches, and after a bow or two retired. - 

Leonora was formerly a celebrated beauty, and is 
{till a very lovely woman. She has been a widow for 
two or three years, and, being unfortunate in her firſt 
marriage, has taken a reſolution never to venture upon 
a ſecond. She has no children to take care of, and 
leaves the managemtent of her eſtate to my good friend 
Sir Roger. But as the mind naturally finks into a kind 
of lethargy, and falls aſleep, that. is not agitated by 
ſome favourite pleaſures and purſuits, Leonora has 
turned all the paſſions of her ſex into a love of books 
and retirement. She converſes chiefly with men, as 
ſhe has often ſaid herſelf, but it is only in their writ- 
ings; and admits of very few male-viſitants, except my ah | 
friend Sir Roger, whom ſhe hears with great pleaſure, a | 
and without ſcandal. As her reading has laim very 
much among romances, it has given her a very parti- 
cular turri of thinking, and diſcovers itſelf even in her 
houſe, her gardens, and her furniture. Sir Roger has 
entertained me an hour together with a deſcription of 
her country-ſeat, which is ituated ina kind of wilder- 
neſs, about an hundred miles diſtant from London, 
and looks like a little enchanted palace. The rocks | 
about it are ſhaped into artificial grottoes covered with = 
woodbines and jeſſamines. The woods are cut into 
ſhady walks, twiſted into bowers, and filled with cages 
of turtles. Lhe ſprings are made to run among pebbles, 
and by that means taught to murmur N . | 
They are likewiſe collected into a beautiful lake that 11 
is inhabited by a couple of ſwans, and empties itſelf - by | 
by a little rivulet which runs through a green meadow, | 
and is known in the family by the name of the Purling 
Stream. The knight likewiſe tells me, that this lady 
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preſerves her game better than any of the gentlemen 
in the country; not, ſays Sir Roger, that the ſets ſo 
great a value upon her partridges and henkants, as 
upon her larks and nightingales. For ſhe ſays, that 
every bird which is killed upon her d, will ſpoil 
a concert, and that the ſhall certainly miſs him the next 
| 
b When I think how oddly this lady is improved by 
Jearning, I look upon her with a mixture of admira- 
tion and pity. Amidſt theſe innocent entertainments 
which ſhe has formed to herfelf, how much more va- 
luable does ſhe appear than thoſe of her ſex, who em- 
ploy themſelves in diverfions that are lefs reaſonable, 
though more in faſhion ? What improvements would 
a woman have made, who is ſo ſuſceptible of impreſ- 
fions from what ſhe reads, had the been guided to ſuch 
Books as have a tendency to enlighten the underſtand- 
ing and rectify the * — as well as to thoſe which 
are of little more uſe than to divert the imagination? 
- But the manner of a lady's employing herſelf uſc- 
fully in reading, ſhall be the ſubject of another Paper, 
In which I deſign to recommend ſuch particular books 
as may be proper for the improvement of the ſex. And 
as this is a ſubject of a very nice nature, I ſhall de- 
_ my dn meme to give me their thoughts upon 
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A a perfect tragedy is the nobleſt production of 
human nature, ſo it is capable of giving the 
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mind one of the moſt delightful and moſt improving 
—— — A —— man, ſays Seneca, 

gling with rtunes, is ſuch a ſpectacle as gods mi ht 
look wpen with pleaſure ; and ſuch a pleafure 18 1 is 
which one meets with in the repreſentation of a well- 
written tragedy. Diverſions of this kind wear out of 
our thoughts every thing;that is mean and httle. They 
cheriſh and cultivate that humanity which is the orna. 
ment of our nature. They ſoften inſolence, ſooth af. 
fliction, and ſubdue the mind to the Giſpenſations of 
Providence. 

It is no wonder, therefore; that in ajb tlis pete us. 
tions efahe watld; this part of the mne has met 
with public encouragement. 

——— — inn 
Rome, in the intricacy and diſpoſition of the fable; but, 
what A cheidtinm writer would beahanedtoonn, falls 
A A 0 
ance. 

This I may ſhow-more at large hereakter'; and in 
the mean time, that I may contribute ſomething to- 
wards the, improvement of the Engliſh tragedy, I ſhall 
take notice, in this and in other following Papers, of 


fore particular parts in it that ſeems Babte 4c . 


3 obſerves, that the Iambick verſe in the 
Greek tongue was the moſt proper for tragedy: be- 
cauſe, at the ſame time that it lifted up the diſcourſe 
from proſe, it was that which approached nearer to it 
than any other kind of verſe. > io ſays he, we may 
obſerve that men in ordinary diſcourſe very often ſpeak 
Iambicks, without taking notice of it. We may make 
the ſame obſervation of our Engliſh blank verſe, which 
often enters into our common. diſcourſe, though we do 
not attend to it, and is ſuch a due medium between 
rhyme and proſe, that it ſeems wonderfully adapted to 
tragedy. I am therefore: very much offended when I 
ſee a play in rhyme . which is as abſurd in En * 59 as 
a tragedy of Hexameters would have been in Greek or 
Latin. The ſoleciſm is, I think, ſtill greater ini thoſe 
plays that have ſome ſcenes in rhyme and ſome in 
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blank verſe, which are to be looked upon as two ſeve. 
ral lapguages ;. or where we ſee ſome particular ſimi- 
les dignified with rhyme, at the ſame time that every 
thing about them lies in blank verſe. I would not 
however debar the poet from concluding his tragedy, 
or, if he pleaſes every act of it, with two or three cou 
33 may have the ſame effect as an air in the 

ian opera after a a recitativo, and give the ac - 
tor a graceful exit. Belas that we ſee 1 of 
numbers in ſome parts of the old tragedy, in order to 
hinder the ear from being tired with the ſame conti- 
nued modulation of voice. For the fame reaſon I do 
pot diſlike the ſpeeches in our Engliſh tragedy that 
cloſe with an Hemiſtich, or half verſe, notwithſtand- 
| ing the perſon who ſpeaks after it begins a new verſe, 
without filling up the preceding one; nor with abrupt 
pauſes. and breakings off in the middle of a verſe, when 
8 any paſſion that is expreſſed by it, 

inge I am upon this ſubject, I muſt obſerve that 

our Engliſh poets have ſueceeded much better in the 
ſtile than in the ſentiments of their tragedies. Their 
language is very often noble and ſonorous, but the 
ſenſe either very trifling, or very common. On the 
contrary, in the ancient tragedies, and indeed in thoſe 
of Corneille and Racine, though the expreſſions are 
very great, it is the thought that bears them up and 
ſwells them. For my own part, I prefer a noble ſen- 
timent that is depreſſed with homely language, infinite- 
ly before a vulgar one that is blown up with all the 
ſound and energy of expreſſion. Whether this de- 
ſect in our tragedies may arije from want of genius, 
knowledge, or experience in the writers, os from their 
—_— with the vicious taſte of their readers, who 
are er judges of the language than of the ſenti- 
ments, and conſequently reliſh the one more than the 
other, I cannot determine. But I believe it might 
rectify the conduct both of the one and of the other, 
if the writer laid down the whole contexture of his 
dialogue in plain Engliſh, before he turned it into 
blank verſe; and if the reader, after the peruſal of a 
ſcene, would conſider the naked thought * ue 
22 3 peec 
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ſpeech in it, when diveſted of all its tragie ornaments. 


By this means, without being impoſed upon by words, | 


we may judge impartially of the thought, and conſider 


whether it be natural or great enough for the perſon 


that utters it, whether it deſerves to ſhine in ſuch a 
blaze of eloquence, or thew itſelf in ſuch a variety of 
lights as are generally made uſe of by the writers of 
our Englith tragedy,” - ICI} 0 
- ͤmuſt in the Lane -place obſerve; that when our 


thoughts are great and juſt, they are often obſcured' 


by the / ſounding phraſes, hard-metaphors, and forced 
expreſſions in which they are clothed. Spakeſpeare 
is often very fauky in this particular. There is a 
fine obſervation in Ariſtotle to this purpoſe, which 
I have never ſeen quoted. The expreflion; ſays he, 
ought to be very much laboured in the unactive parts 


of the fable, as in deſcriptions, ſimilitudes, narrations, 


and the like; in which the opinions, manners,/and 
paſſions of men are not repreſented; for theſe (namely 
the opinions, manners, and paſſions) are apt to be 
obſcured by pompous phraſes and elaborate expref- 
ſions. Horace, who copied moſt of his criticiſms after 
Ariſtotle, ſeems to have had his eye on the foregoing 
rule in the following verſes: mn 


Et tragicus plerimgue dolet ſermone ped:ftri « - 
. Telephus et Peleus, cum pauper et exul uterquey \ ' » 
Proicit-ampullas et ſeſywpedalia vera, | 
Si curat cor ſpettantis tetigifſe querels. PEER | 
res K . ha Poet. ver. 95. 
Tragedians too lay by their ſtate ta griere; 
Peleus and Telephius exil'd and poor, 8 
Forget their [welling and gigantic werds. 
N Xosconnon. 


Au ox our modern Engliſh poets, there is none 
who was bettef turned for tragedy than Lee; If, in- 
ſtead of favouring the impetucſity of his genius, he 
had reſtrained it, and kept it within its proper bounds. 
His thoughts are wondertolly ſuired to tragedy, but 
frequently loſt in ſuch a cloud of words, that it is hard 
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to ſee the beauty of them. There is an infinite fire 
in his works, but fo involved in ſmoke, that it does 
not appear in half its luſtre, He frequently ſucceeds 
in the paſhonate parts of the tragedy, but more par- 
ticularly, where he flackens his efforts, and eaſes the 
ſtile of thoſe epithets and metaphors, in which he ſo 
much abounds, What can be more natural, more ſoft, 
or more paſſionate, than that line in Statira's ſpeech, 
where ſhe deſcribes the charms of Alexander's conver- 
ſation ? Tr | 

© Then he would talk—Good Gods! how he would talk! 


That unexpected break in the line, and turning the 
defcriptiou of his manner of talking into an admiration 
of it, is inexpreſſibly beautiful, and wonderfully ſuited 
to the fond character of the perſon that ſpeaks it. Lhere 
is a ſimplicity in the words, that outſhines the utmoſt 
pride of expreſhon. 

Otway has followed nature in the language of his 
tragedy, and therefore ſhines in the paſſionate parts, 
more than any of our Engliſh poets. As there is ſome- 
thing familiar and domeſtic in the fable of his tragedy, 
more than in thoſe of any other poet, he has little 
pomp, but great force in his expreſhons ; for which 
reaſon, though he has admirably ſucceeded in the ten- 
der and melting part of his tragedies, he ſometimes 
falls into too great a familiarity of phraſe in thoſe parts, 
which, by Ariſtotle's rule, ought to have been raiſed 
and ſupported by the dignity of expreſſion. 

It has been obſerved by others, that this has 
founded his tragedy of Venice Preſerved on ſo wrong 
a plot, that the greateſt characters in it are thoſe of re- 
bels and traitors. Had the hero of his play diſcover- 
ed the ſame good qualities in the defence of his coun- 
try that he ſhewed for its ruin and ſubverſion, the au- 
dience could not enough pity and admire him: but as 
be is now repreſented, we can only ſay. of him what 
the Roman — of Catiline, that his fall 1 15 
have been glorious, ſi pro patria fic cuncidiſſet, had he ſo 
fallen in the ſervice of his country, - 1 
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Monday, April 16, 171 »* | 


Ac ne forte puter, me, que facere ipfe recuſem, 
Can — — ali, laudare — 7 

Ille per extentum funem mihi poſſe videtur 

Ire nta, meum qui pettus inaniter angit, 

Itritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus impit, | 

Ut magus ; et me Thebis, mod? ponit Atheris. 


Op". + 


Wer IMITATED, At 
Vet leſt you think I rally more than teach, 
Or praiſe, malignant, arts I cannot teach, 
Let me for once preſume t' inſtruct the times; 
To know the poet from the man of chymes. 
'Tis he, who gives my breaſt a thouſand: pains, 
Can make me feel each paſſion that he fergns+ / 
Enrage, compoſe, with more than magic art, 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart; 
And ſnatch me o'er the earth, or thro” the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 
| P OPPF, 
TK Engliſh writers of tragedy are poſſeſſed with 
a notion, that when they repreſent a virtuous or 
innocent perſon in diftreſs, they ought not to leave him 
till they have delivered kim out of his troubles, or 
made him triumph over his enemies. This error they 
have been led into by a ridiculous doctrine if modern 
criticiſm, that they are obliged to an equal diſtribution 
of rewards and puniſhments, and an impartial execu- 
tion of poetical juſtice. Who were the firſt that eſta- 
bliſhed this rule I know not; but I am ſure it has no 
foundation in nature, in reaſon, or in the practice of 
the ancients. We find that good and evil happen alike 
to all men on this ſide the grave; and as the principal 
deſign of tragedy is to raiſe commiſeration and terror 
in the minds of the audience, we ſhall defeat this great 
end, if we always make virtue and innocence happy 
| * x0. 40. and 
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and ſucceſsful. Whatever crofles and diſappointmenits 
a good man ſuffers in the body of the tragedy, they 
will make but ſmall impreſſion on our minds, when 
we know that in the laſt act he is to arrive at the end 
of his wiſhes and deſires, When we ſee him engaged 
in the depth of his afflictions, we are apt to comfort 
ourſelves, becauſe we are ſure he will find his way out 
of them; and that his grief, how great ſoever it may 
be at preſent, will ſoon terminate in gladneſs. For 
this reaſon, the ancient writers of tragedy treated men 
in their plays, as they are dealt with in the world, by 
making virtue ſometimes happy and ſometimes miſer 
able, as they found it in the fable which they made 
choice of,” or as it might affect their audience in the 
moſt agreeable manner. Ariſtotle conſiders the trage- 
dies that were written in either of theſe kinds, and ob- 
ſerves, that thoſe which-ended unhappily had always 
pleaſed the people, and carried away the prize in the 
public * of the ſtage, from thoſe that ended 
happily. Terror and commiſeration leave a pleaſing 
anguiſh in the mind; and fix the audience in fuch a ſeri- 
ous compoſure of thought, as is much more laſting and 
delightful than any little tranſient ſtarts of joy and 
fatisfaftion. Accordingly we find, that more of our 
Engliſh tragedies have ſucceeded, in which the favour- 
ites of the audience ſink under their calamities, than 
thoſe in which, they recover themſelves out of them. 
The beſt plays of this kind are, The Orphan, Venice 
Preſerved, Alexander the Great, Theodoſius, All for 
Love, Oedipus, Oroonoko, Othello, &c. King Lear is 
an admirable tragedy of the ſame kind, as Shakeſpeare 
wrote it ; but as it is reformed according to the chimeri- 
cal notion of poetical juſtice, in my humble opinion it 
has loſt halfits beauty. At the fame time, I muſt allow, 
that there are very noble tragedies, which have been 
framed upon the other plan, and have ended happily; 
as indeed moſt of the good tragedies which have been 
written ſince the ſtarting of the above-mentioned cri- 
ticiſm, haye taken this turn: as The Mourning Bride, 
Tamerlane, Ulyſſes, Phædra and Hippolitus, with moſt 
of Mr Dryden's. I muſt alſo allow, that many of Shake- 
N eee eee | * ſpeare's, 
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yeare's and ſeveral of the celebrated tragedies of an- 
iquity, are caſt in the ſame form. I do not, there 
fore, diſpute againit this way of writing tragedies, bur 
againſt the criticiſm that would eſtabliſh this as the 
only method; and, by that meaus, would very much 
cramp the Engliſh tragedy, and perhaps give a wrong 
bent to the genius of our writers, | 
The tragi-comedy; which is the product of the Eng- 
liſh theatre, is one of the moſt monſtrous inventions 
that ever entered into a poet's thoughts. An author 
might as well think of weaving the adventures of Zne. 
as and Hudibras into one poem, as of writing ſuch 
a motely piece of mirth and forrow. But the abſurdity 
of theſe performances is ſo very viſible, that I ſhall not 
inſiſt upon it. F | 

The ſame objections which are made to tragi-co- 
medy, may in ſome meaſure be applied to all tragedies 
that have a double plot in them; which are likewiſe 
more frequent upon the Engliſh ſtage than upon any 
other: for though the grief of the audience, in { 
performances, be not changed into another paſſion, as 
in tragi-comedies ; it is diverted 2 another obje&, 
which weakens their concern tor the principal action, 
and breaks the tide of ſorrow, by throwing it into dif- 
ferent channels, This inconvenience, however, may 
in a great meaſure be cured, if not wholly removed, by 
the ſkilful choice of an under-plot, which may bear 
ſuch a near relation to the principal deſign, as to con- 
tribute towards the completion of it, and be concluded 
by the ſame cataſtrophe. 

There is alſo another particular, which may be rec- 
koned among the blemiſhes, or rather the falſe beau- 
ties of our Engliſh tragedy: I mean thoſe particular 
ſpeeches which are commonly known by the name of 
Rants. The warm and paſſionate parts of a tragedy, 
are always the moſt taking with the audience; for 
which reaſon we often ſee the players pronouncing, in 
all the violence of action, ſeveral parts of the tragedy 
which the author writ with great temper, and deſign. 
ed that they ſhould have been ſo ated. I have ſeen 
Powell very often raiſe himſelf a loud clap by this arti- 
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fice. The poets that were acquainted with this ſecret; 

have given frequent occaſion for ſuch emotions in the 
actor, by adding vehemence to words where there was 
no n, or inflaming a real paſſion into fuſtian. 
'This hath filled the mouths of our heroes with bom- 
baſt z and given them ſuch ſentiments, as proceed ra- 
ther from a ſwelling than a greatneſs of mind. Unna- 
tural exclamations, curſes, vows, blaſphemies, a defi- 
ance of mankind, and an outraging of the gods, fre- 
quently paſs upon the audience for towering thoughts, 
and have accordingly met with infinite applauſe. 

J ſhall here add a remark, which I am afraid our 
tragic writers may make an ill uſe of, As our heroes 
are generally lovers, their ſwellmg and bluſtering upon 
the ſtage very much recommends them to the fair part 
of their audiencs. The ladies are wonderfully pleaſed 
to ſee a man inſulting kings, or affronting the gods, in 
one ſcene, and throwing himſelf at the 2 of his miſ- 
treſs in another. Let him behave himſelf inſolently 
towards the men, and abjectly towards the fair one, 
and it is ten to one but he proves a favourite of the 
boxes. Dryden and Lee, in ſeveral of their tragedies, 
have practiſed this ſecret with good fucceſs. 

But to ſhew how a Ran pleaſes beyond the moſt 
juſt and natural thought that is not pronounced with 
vehemence, I would deſire the reader, when he ſecs 
the tragedy of Oedipus, to obſerve how quietly the 
hero is diſmiſſed at the end of the third act, after having 
pronounced the following lines, in which the thought 
is very natural, and apt to move compaſſion: 


4 To you, good gods, I make my laſt appeal; 
« Or clear my virtues, or my crimes reveal. 
If in the maze of fate I blindly run, 
„And backward trod thoſe paths I fought toſhun; 
«« TImpute my errors to your own decree : 
„ My hands are guilty, but my heart is free.” 


Let us then obſerve with what thunder-claps of ap- 
plauſe he leaves the ſtage, after the impieties and exe- 
crations at the end of the fourth act; and you will 


wonder 
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wonder to ſee an audience ſo curſed and ſo pleaſed at 
the ſame time. 


O that, as oft I have at Athens ſeen 
(Where, by the way, there was no ſtage till many 
years after Oegipus) 
The ſtage ariſe, and the big clouds deſcend ; 
So now, in very deed, I might behold 
„ 'This pond'rous globe, and all yon marble roof, 
++ Meet, like the hands of Jove, and cruſh mankind; 
For all the elements,” &. | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Having ſpoken of Mr Powell, as ſometimes raiſing 
Himſelf applauſe from the ill taſte of an audience; 
I muſt do him the juſtice to own; that he is excellently 
formed for a tragedian, and, hen he pleaſes, deſerves 
the admiration of -the beſt judges; as I doubt not, 
but he will in the Conqueſt of Mexico, which is a&ed 
for his own benefit to-morrow night. 4 


Wedneſday, April 18, 1711“. 


— 


Garganum magire putes nemu aut mare Thuſcum ; 
Tants cum Frets ludi ſpettantur, et artet, 
Divitiaque peregrine ; quibus oblitus actor 

Cum ftetit in ſcena, cuncurrit dextera leue. 

Dixit adbuc aligu d? Nil ſane. Quid places ergo? 


Lana Turentius vielas ivutata veneno, 
Hor. 2 Ep. i. 202, 
IMITATED. 
Loud as the wolves, on Orca's ſtormy ſteep, 


Hol to the roarings of the northern deep: 
Such is the ſhout, the loog-applauding note, 
At Quin's high plume, or Oldheld's petticoat; 


Or when from court a birth day ſuit beſtow'd a 
Sinks the loſt actor in the tawdry load. | 
„No. 42. 3B2 Booth 
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Booth enter: hark l the univerſal peal.— 
But has he ſpoken ?—— Not a ſyllable.— 
What ſhook the ſtage, and made the people ſtare? 
Cato's long wig, flow'r'd gown, and lacquer'd * 
| 1 OP, 


A has obſerved, that ordinary writers in 
£ ® tragedy endeavour to raiſe terror and pity in their 
audience, not by proper ſentiments and expreſhons, but 
by the dreſſes and decorations of the ftage. There is 
ſomething of this kind very ridiculous in the Englith 
theatre. When the author has a mind to terrify us, it 
thunders; when he would make us melancholy, the 
ſtage is darkened. But, among all our tragic artifices, 
I am the moſt offended at thoſe which are made uie of 
to inſpire us with magnificent ideas of the perſons that 
_ The ordinary method of making an hero, is to 
lap a huge plume of feathers upon his head, which 
riſes ſo very high, that there is often a greater length 
from his chin to the top of his head, than to the ſole 
of his foot. One would believe, that we thought a 
great man and a tall man the ſame thing. This very 
much embarraſſes the actor, who is forced to hold his 
neck extremely {tiff and ſteady all the while he ſpeaks ; 
and, notwithſtanding any anxieties which he pretends 
for his miſtreſs, his country, or his friends, one may 
ſee by his action, that his greateſt care and concern is 
to keep the plume of feathers from falling off his head. 
For my own part, when I ſee a man uttering his com- 
plaints under ſuch a mountain of feathers, I am apt to 
lock upon him rather as an unfortunate lunatic, than 
a diſtreſſed hero. As theſe ſuperfluous ornaments up- 
en the head make a great man, a princeſs generally re- 
ceives her grandeur from thoſe additional incumbran- 
ces that fall into her tail: I mean the broad ſweeping 
train that follows her in all her motions, and finds con- 
ſtant employment for a boy who ſtands behind her to 
open and ſpread it to advantage. I do not know how 
others are affected at this fight, but I muſt confeſs, my 
eyes are wholly taken up with the page's part; and, as 
tor the queen, I am not ſo attentive to any thing ſhe 
ſpeaks, as to the right adjuſting of her train, met 
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ſhould chance to trip up her heels, or incommode her, 
as ſhe walks to and fro upon the ſtage. It is, in my opi- 
nion, a very odd ſpectacle, to ſee a queen venting her 
paſhon in a diſordered motion, and a little boy taking 
care all the while that they do not ruffle the tail of her 
gown. The parts that the two perſons act on the ſtage 
at the ſame time are very different, The princeſs is afraid 
leſt the ſhould incur the diſpleaſure of the king her 
father, or loſe the hero her lover, whilſt her attendant 
is only concerned leſt ſhe thould intangle her feet in 
her petticoat. | 
We are told, that an ancient tragic poet, to move 
the pity of his audience for his exiled kings and di- 
ſtreſſed heroes, uſed to make the actors repreſent them 
in dreſſes and clothes that were thread bare and decay- 
ed. This artifice for moving pity, ſeems as ill contrived 
as that we have been ſpeaking of, to inſpire us with 
a great idea of the perſons introduced upon the ſtage. 
In ſhort, I would have our conceptions raiſed by the 
dignity of thought and ſublimity of expreſſion, rather 
than by a train of robes, or a plume of feathers. 
Another mechanical method of making great men, 
and adding dignity to kings and queens, 1s to accom- 
y them with halberts and battle-axes. Two or 
three ſhifters of ſcenes, with the two candle-ſnuffers, 
make up a complete body of guards upon the Englith 
ſtage ; and by the addition of a few porters dreſſed in 
red coats, can repreſent above a dozen legions. I have 
ſometimes ſeen a couple of armies drawn up together 
upon the ſtage, when the poet has been diſpoſed to do 
honour to his generals. It is impoſſible for the read- 
er's imagination to multiply twenty men into ſuch pro- 
digious multitudes, or to fancy that two or three hun- 
dred thouſand ſoldiers are fighting in a room of forty 
or fiſty yards in compaſs. Incidents of ſuch a nature 
ſhould be told, not repreſented. 


= Non tamen intus 8 
igna geri promes in ſcenam: aque tolles 
Ex wats 


, que mor narret facundia preſens. 
| Hor, Ars Poet, ver. 182. 


Yet 
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Vet there are things improper for a ſcene, 
Which men of judgment only will relate. 
F 5 Roscou uon. 


Is uovr p, therefore, in this particular, recommend 
to my countrymen the example of the French ſtage, 
where the kings and queens always appear unattended, 
2nd leave their guards behimd the ſcenes. I ſhould 
Lcewiſle be glad if we imitated the French in baniſh- 
ing from our ſtage the noiſe of drums, trumpets, and 
huzzas; which is ſometimes ſo very great, that when 
there. is a battle in the Haymarket theatre, one may 
hear it as far as Charing-Crofs. 

I have here only touched upon thoſe particulars 
whach are made uſe of to raiſe and aggrandize the per- 
ſons of a tragedy and ſhall thew, in another Paper, 
the ſeveral expedients which are practiſed by authors 
cf a vulgar genius, to move terror, pity, or admiration, 
in their hearers. 
| The tailor and the painter often contribute to the 
ſacceſs of a tragedy more than the poet. Scenes affect 
ordinary minds as much as ſpeeches; and our actors 
are very ſenſible, that a well-drefſed play has ſometimes 
Lrought them as full audiences, as a well-written one. 
The Italians have a very good phraſe to expreſs this 
art of impoſing upon the ſpectators „ &, x 3-1 
they call it the Fourberia della ſcena, © Lhe knavery, or 
« trickiſh part of the drama.” But, however the 
ſhow and outſide of the tragedy may work upon the 
vulgar, the more underſtanding part of the audience 
12mediately-[ce through it, and deſpiſe it. 

A good poet will give the reader a more lively idea 
of an army or a battle in a deſcription, than if he ac- 
tally faw them drawn up in ſquadrons and battalions, 
cr engaged in the confuſion of a fight. Our minds 
ould be opened to great conceptions, and inflamed 
with glorious ſentiments, by what the actor ſpeaks, 
more than by what he appears. Can all the trappings 
or equipage of a king or hero, give Brutus half that 


pomp and majeſty which he receives from à few lines 
in Shakeſpeare? | 


Friday, 
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Tu quid go et populus mecum defedetet audi. | 
ter Hor. Ars. Poet. ver. 153. 


Now hear what ev'ry auditor expects. Roscomnon. 


A the ſeveral artifices which are put in prac- 
tice by the poets to fill the minds of an audience 
with terror, the firſt place is due to thunder and light - 
ning, which are often made uſe of at the deſcending 
of a god, or the riſing, of a ghoſt, at the vaniſhing of 
a devil, or at the death of a tyrant.” I have known 
a bell introduced into ſeveral tragedies with good effect; 
and have ſeen the whole aſſe nbly in a very great alarm 
all the while it has been ringing. But there is nothing 
which delights and terrifies our Engliſh theatre ſo much 
as a ghoſt, eſpecially when he appears in a bloody tſhirt. 
A ſpectre has very often ſaved a play, though he has 
done nothing but ſtalked acroſs the (tage, or roſe through 
a cleft of it, and ſunk again without ſpeaking one word. 
There may be a proper ſeaſon for theſe ſeveral terrors; 
and when they only come in as aids and aſſiſtances to 
the Poets ay are not only to be excuſed, but to be 
"PP auded. Thus the ſounding of the clock in Venice 

reſerved, makes the hearts of the whole audience 
quake; and conveys a ſtronger terror to the mind than 
it is poſſible for words to do. The appearance of the 
ghoſt in Hamlet is a maſter-piece in its kind, and wrought 
up with all the circumſtances that can create either at- 
tention or horror. The mind of the reader is wonder- 
fully prepared for his reception by the diſcourſes that 
precede it. His dumb behaviour at his firſt entrance, 
ſtrikes the imagination very ſtrongly ; but every time 
he enters, he is ſtill more terrifying, Who can read 


the ſpeech with which young Hamlet accoſts him, with 
out trembling ? 
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&« Hor. Look, my Lord, it comes 
« Ham. Angels and miniſters of grace defend ws! 
Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd; 
© Bring — ther airs from heav n, or blaſts from 
« hell; | 

„Be thy event wicked or charitable; 
„Thou com ſt in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape 
That I will ſpeak to thee. I'll call thee Hamlet; 
„ King, father, royal Dane: Oh! anſwer me, 
Let me not burſt in ignorance ; but tell 
« Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed in death, 

Have burſt their cearments? Why the ſepulchre, 
« Wherein we ſaw thee quietly inurn'd, 
« Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws 
To caſt thee up again? What may this mean? 
« That thou, dead corſe, again in complete ſteel 
« Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpſes of the moon, 
% Making night hideous p 


I do not, therefore, find fault with the artifices above- 
mentioned, when they are introduced with fkil, and 
accompanied by proportionable ſentiments and expreſ- 
fions in the writing, 

For the moving of pity, our principal machine is 
the hankerchief; and, indeed, in our common tragedies, 
we ſhould not know very often that the perſons are in 
diſtreſs. by any thing they ſay, if they did not from time 
to time, apply their handkerchiefs to their eyes. Far 
be it from me to think of baniſhing this inſtrument 
of ſorrow from the ſtage ; I know a tragedy could not 
ſubſiſt without it: all that I would contend for, is to 
keep it from being miſapplied. In a word, I would 
have the actor's tongue ſympathize with his eyes. 

A diſconſolate mother, with a child in her hand, 
has frequently drawn compaſſion from the audience, 
and has therefore gained a place in ſeveral tragedies. 
A modern writer, that obſerved how this had took in 
other plays, being reſolved to double the diſtreſs, and 
melt his audience twice as much as thoſe before him 
had done, brought a princeſs upon the ſtage with a lit- 
tle boy in one hand, and a girl in the other. This too 


had 
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had a very good effect. A third poet being reſolved to 
out- write all his predeceſſors, a few years ago introdu- 
ced three children with great ſucceſs: and, as I am in- 
formed, a young gentleman, who is fully determined 
to break the moſt obdurate hearts, has a tragedy by 
him, where the firſt perſon that appears upon the ſtage 
is an afflicted widow in her mourning weeds with half 
a dozen fatherleſs children attending her, like thoſe 
that uſually hang about the figure of charity. Thus 
ſeveral incidents that are beautiful in a good writer, be- 
come ridiculous by falling into the 1 of a bad one. 
But among all our methods of moving pity or terror, 
there is none ſo abſurd and barbarous, and what more 
expoſcs us to the contempt and ridicule of our neigh- 
bours, than that dreadful NN of one another, 
vhich is very frequent upon the Engliſh ſtage. To 
delight in ſeeing men ſtabbed, poi racked, or im- 
paled, is certainly the ſign of a cruel temper: and as 
this is often practiſed before the Britiſh audience, fe> 
veral French critics, who think theſe are grateful 
ſpectacles to us, take occaſion from them to repreſent 
us as a people that delight in blood. It is, indeed, 
very odd, to ſee our ſtage ſtrewed with carcaſes in the 
laſt ſcenes of a tragedy ; and to obſerye in the ward- 
robe in the playhouſe ſeveral daggers, poniards, wheels, 
bowls for poiſon, and many other inſtruments of 
death. Murders and executions are always tranſacted 
behind the ſcenes in the French theatre; which in ge- 
neral is very agreeable to the manners of a polite and 
civilized people: but as there are no exceptions to this 
rule on the French ſtage, it leads them into abſurdities 
almoſt as ridiculous as that which falls under our pre 
ſent cenſure. I remember in the famous play of Cor- 
neille, written upon the ſubject of the Horatii and Cu- 
riatii; the fierce young hero who had overcome the 
Curiatii one after another, inſtead of being congratulza- 
ted by his ſiſter for his victory, being upbraided by her 
for having ſlain her lover, in the height of his paſſion 
and reſentment kills her, If any thing could extenu- 
ate ſo brutal an action, it would be the doing of it on 
a ſudden, beſore the ſentiments of nature, reaſon, or 
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manhgod, could take place in him. However, to avoid 


public bloodſhed, as ſoon as his paſſion has wrought to 


its height, he follows his ſiſter the whole length of the 
ſage, and forbears killing her till they are both with- 
drawn behind the ſcenes. I muſt confeſs, had he mur- 
dered her before the audience, the indecency might 
have been greater; but as it is, it appears very unna- 
tural, and looks like killing in cold blood. To give 
my opinion upon this caſe, the fact ought not to have 
been repreſented, but to have been told, if there was 
any occaſion for it. | 

It may not be unacceptable to the reader to ſee how 
Sophocles has conducted a tragedy under the like de- 
licate circumſtances. Oreſtes was in the ſame condi 
tion with Hamlet in Shakeſpeare, his mother having 
murdered his father, and taken poſſeſſion of his king- 


dom in conſpiracy with her adulterer. That young 


rince, therefore, being determined to revenge his fa- 
ther's death thoſe who filled his throne, conveys 
himſelf by a beautiful ftratagem into his mother's a- 
nagar with a reſolution to kill her. But becauſe 

uch a ſpectacle would have been too ſhocking to the 
audience, this dreadful reſolution is executed- behind 
the ſcenes : the mother is heard calling ont to her ſon 


for mercy ; and the ſon anſwering her. that the ſhewed 


no mercy to his father; after which the fhricks ont that 
ſhe is wounded, and by what follows we find that ſhe 
is ſlain. I do not remember that in any of our plays 
there are ſpeeches made behind the ſcenes, though there 


are other inſtances of this nature to be met with in 


thoſe of the ancients : and I believe my reader will 
agree with me, that there is ſomething infinitely more 
affecting in this dreadful dialogue between the mother 
and her ſon behind the ſcenes, than could have been 
in any thing tranſacted before the audience. Oreſtes 
immediately after meets the uſurper at the entrance of 
his palace; and, by a very happy thought of the poet, 
avoids killing him before the audience, by telling him 
that he ſhould live ſome time in his preſent bitterneſs 
of ſoul before he would diſpatch him, and by order 
ing him to retire into that part of the palace m_ 
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had flain his father, whoſe murder he would revenge 
in the very ſame place where it was committed. By 
this means the poet obſerves that ' decency, which 
Horare aſterwards eſtabliſhed by a rule, of torbearing 
to commit parricides or unnatural murders before the 
audience. * = | } 


Nec coram pepulo nator Modea trucidet. | 
| Ars. Poet, ver. 185. 2 


Lt not Medea draw her murd'ring knife, 
And ſpill her children's blood upon the age. 
| | KOSCOMMON»s 


Tux French have therefore refined too much u 
Horace's rule, who never deſigned to baniſh all kindsof 
death from the ſtage; but only ſuch as had too much 
horror in them, and which would have a better effect 
upon the audience when tranſacted behind the ſcenes. 
I would, therefore, recommend to my countrymen the 
practice of the ancient poets, who were very ſparing of 
their public executions, and rather ghoſe to perform 
them behind the ſcenes, if it could be done with as 
eat an effect upon the audience. At the ſame time, 
muſt obſerve, that though the devoted perſons of the 
tragedy were ſeldom flain before the audience, which 
has generally ſomething ridiculous in it, their bodies 
were often produced after their death, which has al- 
ways in it ſomething melancholy or terrifying ; ſo that 
the killing on the ſtage does not ſeem to have been a- 
voided only as an indecency, but alſo as an improba- 
bility. is. ... OESLES £ 


Nec ram papulo Medea trucidet ; 

Aut humata palim coquat exta nefarius Atreus ; 
Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anguen, 
Duodcungque genus mibi fic, incredulus odi. 


Medew sass bee har We 
Nor Atreus there his horrid feaſt prepare; 
ARES | vhs Cadmus 
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Cadmus and metamorphoſis, FR 
(Sac to a ſwallow turn'd, he to a ſnake;) 
And whatſoever contradicts my ſenſe, k 
T hate to ſee, and never can believe. Roscommon, 


I RAvE now gone through the ſeveral dramatic in- 
ventions. which are made uſe of by the ignorant 
to ſupply the place of tragedy, and by the ſkilful to 
improve itz. ſome of which I could wiſh entirely re- 
jected, and the reſt to be uſed with caution, It would 
be an endleſs taſk to conſider comedy in the ſame light, 
and to mention the innumerable ſhifts that ſmall wits 
put in practice to raiſe a laugh. Bullock in a ſhort 
coat, and Norris in a long one, ſeldom fail of this ef- 
fet. In ordinary comedies, a broad and a narrow 
brimmed hat are different characters. Sometimes the 
wit of the ſcene lies in a ſhovlder-belt, and ſometimes 
in a pair of whiſkers, A lover running about the 
ſage, with his head peeping out of a barrel, was 
thought a very good jeſt in king Charles the Second's 
time ; and invented by one of the firſt wits of that age. 
But becauſe ridicule is not ſo delicate as compaſſion, 
and becauſe the objects that make us laugh are infinite 
ly more numerons than thoſe that make us weep, there 
is a much greater latitude for comic than tragic artiſi- 
ces, and by conſequence a much greater indulgence to 


Saturday, April 21, 1711*. | 
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The nation is a company of players, 


1 is nothing which I deſire more than a ſafe 
and honourable peace, though at the ſame time, 
I am very apprehenſive of many ill confequences that 
may attend it. I do not mean in regard to our poli- 
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ties, but to our manners. What an inandation ot᷑ rib- 
bons and brocades will break in upon us? What 
of laughter and impertinence ſhall we be expoſed to? 
For the prevention of theſe great evils, I coutd heartily 
wiſh that there was an act of parliament for prohibit» 
ing the importation of French fopperies. 

The female inhabitants of our rnd have | 
received very ſtrong impreffions from this ludicrous na- 
tion ; though by the length of the war, as there is no 
evil which has not ſome good attending it, they are 
pretty well worn out and forgotten. I remember the 
time when ſome of our weli-bred countrywomen kept 
their valet de chambre, becauſe, forſooth, a man was 
much more handy about them than one of their own 
ſex. I myſelf have ſeen one of theſe male Abigails 
tripping about the room with a looking-glaſs in his 
hand, and combing his lady's hair a whole morning 
together. Whether or no there was any truth in the 
ſtory of a lady's being got with child by one of theſe 
her handmaids, I cannot tell ; but I think at preſent 
the whole race of them is extin& in our own country. 

About the time that ſeveral of our ſex were taken 
into this kind of ſervice, the ladies likewiſe brought 
up the faſhion of receiving viſits in their beds. It was 
then looked upon as a piece of i!-breeding for a wo- 
man to refuſe to ſee a man, becauſe ſhe was not ſtir- 
ring ; and a porter would have been thought unfit for 
his place, that could have made ſo aukward an excuſe. 
As I love to fee every thing that is new, I once pre- 
vailed upon my friend Will. Honeycomb to carry me 
along with him to one of theſe travelled ladies, de- 
firing him, at the ſame time, to preſent me as a fo- 
reigner who could not ſpeak Engliſh, that ſo I might 
not be obliged to bear a part in the difcourſe. The 
lady, tho' willing to appear undreſſed, had put on her 
beſt looks. and painted herſelf for our reception. Her 
hair appeared in a very nice diſorder, as the night- 
gown which was thrown upon her ſhoulders was ruf- 
fled with great care. For my part, I am fo ſhotked 
with every thing which looks immodeſt in the fair ſex, 
that I covld not forbear taking off my eye from her 
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when ſhe moved in her bed, and was in the greateſt 
confuſion imaginable every time ſhe ſtirred a leg or 
an arm. As the coquettes who introauced this cuſ- 
tom-grew-old, they left it off by degrees ; well know- 
ing, that a woman of threeſcore may kick and tumble 
her heart out, without making any impreſfions. 
Sempronis is at preſent the moſt profeſt-admirer of 
the French nation, -but is ſo modeſt as to admit her 
vilicants no farther than her toilet. It is a very odd 
q ſight that beautiful creature makes, when ſhe is talk- 
ing politics with her treſſes flowing about her ſhoul- 
ders, and examining that face in the glaſs which does 
ſuch execution upon all the male ſtanderg-by. How 
prettily does the divide her diſcourſe between her wo- 
man and her viſitants? What ſprightly tranſitions does 
the make from an opera or a ſermon, to an ivory comb 
or a pin-cuſhion ? How have I been pleaſed to ſee her 
. interrupted in an account of her travels, by a meſſage 
to her footman; and holding her tongue in the midit 
of a moral reflection, by applying the tip of it to a 
patch? | 
There is nothing which expoſes a woman to greater 
dangers, than that gaiety and airineſs of temper which 
are natural to moſt of the ſex. It thould be therefore 
the concern of every wiſe and virtuous woman, to keep 
this ſprightlineſs from degenerating inta levity, On 
the contrary, the whole diſcourſe and behaviour of the 
French is to make the ſex more fantaſtical, or, as they 
are pleaſed to term it, mare awakened, than is conſiſtent 
either with virtue or diſcretion. Lo fpeak loud in pub- 
lic aſiemblies, to let every one hear you talk of things 
that thould only be mentioned in private or in whiſper, 
are looked upon as parts of a refined education. At 
the ſame time, a bluih is unfaihionablggand ſilence 
more ill-bred than any thing that can be ſpoken. In 
ſhort, diſcretion and modeſty, which in all other ages 
and countries have been regarded as the greateſt orna- 
ments of the fair ſex, are regarded as the ingredients 
of narrow converſation, and family behaviour. 
Some years ago I was at the tragedy of Macbeth, and 
unfortunately placed myſelf under a woman of * 
tha 
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fat is fince dead; who, as I found by the noiſe ſho 
made, was newly returned from France.. A little be- 
2 the riſing of the curtain, ſhe broke out into a 
loud ſoliloquy, When will the dear witches enter? 
and immediately upon their firſt appearance, aſked a 
lady that ſat three boxes from her, on her right-hand, 
if thoſe witches were not charming creatures. A little 
after, as Betterton was in one of the fineſt ſpeeches of 
the play, ſne ſhook her fan at another lady, who ſat as 
far on the left-hand, and told her with a whiſper that 
might be heard all over the pit, We muſt not expect 
to ſee Balloon to-night. Not long after, calling out 
to a young baronet by his name, who fat three ſeats 
before me, the aſked him whether Macheth's wife was 
{till alive; and, before he could give an anſwer, fell a 
talking of the ghoſt of Banquo. She had by this time 
formed a little audience to herſelf, and fixed the atten- 
tion of all about her. But as I had a mind to hear 
the play, I got out of the ſphere of her impertinence, 
and planted myſelf in one of the remoteſt corners of 
the pit. 2 

This pretty childiſhneſs of behaviour is one of the 
moſt refined parts of coquetry, and is not to be attain- 
ed in perfection by ladies that do not travel for their 
improvement. A natural and unconſtrained behaviour 
has ſomething in it ſo agreeable, that it is no wonder 
to ſee people endeavouring after it. But, at the ſame 
time, it is ſo-very hard to hit, when it is not born with 
us, that people often make themſelves ridiculous in at- 
tempting it. ry | 

A very ingenious French author tells us, that the 
ladies of the court of France, in his time, thought it 
ill breeding, and a kind of female pedantry, to pro- 
nounce an hard word right; for which reaſon they took 


frequent occaſion to uſe hard words, that they might - 


ſhew a politeneſs in murdering them. He further adds, 
that a lady of ſome quality at court, having accident- 
ally made uſe of a hard word in a proper place, and 
pronounced it right, the whole aſſembly was out of 
countenance for her. Wt” 
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I muſt, however, be ſo juſt to own, that there ars 
many ladies who have travelled ſeveral thouſands of 
miles without being the worſe for it, and have brought 
home with them all the modeſty, diſcretion, and good- 
ſenſe, that they went abroad with. As, on the cont ra- 
ry, there are great numbers of travelled ladies, who 
have lived all their days within the ſmoke oſ London. 
I have known a woman that never was out of the pa- 
riſn of St James's, betray: as many foreign fopperies in 
her carriage, as ſhe could have gleaned up in half the 
countries of Europe. 


Tueſday, April 23, 1711“. 
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Nun bene junftarum diſcordia femina rerum. 
Ovid. Met. I. i. ver. 9. 


The jarring ſeeds of ill-conſorted things. 


I want materials for this Paper, it is'my 
cuſtom to go abroad in queſt of game; and 
when I meet any proper ſubject, I take the tirſt oppor- 
tunity of ſetting down an hint of it upon paper. At 
the ſame time, I look into the letters of my correſpon- 
dents, and if I find any thing ſuggeſted in them that 
may afford matter of Speculation, I likewiſe enter a 
minute of it in my collection of materials. By this 
means I frequently carry about me a whole ſheetful of 
hints, that would look like a rhapſody of nonſenſe to 
any body but myſelf. There is nothing in them but 
obſcurity and confuſion, raving and inconſiſtency. In 
ſhort, they are my Speculations in the firſt principles, 
that, like the world in its chaos, are void of all light, 
diſtinQicn, and order. | 
About a week fince there 1 to me a very 
odd accident, by reaſon of one of theſe my papers of 
minutes which I had accidentally dropped at Lloyd's 
coffec-houſe, where the auctions are uſually kept. Be- 


fore I miſled it, there were a cluſter of people who had 
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found it, and were diverting themſelves with it at one 
end of the coffee-houſe. It had raiſed ſo much laugh- 
ter among them before I had obſerved what they were 
about, that T had not the courage toown it. The boy 
of the coffee-houſe, when they had done with it, car- 
ried it about in his hand, aſking every body if they 
had A N a written paper; but no body challen- 
ging it, he was ordered by thoſe merry gentlemen who 
had before peruſed it, to get up into the auction pul- 
pit, and read it to the whole room, that if any one 
would own it, they might. The boy accordingly 
mounted the pulpit, and with a very audible voice 
read as follows : 1 . 


- MINUTES. 


Sir Roger de Coverley's country-ſeat—Yes, for I 
hate. long ſpeeches—Query, if a you Chriſtian may 
be a Conjurer—Childermas-day, ſaltſeller, houſe-dog, 
ſcreech-owl, cricket Mr Thomas Inkle of London, in 
the good ſhip called the Achilles, Yarico—Fgreſcit- 
que medendo—Ghoſts—The Lady's library Lion by 
trade a tailor—Dromedary called Bucephalus—Equi- 
page the lady's ſummum bonum—Charles Lillie to be 
taken notice of—Short face a relief to envyy—Redun- 
dancies in the three profeſhons—King Latinus a re- 
cruit—Jew devouring a ham of bacon—Weſtminſter 
Abbey—Grand Cairo—Procraſtination—April fools— 
Blue boars, red lions, hogs in armour—Enter a Kin 
and two Fiddlers fo/us—Admiſhon into the Ugly Club 
Beauty how improveable—Families of true and 
falſe humour The parrot's ſchook-miſtreſs——Face 
half Pict half Britiſ No man to be an hero of a 
tragedy under ſix foot Club of fighers—Letters 
from flower pots, elbow-chaus, tapeſtry- figures, lion, 
thunder The bell rings to the puppet-ſhow—OQIld 
woman with a beard married to a ſmock-faced boy 
My next coat to be turned up with blue—— 
Fable of tongs and gridiron— Flower dyers-—The ſol- 
dier's prayer---Thank ye for nothing, fays the gally 
pot Pactolus in ſtockings, with golden clocks to 
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them Bamboos, cudgels, drum-ſticks——Stip of my 


landlady's eldeſt daughter The black mare with: 
x ſtar in her forehead—The barber's pole--Will. 
Honeycomb's coat-pocket-——Czfar's behaviour and my 
own in parallel circumſtances Poem in patch-work---- 
Nulli gravis eft percuſſus Achiiles The female conventi- 
cler--— The ogle- r. e 


* 


The reading of this paper made the whole coffee- 
houſe very merry; ſome of them concluded it was writ- 
ten by a madman, and others, by ſomebody that had 
been taking notes out of the SRC TA TOR. One who 
had the appearance of a very ſubſtantial citizen, told 
us, with feveral political winks and nods, that he wiſh- 
ed there was no more in the paper than what was ex- 
preſſed in it: that, for his part, he looked upon the 
dromedary, the gridiron, and the barber's pole, to ſig- 
itify ſomething more than what was uſually meant by 
thoſe words; and that he thought the coffee-man could 
not do better than to carry the paper to one of the ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate. He further added, that he did not 
like the name of the out-landifh man with the golden 
clock in his ſtockings. A young Oxford ſcholar, who 
chanced to be with his uncle at the coffee-houſe, diſco- 
vered to us who this Pactolus was: and, by that means, 
turned the whole ſcheme, of this worthy citizen into ri- 
dicule. While they were making their feveral conjec- 
rures upon this innocent paper, I reached out my arm 
to the boy, as he was coming out of the pnlpit, to give 
it me ; which he did accordingly. This drew the eyes 
of the whole company upon me ; but, aſter having caſt 
a curſory glance over it, and thook my head twice or 
thrice at the reading of it, I twiſted it into a kind 
match, and lighted my pipe with it. My profound 
filence, together with the ſteadineſs of my countenance, 
and the gravity of my behaviour during this whole 
tranſaction, raiſed a very loud laugh on all ſides of me; 
but as I had efcaped all ſuſpicion of being the author, 
} was very well ſatisfied, and, applying myſelf to my 
pipe and the Poſtman, took no further notice of any 
ching that paſſed about me. Mr 
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My reader will find, that I have already made uſe of 
above half the contents of the foregoing paper; and, 
will eaſily ſuppoſe, that thoſe ſubjects which are yet 
untouched, were ſuch proviſions as I had made for his 
future entertainment. But as I have been unluckily 
gm by this accident, I thall only give him the 

ers which related to the two laſt hints. The firſt 

of them I ſhould not have publiſhed, were I not in- 
formed that there is many an huſband who ſuffers very 
much in his private affairs by the indiſcreet zeal of 
2 a partner as is here after mentioned; to whom 
may apply the barbarous inſcription quoted by the 

Biſhop of Saliſbury in his travels; Dum nimia pia git, 
acta eft impia: Through too much piety the became 
6e impious.“ ' 


*SIR, | 
AM one of thoſe unhappy men that are plagued 
F with a goſpel-goſſip, ſo common among diſſen- 


ters, eſpecially friends. Lectures in the morning, 
* church-meetings at noon, and preparation ſermons at 
© night, take up ſo much of her time, it is very rare ſhe 
© knows what we have for dinner, unleſs when the 
* preacher is to be at it. With him come a tribe, -all 
brothers and ſiſters it ſeems ; while others, really 
© ſuch, are deemed no relations. If at any time I have 
her company alone, ſhe is a mere ſermon popgun, 
* repeating and diſcharging texts, proofs, and applica- 
tions ſo. perpetually, that, however weary I may go 
* to bed, the noiſe in my head will not let me ſleep 
till towards morning. The miſery of my caſe, and 
great numbers of ſuch ſufferers, plead your pity and 
+ ſpeedy relief; otherwiſe muſt expect, in a little time, 
to be lectured, preached, and prayed into want, un- 
* leſs the happineſs of being ſooner talked to death pre- 
vent it. 1 am, &c. 
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The Second Letter, relating to the Ogling-Maſter, 


runs thus; 


Mr Scr ron, 


JAM an Iriſh gentleman that have travelled many 
. years for 8 during which time, 
IT have accompliſhed myſelf in the whole art of Ogling, 
© as it is at preſent practiſed in the polite nations of 
© Europe. Being thus qualified, I intend, by the ad- 
vice of my friends, to ſet up for an Ogling-maſtew 
I teach the Church Ogle in the morning. and the 
* Playhouſe Ogle by candle-light. I have alſo brought 
over with me a new flying Ogle fit for the ring; which 
© I teach in the duſk of the evening, or in any hour of 
the day, by darkening one of my windows, I have 
* a manuſcript by me called T7 he complete Ogler, which 
+ I thall be ready to ſhew you upon any occaſion. In 
the mean time, I beg you will publiſh the ſubſtance 
of this letter in an advertiſement, and you will very 
much ablige, 


© Your, &c." 
Tueſday, April 24, 1714 *, 
Ride fo Ib.. Mart, 


Laugh, if you're wiſe. 


R Hobbs, in his Diſcourſe of Human Nature, 

which, in my humble opinion, much the beſt 
of all his works, after ſome very curious obſervations 
upon Laughter, concludes thus: The paſſion of Laugh · 
ter is nothing elſe but ſudden glory ariſing from 
© ſome ſudden conception of ſome eminency in our- 
+ ſelves, by compariſon with the infirmity of others, or 
+ with our own formerly: for men laugh at the follies of 
$ themſelves paſt, when they come ſuddenly to remem- 
ba NO. 47+ 8 brance, 
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© brance, except they bring with them any preſent diſ- 
* honour.” 

According to this author, therefore, when we hear 
a man laugh exceſſively, inſtead of ſaying he is v 
merry, we ought to tell him he is very proud. And, 
indeed, if we look into the bottom of this matter, we 
ſhall meet with many obſervations to confirm us in his 
opinion. Every ongdaughs at ſomebody that is in an 
inferior ſtate of fe to himſelf. It was formerly the 
cuſtom for every great houſe in England to keep a tame 
fool dreſſed in petticoats, that the heir of the famil 
might have an opportunity of joking upon him and di- 
verting himſelf with his abſurditics. For the ſame rea- 
ſon idiots are ſtill in requeſt in moſt of the courts of 
Germany, where there 1s not a Prince of an 
magnificence, who has not two or three dreſſed, di- 
ſtinguithed, undiſputed fools in his retinue, whom the 
reſt of the courtiers are always breaking their jeſts upon. 

The Dutch, who are more famous for their induſtry 
and application, than for wit and humour, hang up in 
ſeveral of their ſtreets what they call the ſigu of the 
Gaper, that is, the head of an idiot dreſſed in a cap 
and bells, and gaping in- a moſt immoderate manner, 
This is a ſtanding jeſt at Amſterdam, 

Thus every one diverts himſelf with ſome perſon or 
other that is below him in point of underſtanding, and 
triumphs in the luperigrity of his genius}Whilſt he has 
ſuch objects of deriſion before his eyes. Mr Dennis 
has very well expreſſed this in a couple of humorous 
lines, which are part of a tranſlation of a ſatire in Mon- 
ſieur Boileau: 


* Thus one fool lalls his tongue out at another, 
« And ſhakes his empty noddle at his brother.“ 


Mr Hobbs“ reflection gives us the reaſon why the 
inſignificant people above mentioned are ſtirrers up of 
laughter among men of a groſs taſte : hut as the more 
underſtanding part of mankind do not find their riſibi- 
lity affected by ſuch ordinary objedts, it may be 3 
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the while to examine into the ſeveral provocatives of 
laughter, in men of ſuperior ſenſe and knowledge. 

In the firſt place, I muſt obſerve, that there is a ſet 
of merry-drolls, whom the common people of all coun- 
tries admire, and ſeem to love ſo well, that they could 
eat them, according to the old proverb: I mean thoſe 
circumforaneous wits whom every nation calls by the 
name of that diſh of meat which it loves beſt. . In 
Holland they are termed Pickled Herrings; im France, 
Fean Pottages; in Italy, Maccaronies; and, in Great Bri- 
tain, act Puddings. Theſe merry wags, from what- 
ſoever. food they receive their titles, that they may 
make their audiences laugh, always appear in a fool's 
coat, and commit ſuch blunders and miſtakes in every 
ſtep they take, and every word they utter, as thoſe 
who liſten to them would be aſhamed of. 

But this little triumph of the underſtanding, under 
the diſguiſe of laughter, is no where more viſible than 
in that cuſtom which prevails every where among us 
on the firſt day of the preſent month, when every 
body takes it in his head to make as many fools as he 
can. In proportion as there are more follies diſcover- 
ed, ſo there is more laughter raiſed on this day than 
on any other in the whole year. A neighbour of mine, 
who is à haberdaſher by trade, and a very ſhallow 
conceited fellow, makes his boaſt, that for theſe ten years 
ſucceſſively he has not made leſs than an hundred A- 
pril fools. My landlady had afalling out with him a- 
bout a fortnight ago, for ſending every one of her chil- 
dren upon ſome ſleeveleſs errand, as the terms it. Her 
eldeſt fon went to buy an half-penny worth of incle 
at a ſhoe-maker's ; the eldeſt daughter was diſpatched 
half a mile to ſee a monſter ; and. in ſhort, the whole 
family of innocent children made April fools. Nay, 
my landlady herſelf did not eſcape him. This empty 
fellow has laughed upon theſe conceits ever fince. 

This art of wit is well enough, when confined to one 
day in a twelvemonth ; but there is an ingenious tribe 
of men ſprung up of late years, who are for making 
April fools every day in the year. Theſe gentlemen 
are commonly diſtinguiſhed by the name of Biters ; 
a race 
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# race of men that are lly employed in laugh- 
ing at thoſe miſtakes which are of their own production. 
hus we ſee, in ion as one man is more refined 


than another, he chooſes his fool out of a lower or high- 
er claſs of mankind, or, to ſpeak in a more philoſophi- 
cal language, that ſecret elation or pride of heart, 
which is generally called Laughter, ariſes in him, from 
his comparing himſelf with an object below him, 
whether it ſo happens that it be a natural or an arti- 
ficial fool. It is indeed very poſſible, that the perſons 
we laugh at may in the main of their characters be 
much wiſer men than ourſelves; but if they would _ 
have us laugh at them, they muſt fall ſhort of us in 
hoſe reſpects which ſtir up this paſſion. 

I am afraid I ſhall appear too abſtracted in my Spe- 
culations, if I ſhew that when a man of wit makes us 
laugh, it is by betraying ſome oddnefs or infirmity in 
his own character, or in the repreſentation which he 
makes of others ; and that when we laugh at a brute, 
or even at an inanimate thing, it is at ſome action or 
incident that bears a remote analogy to any blunder or 
abſurdity in reaſonable creatures. OTE. 

But to come into common life : I ſhall paſs by the 
conſideration of thoſe ſtage coxcombs that are able to 
ſhake a whole audience, and take notice of a particular 
fort of men, whoareſuch provokers of mirth in converſa- 
tion, that it is impoſſible for a club or merry meeting 
to ſubſiſt without them; I mean thoſe honeſt gentle- 
men that are always expoſed to the wit and raillery of 
their well-wiſhers and companions ; that are pelted by 
men, women, and children, friends and foes, and, in 
a word, ſtand as butts in converſation, for every one 
to ſhoot at that pleaſes, I know ſeveral of theſe butts 
who are men of wit and ſenſe. though by ſome odd 
turn of humour, ſome unlucky caſt in their perſon or 
behaviour, they have always the misfortune to make 
the company merry. The truth of it is, a man is not 
qualified for a butt, who has not a good deal of wit and 
vivacity, even in the ridiculous fide of his character. 
A ſtupid butt is only fit for the converſation of ordi- 
nary people: men of wit require one that will give 
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them play, and beſtir himſclf in the abſurd part of. his 
behaviour. A butt with theſe accompliſhments fre- 
quently gets the laugh of his ſide, and turns the ridi- 


cule upon him that attacks him. Sir John Falſtaff 


was an hero of this ſpecies, and gives a good deſcrip- 


tion of himſelf in his capacity of a butt, after the fol- 


lowing manner: Men of all ſorts,” (ſays that merry 
knight) “ take a pride to gird at me, The brain of 
« man is not able to invent auy thing that tends to 
„laughter more than 1 invent, or is invented on me. 


«« I am not only witty in myſelf, but the cauſe that 
vit is in other men. : 


— ———— P — — —— — 
Friday, Aptil 27, 1711“. 


* - 
Nunguam aliud natura, aliud ſapientia dixit. 
. Jury, Sat, xix. 321. 


Good taſte and nature always ſpeak the fame. 


EN the four Indlan kings were in chis coun- 
try about a _twelfemonth ago, I often mixed 
with the rabble, and followed them a whole day toge- 
ther, being wonderfully ſtruck with the ſight of every 


thing that is new or uncommon. I have, ſince their 


departure, employed a friend to make many enquiries 
of their landlord the upholſterer, relating to their 
manners and converſation, as alſo concerning the re- 
marks which they made in this country : for, next to 
the forming a right notion of ſuch ſtrangers, I ſhould 


be deſirous of learning what ideas they have conceived 
af us. | 


Ihe upholſterer finding my friend very inquiſitive 


about theſe his lodgers, brought him ſome time ſince a 
little bundle of papers, which he aſſured him were writ- 
ten by King Sa Ga Yean Qn Raſh Tow, and, as he 
ſuppoſes, left behind by ſome miſtake. Theſe papers 
are now tranſlated, and contain abundance of very odd 
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obſervations, which I find this little fraternity of kings 
made during their ſtay in the iſle of Great Britain, I 
{hall preſent my reader with a ſhort ſpecimen of thera 
in this Paper, and may perhaps communicate more to 
him hereafter. In the article of London are the fol - 
lowing words, which without doubt are meant of the 
church of, St Paul. 1 | 

* On the moſt riſing part of the town there ſtands 
* a huge houſe, big enough to contain the whole na- 
tion of which I am king. Our brother E Tow 
O Koam, king of the Rivers, is of opinion it was made 
by the hands of that great God to whom it is con- 
ſecrated. The kings of Granajah and of the Six 
Nations believe that it was created with the earth, 
and produced on the ſame day with the ſun and 
moon: But for my own part, by the beſt informa- 
tion that I could get of this matter, I am apt to think 
that this prodigious pile was faſhioned into the 
ſhape it now bears by ſeveral tools and inſtruments, 
of which they have a wonderful variety in this coun- 
try. It was probably at firſt an huge miſ-ſhapen 
rock that grew upon the top of the hill, which the 
natives of the country (after having cut it into a kind 
of regular figure) bored and hollowed with incredi- 
ble pains and induſtry. till they had wrought it into 
all thoſe beautiful vaults and caverns into which it 
is divided at this day. As ſoon as this rock was 
thus curiouſly ſcooped to their liking, a prodigious 
number of hands muſt have been employed in chip- 
ping the outſide of it, which is now as ſmooth as 
' the ſurface of a pebble; and is in ſeveral places hewn 
out into pillars that ſtand like the trunks of ſo many 
-trees bound about the top with garlands of leaves. 
It is probable that when this great work was begun, 
which muſt have been many hundred years ago, 
there was ſome religion among this people; for they 
give it the name of a temple, and have a tradition 
that it was deſigned for men to-pay their devotion 
in. And indeed there are ſeveral reaſons which 
make us- think that the natives of this country had 
formerly among them ſome ſort of worſhip; for 
Vo. I. 3E N 
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they ſet apart every ſeventh day as ſacred : but up- 
on my going into one of theſe holy houſes on that 
day, I could not obſerve any circumſtance of devo- 
tion in their behaviour. There was indeed a man 
in black, who was mounted above the reſt, and 
* ſeemed jo utter ſomething with a great deal of ve- 
© hemence ; but as for thoſe underneath him, inſtead 
* of paying their worſhip to the deity of the place, 
© they were moſt of them bowing and courtefying to 
one another, and a conſiderable number of them 
© faſt aſleep. : +. 
The queen of the country appointed two men to 
attend us, that had enough of our language to make 
themſelves underſtood in ſome few particulars. But 
ve ſoon perceived theſe two were great enemies to 
© one another, and did not always agree in the fame 
© ſtory. We could make ſhiſt to gather out of one of 
them, that this iſland was very much infeſted with a 
F monſtrous kind of animals, in the ſhape of men, cal- 
© led Whigs; and he often told us, that he hoped we 
© ſhould meet with note of them in our way, for that 
if we did, they would be apt to knock us down for 
© being kings. 
Our other interpreter uſed to talk very much of a 
* kind of animal called a Tory, that was as great a mon- 
©. {ter as the Whig, and would treat us as Hl for being 
foreigners. Theſe two creatures, it ſeems, are born 
© with a ſecret antipathy to one another, and engage 
* when they meet as naturally as the elephant and the 
© rhinoceros. But as we ſaw none of either of theſc 
© ſpecies, we are apt to think that our guides deceived 
us with miſrepreſentations and fiftions, and amuſed 
us with an account of ſuch monſters as are not really 
+ in their country. | 
| © Theſe particulars we made a fhift to pick out from 
i © the difcourſe of our interpreters ; which we put toge- 
N + ther as well as we could, being able to underſtand 
3 put here and there a word of what they ſaid, and 
© afterwards making up the meaning of it among our- 
« ſelves... The men 8 the country are very cunning 
© and ingenious in handicraſt works, but withal fo 
Y as © ce very 
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very idle, that we often ſaw young luſty raw - boned 
fellows, carried up and down the ſtreets in little co- 


* vered rooms, by a couple of porters, who are hired 


for that ſervice. Their dreſs is likewiſe-very barbar- 
ous, for they - almoſt; ſtrangle themſelves about the 
neck, and bind their bodies with many ligatures, 
that we are apt to think are the occaſion of ſeveral 
diſte s among them, which our country is en- 
en toes from. Inſtead of thoſe beautiful feathers 
with which we adorn our heads, they often buy up 
a monſtrous buſh of hair, which covers their heads, 


and falls down in a large fleece below-the middle of 


their backs; with which they walk up and down the 
ſtreets, and are as proud of it as if it was of their 
dyn growth. ; R 

We were invited to one of their public diverſions, 
where we hoped to have ſeen. the great men of their 
country running down a ſtag,” or pitching a bar, 
that we might have diſcovered wh were the ns 
of the greateſt abilities among them but, inſtead of 
that, they conveyed us into an huge room lighted up 
with abundance of candles, where this lazy people 
ſat ſtill above three hours to ſee ſeveral feats of in- 


122 performed by others, who it ſeems were paid 


or I, ; 

+ As for the women of the country, not being able 
to talk with them, we could only make out remarks 
upon them at-a diſtance; They let the hair of their 
heads grow to a great length; but as the men make 
a great ſhow with heads of hair that are none of 
their own, the women, who they ſay have very fine 
heads of hair, tie it up in a knot, and cover it from 
being ſeen. The women look like angels, and would 
be more beautiful than the ſun, were it not for little 
black ſpots that are apt to break out in their faces, 
and ſometimes riſe in very odd figures: I have ob- 
ſerved that thoſe little blemiſhes wear off very ſoon ; 


but, when they diſappear in one part of the face, 


they are very apt to break out in another, inſomuch, 
that I have ſeen a ſpot upon the forehead in the 
afternoon which was upon the chin in the „ 
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The author then proceeds to ſhew the abſurdity of 
breeches and petticoats, with many other curious ob- 
ſervations, which I ſhall reſerve for another occaſion, 
I cannot, however, conclude this Paper without taking 
notice, That amidſt theſe wild remarks there now and 
then appears Vmething very reaſonable. I cannot like- 
wile forbear obſerving, that we are all guilty in ſome 
meaſure of the ſame narrow way of thinking which 
we meet with in this ahſtract of the Indian journal, 
when we fancy the cuſtoms, dreſſes, and manners of 
other countries are ridiculous and extravagant, if they 
do not reſemble thoſe of our own. 


* 


: Thurſday, May 3, 17117. 
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Our paſſions play the tyrants in our breaſts. 
Mer of the trades, profeſſions, and ways of li- 
ving among mankind, take their original either 
om the love of pleaſure, or the fear of want. The 
former, when it becomes too violent, degenerates into 
Luxury, and the latter into Avarice. As theſe two 
principles of action draw different ways, Perſius has 
given us a very humorous account of a young fellow 
who was rouſed out of his bed, in order to be ſent 
upon a long voyage, by Avarice, and afterwards over- 
perſuaded and kept at home by Luxury. I ſhall ſet 
down at length the pleadings of theſe two imaginary 


perſons, as they are in the original, with Mr Dryden's 
tranſlation of them. | 


Mane, piger, ftertis : ſurge, inquit Avaritia ; eja 
Surge. Negas, inflat, ſurge, inguit. Non queo, Surge, 
Et quid agam? Rogitas? ſaperdas advehe porito, 

Ca oreum, ſiuppas, hebenum, thus, lubrica Cea. 
bf ® 80. 55+ Tolle 
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Tolle recens primus piper” e fitiente camelo, 

Verte aliquid ; jura. Sed Fupiter audiet. Eke, 

Baro, reguflatum digito terebrare falinum 

Contentus perages, e cum Jovue tendis. | 
Jam pueris pellem ſuccinctur et anophorum aptars 

— 23 nauem. Ni obſtat quin trabe vaſia 

 Ageum rapias, niſi folers Luxuria ante 

Seduftum moneat : quo deinde inſane ruis * Duo? 

uid tibi vis? Calido ſub pectore maſeuls bilts 

 Intumuit, quam non extinxerit urna cicute. 

Tun mare tranfilias ? Tibi torta cannabe fulto 

Cæna fit in tranſtro? Vrientanumgque rubellum 

Exhalet vapide laſum pice feli 75 lis pn ? 

Duid petit Ut nummi. 

Nutrieras, peragant ef apr ſudore 2 7 

Indulge genio: carpamus. dulcia; noftrum eft 

Aud vivis.; cinis. et manes, et fabula flies —— — 

Vive memor lethi : fugit hora. Hoe, quod loquor, ory inde of 

En quid agis Duplici in diverſum ſeinderis 
.  Hunccine,-an hunc ſequeris ? 


— v. 131. 


Whether aloße, or in thy harlot's Tap, 

When thou would'ſt take a lazy morning's nap iy 
Up, up, ſays avaRiIce ; thou inor'ſt again. 
Stretcheſt thy limbs, and yawryſt, but all in vain. 
The rugged tyrant no denial takes ; . 

At his command th' unwilling fluggard wakes. 
What muſt I do? he cries ; What? ſays his lord: 
Why riſe, make ready, and go ſtraight aboard : 
With fiſh, from Euxine ſeas, thy veſſel freight; 
Flax, caftor, Coan wines, the precious weight 
Of pepper, and Sabean incenſe, take 
With thy own hands, from the tir'd camel's back; 
And with poſt-haſte thy running markets make. 
Be ſure to turn the penny; lye and ſwear, ” 
"Tis wholeſome fin: but Jove, thou ſay'ſt, will hear. 
Swear, fool, or ſtarve; for the dilemma's even; 

A tradeſman thou! and hope to go to heav'n? 


Reſolv'd for ſea, the ſlaves thy ache pack, 
Lach ſaddled with his burden on his back! 
Nothing retards thy voyage now, but he, 
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That ſoft voluptuous prince, call'd Luxury; 
And he may aſk this civil queſtion ; Friend, 
What doſt thou make a ſhipboard ? To what end ? 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free ? 
Stark, ſtaring · mad, that thou would ſt tempt the ſea? 
Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, 8 
On a brown George, with louſy ſwobbers fed; 
Dead wine that ſtinks of the Borachio, ſup 
From a foul jack, or greaſy maple cup? 
Say, would'ſt thou bear all this, to raiſe thy ſtore, 
From fix i th' hundred to fix hundred more? 
Indulge, and to thy genius freely give; 
For, not to live at eaſe, is not to live. 
Death ftalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does ſome loofe remnant of thy life devour. 
Live, while thou liv'ſt; for death will make us all 
A name, a nothing but an old wife's tale. 

Speak: wilt thou Avarice or Pleaſure chuſe 
To be thy Lord ? Take one, and one refuſe. 


When a government flouriſhes in conqueſts, and is 
ſecure from foreign attacks, it naturally falls into all 
the; pleaſures of luxury; and, as theſe pleaſures are very 
expenſive, they put thoſe who are addicted to them 
upon raiſing freſh ſupplies of money, by all the methods 
of rapaciouſneſs and corruption; ſo that Avarice and 
Luxury very often become one complicated principle 
of action, in thoſe whoſe hearts are wholly ſet upon 
eaſe, magnificence, and pleaſure. 'The moſt elegant 
and correct of all the Latin hiſtorians obſerves, that in 
his time, when the moſt formidable ſtates of the world 
were ſubdued by the Romans, the republic ſunk into 
thoſe two vices of a quite different nature, Luxury and 
Avarice : and accordingly deſcribes Catiline as one who 
coveted the wealth of other men, at the ſame time 
that he ſquandered away his own. 'This obſervation 
on the commonwealth, when it was in its height of 
power and riches, holds good of all governments that 
are ſettled in a ſtate of eaſe and proſperity. At ſuch 
times men naturally endeavour to outſhine one another 
in pomp and ſplendor, and having no fears to 2 
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them from abroad, indulge themſelves in the enjoy-. 


ment of all the pleaſures they can get into their poſ- 
ſeſſion ; which naturally produces Avarice, and an im- 
moderate purſuit after wealth and riches. 

As I was humouring myſelf in the Speculation of 
theſe two great principles of action, I could not for- 
bear throwing my thoughts into a little kind of alle- 
gory or fable, with which I ſhall here preſent my reader. 

e were two very powerful tyrants engaged in 
a perpetual war againſt each other. The name of the 
firſt was Luxury, and of the ſecond Avarice. The aim 
of each of them was no leſs than univerſal monarchy 
over the hearts of mankind. Luxury had many gene- 
rals under him, who did him great ſervice, as Pleaſure, 
Mirth, Pomp, and Faſhion. Avarice was likewiſe very 
ſtrong in his officers, being faithfully ſerved by Hunger, 
Induſtry, Care, and Watchfulneſs: he had likewiſe 
2 privy-counſellor who was always at his elbow, and 
whiſpering ſomething or other in his ear: the name of 
this privy-counſellor was Poverty. As Avarice conduct- 
ed himſelf by the counſels of Poverty, his antagoniſt 
was entirely guided by the dictates and advice of Plenty, 
who was his firſt counſellor and minifter of Rate, that 
concerted all his meaſures for him, and never departed 
out of his ſight. While theſe 'two great rivals were 
thus contending for empire, their conqueſts were very 
various. Luxury got poſſeſſion of one heart, and Avar- 
ice of another, e father of a family would often 
range himſelf under the banners of Avarice, and the 
ſon under thoſe of Luxury. The wife and huſband 
would often declare themſelves on the two different 
parties ; nay, the ſame perſon would very often fide 
with one in his youth, and revolt to the other in his 
old age. Indeed the wiſe men of the world ſtood 
. neuter; but alas! their numbers were not conſiderable. 
At length, when theſe two potentates had wearied 
themſelves with waging war upon one another, they 
agreed upon an interview, at which neither of their 
counſellors were to be preſent. It is ſaid, that Luxury 
began the parley, and, after having repreſented the 
endleſs ſtate of war in Which they were engaged, on 
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his enemy, with a frankneſs of heart which is natural 
to him, that he believed they ſhould be very good 
friends, were it not for the inſtigations of Poverty that 
pernicious counſellor, who made an ill uſe of his ear, 
and filled him with groundleſs apprehenſions and pre- 
judices. To this Avarice replied, that he looked upon 
Plenty, the firſt miniſter of his antagoniſt, to be a much 
more deſtructive counſellor than Poverty, for that he 
was Fange ſuggeſting pleaſures, baniſhing all the 
neceſſary cautions againſt want, and conſequently un- 
dermining thoſe principles on which the government 
of Avarice was founded. At laſt, in order to an ac- 
commodation, they agreed upon this preliminary, That 
each of them ſhould immediately diſmiſs his privy- 
counſellor. When things were thus far adjuſted to- 
wards a peace, all other difterences were ſoon accom- 
modated, inſomuch, that for the future they reſolved 
to live as good friends and confederates, and to ſhare 
between them whatever conquetts were made on either 
ſide. ,For this reaſon, we now find Luxury and Ava- 
rice taking poſſeſhon of the ſame heart, and dividing 
the ſame perſon between them. To which I fhall only 
add, that ſince the diſcarding of the counſellors above 
mentioned, Avarice ſupplies Luxury in the room of 
Plenty, as Luxury prompts Avarice in the place of 
Poverty. N 


Friday, May, 4, 1711. 
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Felices errore ſu — Lucan, i. 454- 
Happy in their miſtake. 


THE Americans believe that all creatures have 
ſouls, not only men and women, but brutes, ve- 
getables, nay even the moſt inanimate things, as ſtocks 
and ſtones. They believe the ſame of all the works of 
art, as of knives, boats, looking: glaſſes; and that as any 
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bf theſe things periſh, their ſouls go into another world. 
which is inhabited by the ghoſts of men and women. 
For this reaſon they always place by the corpſe of their 
dead friend a bow and arrows, that he may make uſe 
of the fouls of them in the other world, as he did of 
their wooden bodies in this. How abſurd ſbever ſuch 
an opinion as this may appear, our European philoſo- 
phers have maintained ſeveral notions altogether as 
improbable. Some of Plato's followers in papticular; 
when they talk of the world of ideas, entertain us with 
ſubſtances and beings no leſs extravagant and chimeri- 
cal. Many Ariſtotelians have likewiſe ſpoken as un- 
intelligibly of their ſubſtantial forms. I ſhall only in- 
ſtance Albertus Magnus, who in his Diſſertation upon 
the Loaditone obſerving, that fire will deſtroy its mag- 
netick virtues, tells us, that he took particular notice 
of one as it lay glowing amidſt an heap of burning 
coals, and that he perceived a certain blue vapour to 
ariſe from it, which he believed might be the /ub/an- 
tial form, that is, in our Welt-Indian phraſe, the foul 
of the loadſtone. | 

There is a tradition among the Americans, that one 
of their countrymen deſcended in a viſion to the great 
repolitory of ſouls, or, as we call it here, to the other 
world; and that upon his return he gave his friends a 
diſtinct account of every thing he ſaw among thoſe re- 

ions of the dead. A friend of mine, whom I have 

rmerly mentioned, prevailed upon one of the inter- 
preters of the Indian kings, to enquire of them, if poſ- 
ſible, what tradition they have among them of this 
matter; which, as well as he could learn by thoſe 
many queſtions which he aſked them at ſeveral times, 
was in ſubſtance as follows : | 

'The viſionary, whoſe name was Marraton, after 
having travelled for a long ſpace under an hollow 
mountain, arrived at length on the confines of this 
world of ſpitits, but could not enter it by reaſon of a 
thick foreſt made up of buſhes, brambles, and pointed 
thorns, ſo perplexed and interwoven with one another 
that it was impoſſible to find a paſſage through it. 
Whilſt he was looking about for ſome track or path- 
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way that might be worn in any part of it, he ſaw 4 
huge lion couched under the ſide of it, who kept his 
eye upon him in the ſame poſture as when he watches 
for his prey. The Indian immediately ſtarted back, 
whilſt the lion roſe with a ſpring, and leaped towards 
him. Being wholly deſtitute 1 all other weapons, he 
ſtooped down to take up an huge ſtone in his hand; 
but to his infinite ſurpriſe graſped nothing, and found 
the ſuppoſed ſtone to be only the apparition of one. 
If he was diſappointed on this ſide, he was as much 
pleaſed on the other, when he found the lion, which 
had ſeized on his left ſhoulder, had no power to hurt 
him, and was only the ghoſt of that ravenous creature 
which it appeared to be. He no ſooner got rid of his 
impotent enemy, but he marched up to the wood, and 
after having ſurveyed it for ſome time, endeavoured to 
preſs into one part of it that was a little thinner than 
the reſt : when again, to his great ſurprife, he found 
the buſhes made no reſiſtance; but that he walked 
through briers and brambles with the ſame eaſe as 
through the open air ; and, in ſhort, that the whole 
wood was nothing elſe but a wood of thades. He 
immediately concluded, that this huge thicket of thorns 
and brakes was deſigned as a kind of fence or quickſet 


' hedge to the ghoſts it inclofed z and that probably 


their ſoft ſubſtances might be torn by theſe ſubtle 
points and prickles, which were too weak to make any 
impreſſions in fleſh and blood. With this thought he 
reſolved to travel through this intricate wood; when 
by degrees he felt a gale of perfumes breathing 
upon him, that grew ſtronger and ſweeter in pro- 
portion as he advanced. He had not proceeded 
much further, when he obſerved the thorns and briers 
to end, and gave place to a thouſand beautiful green 
trees covered with bloſſoms of the fineſt ſcents and col- 
ours, that formed a wilderneſs of ſweets, and were a 
kind of lining to thoſe rugged ſcenes which he had 
before paſſed through. As he was coming out of this 
delightful part of the wood, and entering upon the 
ou it incloſed, he ſaw ſeveral horſemen ruthing by 

im, and a little while after heard the cry of a pack of 
dogs. He had not liſtened long before he ſaw the ap- 
parition 
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parition of a milk- white ſteed, with a young man on 


the back of it, advancing upon full ſtretch after the 
fouls of about an hundred'beagles, that were hunting 
down the ghoſt of an hare which run away before 
them with an unſpeakable ſwiftneſs. © As the man on 
the milk-white ſteed came by him, he looked upon 


him very attentively, and found him to be the young 


Prince Nicharagua, who died about half a year be- 
fore, and, by reaſon of his great virtues, was at that 
time lamented over all the weſtern parts of America. 


He had no ſooner got out of the wood, but he was. 


entertained with ſuch a landſcape of flowery plains, 


green meadows, running ſtreams, ſunny hills, and ſhady 


vales, as were not to be repreſented by his own ex- 


preſſions, nor, as he ſaid, by the conceptions of others. 


This happy region was peopled with innumerable 
{warms of ſpirits, who applied themſelves to exerciſes 


and diverſions, according as their fancies led them. 


Some of them were toſſing the figure of a-coit; others 
were pitching the ſhadow of a bar; others were break- 
ing the apparition of a horſe z and multitudes employ- 


ing themſclves upan ingenious handicrafts with the ſouls 


of departed utenſils, for that is the name which in the 
Indian language they give their tools when they are 
burnt or broken. As he travelled through this de- 
lightſul ſcene, he was very often tempted to pluck the 
flowers that roſe every where about himin the greateſt 
variety and profuſion, having never ſeen ſeveral of them 
in his own country : but he quickly found, that though 
they were objects of his ſight, they were not liable to 
his touch. He at length came to the fide of a great 
river, and being a good fiſherman himſelf, ſtood upon 
the banks of it ſome time to look upon an angler that 
had taken a great many ſhapes of fiſhes, which lay 
flouncing up and down by him, | | 

- I ſhould have told my reader, that this Indian had 
been formerly married to one of the greateſt beauties of 
his country, by whom he had ſeveral children. This 


couple were ſo famous for their love and conſtancy to 
one another, that the Indians to this day, when they 
give a married man joy of his wife, wiſh they may live 
TATE F2 together 
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together like Marraton and Yaratilda. Marraton bad 
not ſtood long by the fiſherman, when he ſaw the ſha- 
dow of his beloved Yaratilda, who had for ſome time 
fixed her eye upon him, before he diſcovered her. Her 
arms were ſtretched out towards him, floods of tears 
ran down her eyes: her looks, her hands, her yoice cal- 
led him over to her, and at the ſame time ſeemed to 
tell him that the river was unpaſſable. Wha can de- 
ſcribe the paſſion made up of joy, ſorrow, love, deſire, 
aſtoniſhment, that roſe in the Indian upon the ſight of 
his dear Yaratilda ? He could expreſs it by nothing but 
his tears, which ran like a river down his cheeks as he 
looked upon her. He had not ſtood in this poſture 
long, before he plunged into the ſtream that lay before 
him ; and finding it to be nothing but the phantom of 
ariver, ſtalked on the bottom of it till hc aroſe on the 
other ſide. At his approach Yaratilda flew into his arms, 
whilſt Marraton withed himſelf diſencumbered of that 
body which kept her from his embraces. After many 
queſtions and endearments on both ſides, ſhe conduc- 
ted him to a bower which ſhe had dreſſed with all the 
ornaments that could be met with in thoſe blooming 
regions. She had made it gay beyond imagination, 


and was every day adding ſomething new to it. As 


Marraton ſtood aſtoniſhed at the unſpeakable beauty 
of her habitation, and raviſhed with the fragrancy 
that came from every part of it, Yaratilda told him 
that ſhe was preparing this bower for his reception, as 
well knowing that his piety to his God, and his faith - 
ful dealing towards men, would certainly bring him\to 
that happy place, whenever his life ſhould be at an 
end. She then brought two of her children to him, 
who died ſome years before, and reſided with her in 
the ſame delightful bower ; adviſing him to breed up 
thoſe others which were {till with him in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they might hereafter all of them meet together 
in this happy place. 

The tradition tells us further, that he had afterwards 
a ſight of thoſe diſmal habitations which are the por- 
tion of ill men after death; and mentions ſeveral mol- 


ten ſeas of gold, in which were plunged the ſouls of 
| | "us A 
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barbarous Europeans, who put to the ſword ſo many 

thouſands of poor Indians — the ſake of that precis 

ous metal. But having already touched upon the 

chief points of this tradition, and exceeded the mea - 

ory of my Paper, I ſhall not give any further account 
it. Bet # :3 


— 


Saturday, May 5s, 1711*. 
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Lux fugit a ſexu f—— © © Jur. Sat vi. 251, 


| What ſenſe of ſhame in woman's breaſt can lien 
Idur'd to arms, and her own ſex to fly? | Darvex. 


EN the wife of Hector, in Homer's Iliad, diſ- 
courſes with her huſband about the battle in 
hic 


which he was going to engage, the hero, deſiring her to 
leave the matter to his care, bids her go to her maids, 
and mind her ſpinning : by which the poet intimates, 
that men and women ought to buſy theiuſelves in their 
proper ſpheres, and on ſuch matters only as are ſuitable 
to their reſpective ſex. | 
I am at this time acquainted with a young gentle- 
man, who has paſſed a great part of his life in the nur- 
ſery, and upon occaſion can make a caudle or a ſack- 
poſſet better than any man in England. He is likewiſe 
a wonderful critic in cambrick and muſlins, and he 
will talk an hour together upon a ſweet-meat. He en- 
tertains his mother every night with obſervations. that 
he makes both in town and court: as what lady ſhews 
the niceſt fancy in her dreſs ; what man of quality 
wears the faireit wig ; who has the fineſt linen, whe 
the prettieſt ſnuff- box, with many other the like curi- 
ous remarks, that may be made in good company. 
On the other hand, I have very frequently the op- 
portunity of ſeeing a rural Andromache, who came up 
to town laſt winter, and is one of the greateſt foxhun- 
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ters in the country, She talks of hounds and horſes, 
and makes nothing of leaping over a ix-bar gate. If 
a man tells her a waggiſh ſtory, ſhe gives him a puſh 
with her hand in jeſt, and calls him an impudent dog ; 
and if her fervant neglects his buſineſs, threatens to 
kick him out of the houſe. I have heard her, in her 
wrath, call a ſubſtantial tradeſman a louſy cur ; and re- 
member one day, when ſhe could not think of the 
name of a perſon, the deſcribed him in a large com- 
pany of men and ladies, by the fellow with the broad 
N | = 

If thoſe ſpeeches and actions, which in their own 
nature are indifferent, appear ridiculous when they pro- 
ceed from à wrong ſex, the faults and imperfections 
of one ſex tranſplanted into another, appear black 
and monſtrous. As for the men, I ſhall not in this 
Paper any further concern myſelf about them; but as 
J would fain contribute to make womankind, which is 
the moſt beautiful part of the creation, entirely amia- 
ble, and wear out all thoſe little ſpots and blemiſhes, 
that are apt to riſe among the charms which nature has 
poured out upon them, I ſhall dedicate this Paper te 
their ſervice. The ſpot which I would here endeavour 
to clear them of, is that party-rage which of late years 
is very much crept into their converſation. This is, 
in its nature, a male vice, and made up of many angry 
and cruel paſſions'that are altagether repugnant to the 
ſoftneſs, the modeſty, and thoſe other endearing qua- 
Jities which are natural to the fair fex. Women were 
ſormed to temper mankind, and ſoothe them into ten- 
derneſs and compaſſion; not to ſet an edge upon their 
minds, and blow up in them thoſe paſſions which are 
too apt to riſe of their own accord. When I have 
ſcen a pretty mouth uttering calumnies and invectives, 
what would I not have given to have ſtopt it? How 
have I been troubled to fee ſome of the fineſt features 
in the world grow pale, and tremble with party-rage : 
Camilla is one of the greateſt beauties in the Britiſh 
nation, and yet values herſelf more upon being the 
Virago of one party, than upon being the toaſt of both. 
The dear creature, about a week ago, — the 
| | erce 
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fierce and beautiful Pentheſilea acroſs a tea-table ; but 
in the height of her anger, as her hand chanced 
to ſhake with the earneſtneſs of the diſpute, the ſcald- 
ed her fingers, and ſpilt a diſh of tea upon her petti- 
coat. Had not this-accident broke off the debate, no 
body knows where it would have ended. 

There is one conſideration which I would earneſtly 

recommend to all my female readers, and which, I 
hope, will have ſome weight with them. In ſhort, it 
is this, that there is nothing ſo bad for the face as 
party-zeal. It gives an ill-natured caſt to the eye, and 
a diſagreeable ſourneſs to the look; beſides that it 
makes the lines too ſtrong, and fluſhes them worſe 
than brandy. I have ſeen a woman's face break out 
in heats, as the has been talking againſt a great lord, 
whom ſhe had never ſeen in her life: and indeed I 
never knew a party-woman that kept her beauty for a 
twelvemonth. I would therefore adviſe all my female 
readers, as they value their complexions, to let alone 
all diſputes of this nature; though, at the ſame time, 
I would give free liberty to all ſuperannuated motherly 
partizans to be as violent as they pleaſe, ſince there 
will be no danger either of their ſpoiling their faces, or 
of their gaining converts. 
For my own part, I think a man makes an odious 
and deſpicable figure, that is violent in a party; but 
a woman is too ſincere to mitigate the fury of her prin- 
ciples with temper and diſcretion, and to act with that 
temper and reſervedneſs which are requiſite in our ſex. 
When, this unnatural teal gets into them, it throws 
them into ten thouſand heats and extravagancies; their 
generous ſouls ſet no bounds to their love, or to their 
batred ; and whether a whig or tory, a lap-dog or 
a gallant, an opera or a puppet-ſhow, be the object 
of it, the paſſion, while it reigns, engrofles the whole 
woman. | 

I remember when Dr Titus Oates was in all his 
glory, I accompanied my friend Will Honeycomb in 
a viſit to a lady of his acquaintance. We were no 
ſooner ſat down, but upon caſting my eyes about the 
room, I found in almoſt every corner of it a print that 

: repreſented 
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repreſented the doctor in all magnitudes and dimeys 
ſions. A little after, as the lady was diſcourſing my 
friend, and held her ſnuff-box in her hand, who ſhould l 
ſee in the lid of it but the doctor. It was not long at- 
ter this when ſhe had occaſion for ker handkerchief, 
which upon the firſt opening; diſcovered among the 
plaits of it the figure of the doctor. Upon this my 
friend Will, who loves raillery, told her. That if he 
was in Mr Truelove's place (tor that was the name 
her huſband) he thould be made as uneaſy by a hand- 
kerchief as ever Othello was. I am afraid, ſaid ſhe, 
+ Mr Honeycomb, you are a Tory: tell me truly, are 
« you a friend to the doctor. or not? Will, inſtead 
of making her a reply, ſmiled in her face (for indeed 
jhe was very pretty) and told her that one of her 
patches was dropping off. She immediately adjuſted 

it, and looking a little ſeriouſly, © Well,” ſays ſhe, 
J will be hanged if you and your ſilent friend are 
not againſt the doctor in your hearts, I ſuſpected 
% as much by his ſaying nothing.” Upon this ſhe 
took her fan into her hand, and upon the opening 
cf it, again diſplayed to us the figure of the doc- 
tor, who was placed with great gravity among the 
ſticks of it. In a word, 1 found that the doctor 
had taken 3 of her thoughts, her diſcourſe, 
and moſt of her furniture; but finding myſelf preſs 
ſed too cloſe by her queſtion, I winked upon my friend 
to take his leave, which he did accordingly. 
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Ut pidura poefis erit Hon. Ars. Poet. ver. 351. 
Poems like pidtures are. 


OTHING is ſo much admired, and ſo little un- 
derſtood, as wit. No author, that I know of, 
has written profeſſedly upon it: and as for thoſe who 
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make any mention of it, they only treat on the ſubje& 
28 it has accidentally fallen in their way, and that too 
in little ſhort reflections, or in general exclamatory 
flouriſhes, withont entering into the bottom of the 
matter. I hope, therefore, 1 ſhall perform an accept- 
able work to my countrymen, if I treat at large upon 


this ſubject; which I ſhall endeavour to do in a man- 


ner ſuitable to it, that I may not incur the cenſure 
which a famous critic beſtows upon one who had write 
ten a treatiſe on the Sublime in a low grovelling ſtile. I 
intend to lay aſide a whole week for this undertaking, 
that the ſcheme of my thoughts may not be broken 
and interrupted ; and I dare promiſe myſelf, if my 


readers will give me a week's attention, that this great 


city will be very much changed for the better by next 
Saturday night. I ſhall endeavour to make what I 
fay intelligible to ordinary capacities ; but if my read- 
ers meet with any Paper that in ſome parts of it may 
be a little out of their reach, I would not have them 
diſcouraged, for they may affure themſelyes the next 
ſhall be much clearer. 

As the great and only end of theſe my Speculations 
is to baniſh viceand ignorance out of the territories of 
Great Britain, I ſhall endeavour as much as poſſible to 
eſtabliſh among ns a taſte of polite writing. It is with 
this view that I have endeavoured to ſet my readers 
right in ſeveral points relating to operas and tragedies ; 
and ſhall, from time to time, impart my notions of co- 
medy, as I think they may tend to its refinement and 
perfection. I find by my bookſeller, that theſe Pa- 
pers of criticiſm, with that upon humour, have met 
with a more kind reception than indeed I could have 
hoped for from ſuch ſubjects; for this reaſon I ſhall 
2 pon my preſent undertaking with greater chear- 
fulneſs. 

In this, and one or two following Papers, I ſhall 
trace out the hiſtory of falſe wit, and diſtinguiſh the 
ſeveral kinds of it as they have prevailed in different 
ages of the world. This I think the more neceflary at 
pune becauſe I obſerved- there 'were attempts on 


foot laſt winter to revive ſome of thoſe antiquated —_ 
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af wit that have been long exploded out of the com- 
monwealth of letters. There were ſeveral ſatires and 
panegyrics handed about in acroſtic, by which means 
ſome of the moſt arrant undiſputed blockheads about 
the town, began to entertain ambitious thoughts, and 
to ſet up for polite authors. I ſhall, therefore, deſcribe 
at length thoſe many arts of falſe wit, in which a writer 
does not ſhew himſelf a man of a beautiful genius, but 
of great induſtry. Lene 

e firſt ſpecies of falſe wit which I have met with 
is very venerable for its antiquity, and has produced 
ſeveral pieces which have lived very near as long as the 
Hiad itſelf : I mean thoſe ſhort poems printed . 
the minor Greek poets, which reſemble the figure 
an egg, a pair of wings, an axe, a ſhepherd's pipe, and 
an altar. s 

As for the firſt, it is a little oval poem, and may not 
improperly be called a ſcholar's egg. I would endea- 
vour to hatch it, or, in more intelligible language, ta 
tranſlate it into Engliſh, did not I find the interpreta- 
tion of it very difficult; for the author ſeems to have 
been more intent upqn the figure of his poem than 
upon the ſenſe of it. 

The pair of wings conſiſt of twelve verſes, or rather 
feathers, eyery verſe decreaſing gradually in its mea- 
ſure according to its ſituation in the wing. The ſub- 
ject of it, as in the reſt of the poems which follow, 
bears ſome remote affinity with the figure, for it de- 
ſcribes a god of love, who is always painted with wings. 

The axe, methinks, would have been a good figure 
for a lampoon, had the edge of it conſiſted of the moſt 
ſatirical parts of the work; but as it-is in the original, 
J take it to have been nothing elſe but the poeſy of an 
axe which was conſecrated to Minerva, and was thought 
to have been the ſame that Epeus made uſe of in the 
building of the Trojan horfe ; which is a hint I ſhall 
leave to the conſideration of the critics. I am apt to 
think that the poeſy was written originally upon the 
axe, like thoſe which our modern cutlers inſcribe u 
their knives ; and that, therefore, the poefy ſtill remains 
in its ancient ſhape, though the axe itſelf is loſt, Th 
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The ſhepherd's pipe may be ſaid to be full of muſic, 
r it is compoſed of nine different kinds of verſe, which 
by their ſeveral lengths reſemble the nine ſtops of the 
old muſical inſtrument, that is likewiſe the ſubje& of 


The altar is inſcribed with the epitaph of Troilus 
the ſon of Hecuba ; which, by the way, makes me. be- 
lieve, that theſe falſe pieces of wit are much more an- 
cient than the authors to whom they are generally aſ- 
- cribed; at leaſt, I will never be perſuaded, that fo fine 
a writer as 'Theocritus could have been the author af 
any ſuch ſtmple works. | 

It was impoſſible for a man to ſucceed in theſe per- 
formances who was not a kind of painter, or at leaſt 
a deſigner. He was firſt of all to draw the out - line of 
the ſubject which he intended to write upon, and after- 
wards conform the deſcription to the figure' of his ſub- 
ject. The poetry was to contract or dilate itſelf ac- 
cording to the mould in which it was caſt. In a word, 
the verſes were to be cramped or extended to the di- 
menſions of the frame that was prepared for them; and 
to undergo the fate of thoſe perſons whom the tyrant 
Procruſtus uſed to lodge in his iron bed; if they were 
too ſhort, he ſtretched them on a rack; and, if they 
were too long, chopped off a part of their legs, till 
they fitted the couch which he had prepared for them. 
Mr Dryden hints at this obſolete kind of wit in one 
of the following verſes in his Mac Flecno; which an 
Engliſh reader cannot underſtand, who does not know 
that there are thoſe little poems above mentioned in 
the ſhape of wings and altars. 


0 Chuſe for thy command 
« Some peaceful province in acroſtic land; 
There may'ſ thou Wings diſplay, and Altars raiſe, 
„And torture one poor word. a thouſand ways. 


O 


This faſhion of falſe wit was revived by ſeveral poets 
of the laſt age, and in particular may be met with among 
Mr Herbert's poems ; and, if I am not miſtaken, in the 
tranſlation of Db Bartas. I do not remember any other 
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kind of work among the moderns which more refenibles 
the performances I have mentioned, than that famous 


picture of King Charles the Firſt, which has the whole 


k of Pſalms written in the lines of the face, and the 
hair of the head. When I was laſt at Oxford I per- 
uſed one of the whiſkers, and was reading the other, 
but could not go fo far in it as I would have done, by 
reaſon of the impatience of my friends and fellow-tra- 
vellers, who all of them preſſed to ſee ſach a piece of 
curioſity. I have ſince heard, that there is now an 
eminent writing-maſter in town, who has tranſcribed 
all the Old Teſtament in a full-bottomed periwig; and 
if the faſhion ſhould introduce the thick kind of wigs, 
which were in vogue ſome years ago, he promiſes to 
add two or three ſupernumerary locks that fhould con- 
fain all the Apocrypha. He deſigned this wig orig 


nally for King William, having diſpoſed of the two 
books of Kings in the two forks of the foretop; but 


that glorious monarch dying before the wig was finiſh- 
ed, there is a fpace left in it for the face of any one 
that has a mind to purchaſe it. 

But to return to our ancient poems in picture. Iwould 
humbly propoſe, for the benefit of our modern ſmat- 
terers in poetry, that they ſhould imitate their brethren 
among the ancients in thoſe ingenions devices. I have 
communicated this thought to a young poetical lover 
of my acquaintance, who intends to preſent his miſtreſs 
with a copy of verſes made in the fhape of her fan; 
and, if he tells me true, has already finithed the three 
firſt fticks of it. He has likewiſe promifed me to get 
the meaſure of his miſtrets's marriage finger, with a de- 
ſign- to make a poeſy in the faſhion of a ring, which 
ſhall exactly fit it. It is ſo very eaſy to enlarge upon 
a good hint, that I do not queſtion but my ingenious 
readers will apply what I have faid to many other par- 
ticulars: and that we ſhall ſee the town filled in a ve 
little time with poetical tippets, handkerchiefs, ſnuff. 
boxes, and the like female ornaments. I ſhall, there- 
fore, conclude with a word of advice to thoſe admirable 
Engliſh authors who call themſelves Pindaric writers 
that they would apply themſelves to this kind of wit 
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without loſs of time, as being provided better than 
any other poets with verſes of all {izes and dimenſions. 


Tueſday, May 8, 1711%. 


— — 


Operoſe nibil agunt. Seneca. 
Buſy about nothing. 


— ä 


HERE is nothing more certain than that every 
man would be a wit if he could; and, notwith- 
ſtanding, pedants of a pretended depth and ſolidity are 
apt to * the writings of a polite author, as fafb 
and freth, they all of them ſhew, upon occaſion, that 
they would ſpare no pains to arrive at the character of 
thoſe whom they ſeem to deſpiſe. For this reaſon we 
often find them endeavouring at works of fancy, which 
colt them infinite pangs in the production. The truth 
of it is, a man had better be a galley-flave than a wit, 
were one to gain that title by thoſe elaborate trifles 
which have been the inventions of ſuch authors as were 
often maſters of great learning, but no genius. 

In my laſt Paper I mentioned ſome of theſe falſe wits 
among the ancients, and in this ſhall give the reader 
two or three other ſpecies of them, that flourithed in 
the ſame early ages of the world, The firſt I ſhall 
produce are the Lipogrammatiſts or Letter-droppers of 
antiquity, that would take an exception without any 
reaſon againſt ſome particular letter in the alphabet, ſo 
as not to admit it once into a whole poem. One Try- 
phiodorus was a great maſter in this kind of writing. 
He compoſed an Odyſſey or epic poem on the adventures 
of Ulyſles, conſiſting of four and twenty books, having 
entirely baniſhed the letter A from his firſt book, which 
was called A/pha, as lucus a non lucendo, becauſe there 
was not an Alpha in it. His ſecond book was inſcri- 
bed Beta for the ſame reaſon. In ſhort, the poet ex- 
» eladed the whole four and twenty letters in their turns, 
. 39. and 
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and ſhewed them, one after another, that he could do 
his buſineſs without them. 

It muſt have been very pleaſant to have ſeen this 
paet avoiding the reprobate letter, as much as another 
would a falſe quantity, and making his eſcape from it 
through the ſeveral Greek dialects, when he was preſ- 
ſed with it in any particular ſyllable. For the mal a t 
and elegant word in the whole language was jetted, 
like a diamond with a flaw in it, if it appeared blemiſh- 
ed with a wrong letter. I ſhall only obſerve upon this 
head, that if the work I have here mentioned had been 
now extant, the Odyſſey of Tryphiodorus, in all proba- 
bility, would have been oftener quoted by our learned 
pedants, than the Odyſſey of Homer. What a perpetual 
fund would it have been of obſolete words and phraſes, 
unuſual barbariſms and ruſticities, abſurd ſpellings and 
complicated dialects? I make no queſtion but it would 
have been looked upon as one of the moſt valuable trea- 
ſuries of the Greek tongue. | 

I find likewiſe among the ancients that ingenious 
kind of conceit, which the moderns diſtinguith by the 
name of a Rebus, that does not fink a letter, but a 
whole word, by ſubſtituting a piture in its place. 
When Cæſar was one of the maſters of the Roman 
mint, he 32 the figure of an elephant upon the re- 
verſe of the public money; the word Ceſar ſignify- 
ing an elephant in the Punic language. This was ar- 
tificially contrived by Cæſar, becauſe it was not lawful 
for a private man to ſtamp his on figure upon the 
coin of the commonwealth. Cicero, who was ſo call- 
ed from the founder of his family, that was mar 
on the noſe with a little wen like a vetch, which is Ci- 
cer in Latin, inſtead of Marcus Tullius Cicero, order- 
ed the words Marcus Tullius, with a figure of a vetch 
at the end of them, to be inſcribed on a public monu- 
ment. This was done probably to ſhew that he was 
neither aſhamed of his name or family, notwithſtand- 
ing the envy of his competitors had often reproached 
him with both. In the ſame manner we read of a fa- 
mous building that was marked in ſeveral parts of it 
wich the figures of a frog and a lizard ; thoſe words 1 

| Gree 
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Greek having been the names of the archite&s, who, by 
the laws of their country, were never permitted to in- 
ſcribe their own names upon their work. For the ſame 
reaſon it is thought, that the forelock of the horſe in the 
antique equeſtrian ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius, repre- 
ſents at a diſtance the ſhape of an owl, to intimate the 
country of the ſtatuary, who, in all probability, was an 
Athenian. This kind of wit was very much in vogue 
among our own countrymen about an age or two ago, 
who did not praftiſe it for any oblique reaſon, as the 
ancients above mentioned, but purely for the ſake of 
being witty. Among innumerable inſtances that may 
be given of this nature, I ſhall produce the device of 
one Mr Newberry, as I find it mentioned by our learn- 
ed Camden in his remains. Mr Newberry, to repre- 
ſent his name by a picture, hung up at his door the 
ſign of a yew-tree, that had ſeveral berries upon it, and 
in the midſt of them a great golden N hung upon a 
bough of the tree, which by the help of a little falſe 
ſpelling made up the word Neu berry. 

I ſhall conclude this topic with a Rebus, which has 
been lately hewn out in free-ſtone, and erected over two 
of the | my" of Blenheim Houſe, being the figure of 
a monſtrous lion tearing to pieces a little cock. For the 
better underſtanding of which device, I muſt acquaint 
my Engliſh reader, that a cock has the misfortune to be 
called in Latin by the fame word that ſignifies a 
French-man, as a lion is the emblem of the Engliſh 
nation. Such a device in ſo noble a pile of building, 
looks like a pun in an heroic poem; and I am ve 
ſorry the truly ingenious architect would ſuffer the ſta- 
tuary to blemiſh his excelent plan with ſo poor a con- 
ceit. But I hope what I have ſaid will gain quarter 
for the cock, and deliver him out of the lion's paw. 

I find likewiſe in ancient times the conceit of ma- 
king an echo talk ſenſibly, and give rational anſwers. If 
this could be excuſable in any writer, it would be in 
Ovid, where he introduces the echo as a nymph, be- 
fore ſhe was worn away into'nothing but a voice. 'The 
learned Eraſmus, though a man of wit and genius, has 
compoſed a dialogue upon this filly kind of device, and 
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made uſe of an echo who ſeems to have been a very 
extraordinary linguiſt, for ſhe anſwers the perſon ſhe 
talks with in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, according as 
ſhe found the ſyllables which ſhe was to repeat in any 
of thoſe learned languages. Hudibras, in ridicule of 
this falſe kind of wit, has deſcribed Bruin bewailing 
the loſs of his bear to a ſolitary echo, who is of great 
uſe to the poet in ſeveral diſtichs, as ſhe does not only 
repeat after him, but helps out his verſe, and furniſhes 

He-rag'd, and kept as h ggg, 

Stout Hercules for loſs of Hylas ; 

Forcing the valleys to repeat 

The accents of his ſad regret; - 

He beat his breaſt, and tore his hair, 

For loſs of his dear crony bear, 
That Echo from the hollow ground 

His doleful wailings did reſound 

More wiſtfully, by many times, 

Than in ſmall poets, ſplay-foot rhymes, 

'That make her, in their rueful ſtories, 

To anſwer to int rogatories, 
. And moſt unconſcionably depoſe 

Things of which ſhe nothing knows ; 

And when ſhe has ſaid all ſhe can ſay, 

'Tis wreſted to the lover's fancy. | 

Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, 

Art thou fled to my—— (Echo) Ruin? 

I thought th' hadſt 2880 205 budge a 

For fear. (Quoth Echo ep. 

Am I not 2 take thy — Bhs. 

'Then what has quell'd thy ſtubborn heart ? 

Have theſe bones rattled, and this head 

So often in thy quarrel bled ? 

Nor did I ever winch or grudge it, 

For thy dear ſake. (Quoth ſhe) Mum 

Think'ſt thou twill not be lain i th' diſh,” 

Thou turn'ſt thy back? (Quoth Echo) Piſh, 

To run from thoſe th' hadſt overcome 

Thus cowardly? (Quoth Echo) Mum. 0 

| : ; But 
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But what a- vengeance makes thee fly 


© From me too as thine enemy? 

Or if thou hadſt not thought of me, 

© Nor what I have endur'd for thee, 

© Yet ſhame and honour might prevail 

© To: keep thee thus from turning tail: 

© For who could grudge to ſpend his blood in 
© His honour's cauſe ? Quoth ſhe, a Pudding. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. | 
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